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PREFACE 


BY 


W. R. S. RALSTON, ESQ., M.A. 


ee 


HiTuErto students of Russian who attempted to learn the 
language without the help of a teacher have been met by 
a grave initial difficulty — the want of a good Grammar. 
As a general rule they availed themselves of Reiff’s “ English- 
Russian Grammar,” but it left much to be desired. There 
existed, it is true, in French and German, Grammars on 
the Ollendorff System, but in English there was little aid 
to be obtained beyond what Reiff could give. In order to 
meet the demand caused by the growing interest in the 
Rassian language—a language which has been neglected in 
a manner for which it is difficult to account, but to which 
political circumstances have lately given a novel importance 
—Mr. Triibner has caused the present work to be prepared, 
and he has asked me to supply it with a few lines of Preface, 
which I do willingly. 

I am far from thinking Ollendorff’s System the best 
possible, but in the present instance there was not much 
choice. For Mr. Riola’s present work, which is based 
upon that system, there will doubtless be a demand, 
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there being numbers of students who wish to gain some 
acquaintance with Russian, but who are unable, if living in 
the country, to find a master. To them the present work 
will be practically useful, whereas a scientific Grammar, such 
as would satisfy a linguist, would be of little value to the 
general public, and would command little or no sale. 

I can vouch, from personal knowledge, for the fact that 
Mr. Riola has performed his work most conscientiously, 
having taken very great pains to elucidate what in pre- 
vious works on the subject was left obscure, and having, 
I think, succeeded in rendering comparatively easy what has 
generally been considered a difficult task. I shall be glad 
indeed if I find it serves the purpose of aiding those readers 
who take an intelligent interest in a language spoken by 
forty millions of people, a language rich, sonorous and lucid, 
and which is the key to a vigorous young literature, destined, 
I am sure, to make its voice widely heard. The greater 
the number in England of Students of Russian, the more 
Englishmen will there be free from the extraordinary igno- 
rance about all things Russian which now makes itself so 
widely felt. 

W. R. S. RALSTON. 


8, ALFRED PLACE, 
April 25, 1878. 





AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Tue almost total neglect that the Russian Language has 
hitherto met with in this country is capable of two explana- 
tions, one of which may be said to include the other, namely, 
its supposed insurmountable difficulties and the want of a 
good Grammar. On the first point, suffice it to say that there 
is nothing—absolutely nothing—which should deter the 
student. The prominent features of the language are clear-_ 
ness and methodical arrangement. If the contrary have 
been found to be the case, it is owing to no other causes 
than the defective methods and the insufficient or faulty 
explanations presented by the Grammars hitherto published 
both in this country and on the Continent. 

Now the fact is well worthy of notice that while, on the 
one hand, English authors in every department of History, 
Fiction and Poetry are known and appreciated throughout 
the length and breadth of the Russian Empire; on the other 
hand, save to a select few, the bulk of a new, vigorous and 
original literature, comprising invaluable geographical, 
ethnological and linguistical treasures, the product of Sla- 
vonic life, thought and culture as developed in Russia, has 
imparted nothing to the educated classes of England beyond 
a few paltry translations and a few names. What reasons 
are we to assign for this failure of reciprocity ? We have 
not far to seek. The student of Russian, however diligent, 
is confronted at the outset by a paucity of Grammars. But 
not only is his choice thus limited, but even should he select 
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Reiff ’s, as the one best known, he will search through its 
pages in vain for the solution of the difficulties he may 
encounter in his course of reading. If to this we add, as is too 
often the case, a teacher unable to enlighten him, what wonder 
that, in the face of ever new and recurring obstacles and 
discouragements, he should relinquish altogether the study, 
under the despairing conviction that the chief phenomena 
of the language are beyond the reach of comprehension and 
illustration ? | 

I confidently repeat, however, that this is far from being 
the case, and that Russian is easy of acquirement by dint 
of average diligence and perseverance. It now remains for 
me to state briefly in what respects I have opened new 
paths, or made old ones less rugged, for the attainment of 
this object. | 

The experience of a course of tuition of this my native 
language during several years in London has convinced me 
that Ollendorff’s Method, qualified by some necessary mo- 
difications, is the one most suitable for all classes of learners. 
On its merits it is not for me to expatiate here: they have 
stood the test of time ; and leaving this point for the present, 
I proceed to indicate the special features which, I trust, 
render this work far superior to those published in France 
or Germany. 

To begin with Pronunciation, I have devoted a minute 
and exhaustive treatise, supplemented with tables of re- 
ference, to the powers of the Alphabet, both proper and 
accidental. One observation, however, is here necessary. 
Some Grammarians have sought to represent the ambiguous 
distinctions of unaccented vowels by numerical indications. 
To make my meaning clear, the reader must know that 
Russian is similar to English in this respect. For instance, 
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in “admirable,” the vowel-sounds of the three last syllables 
are somewhat equivocal, although Walker attempted to 
assign a fixity to each in this and in all other examples. 
Again, take @ in “Indian.” Is not its proper sound 
purely conventional? Now it must be understood that 
Russian polysyllables are open to analogous observations. 
Nevertheless, I have considered it my duty to refrain from 
laying down rules thereon, feeling convinced that all such 
attempts must prove not only burdensome to the memory, 
but utterly illusory and abortive. These niceties, the result 
doubtless of rapidity of colloquial utterance, are influenced, 
be it remembered, by nature, education, caprice, and a 
variety of other causes, and defy classification. Under the 
guidance of a native, they are readily apprehended and 
retained ; and I[ will add, for the benefit of the self-instructor, 
that if he thoroughly possess the distinct vowels, both 
proper and accidental, he may safely let the unaccented 
ones shift for themselves, and rest assured that his pro- 
nunciation will be perfectly intelligible to the ear of any 
Russian. 

In treating of Orthography, I have considered a know- 
ledge of words in which the letter B occurs so indispensable, 
that I have subjoined a complete list of them, the more so 
that this letter is a stumbling-block even to many natives. 

I cannot too strongly recommend the mastery of in- 
flexions and terminations, inasmuch as they constitute, so 
to speak, the be-all and end-all of this great Slavonic 
idiom. This step once passed over, the storing up of roots 
in the memory becomes an easy and profitable task, and the 
rules of construction can be digested at leisure. And this 
object I have constantly borne in mind in the framing of 
the exercises. I have purposely grouped the most difficult 
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combinations, in order to bring the learner face to face with 
this paramount requisite, and that too at the risk of trifling 
Anelegancies and incongruities, especially in the early 
themes. It is chiefly in this department that the value of 
Ollendorff’s Method becomes apparent. The mere learning 
of rules, or of any other grammatical exposition, will never 
impart the faculty of readiness and resource in using the 
inflexions of a living language, unless a progressive praxis 
of combination and inversion be superadded. This, how- 
ever, cannot be afforded by dealing with each part of speech 
in separate detail, but by a judicious intermixture of all, at 
the very outset, and thus passing gradually from the 
simplest to the most complex forms of discourse. That 
examples, however varied, are valueless without rule or 
guiding principle, is also true ; and on this head I trust that 
I leave nothing to be desired in point of conciseness and 
intelligibility. At the same time, throughout the Exercises, 
I have strenuously and, I hope, successfully aimed at 
variety of topic and illustration, to the end that the learner 
who has worked at this branch may find himself in posses- 
sion, not only of a copia verborum, but of a copia fandi on 
subjects of common life, such as he may search for in vain 
in Manuals of Dialogues and Vocabularies. Exception might 
possibly be taken by some persons to the frequency of in- 
terrogative sentences with an; but 1t cannot be known too 
soon that herein lies a cardinal point of conception in the 
Russian mind, affecting especially the construction of inter- 
rogative clauses ; and unless this point be fully seized by 
the Englishman, he will fall into grievous blunders in the 
framing of questions, 

My exposition of the Verb is founded on that of the 
Russian Grammarians most in repute. Some foreign ones 
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have presumably aimed at journeying by easy stages, by 
means of minute subdivisions of what they are pleased to 
misname classes and branches. All such methods are 
erroneous, and lead to inevitable confusion. The simple 
and easily retained distinctions are those on which my 
countrymen have settled, namely, two conjugations, and 
these subdivided into ten classes, eight of which belong to 
the first. and two to the second conjugation. Besides this, 
each verb is susceptible of three branches—the present, past, 
and iterative. Thus the verb is the stem from which the 
branches spring. To these we add only thirteen irregular 
verbs, All the regular ones I have not failed to illustrate 
by complete tables of reference. 

But inasmuch as the Russian verb possesses Aspects, by 
whose agency it becomes such a supple instrument of 
thought as to be unrivalled even by the Greek verb, I felt 
it my duty to enter into great detail on this point, and I 
trust that the lessons given on this subject leave nothing 
to be desired by way of explanation. At the same time, J 
conceived that I should fail in presenting a full picture of 
moods and aspects had I stopped there. I have therefore 
given in the Appendix paradigms of conjugation in all 
voices, and, by parallel contrasts of aspects, it will be seen 
_ at a glance in what particular tense each one is found or 
wanting. Any mere statement by itself would have afforded 
less valuable assistance. 

The declensions, with copious tables, are given in the 
Practical Part, according to gender, as being most suited to 
the requirements of a beginner. In the Appendix, how- 
ever, for those already initiated, Nouns are divided into two 
classes, according to the inflexions of the genitive, as laid 
down by Russian Grammarians. 

A list of Adverbs and Prepositions, with their govern- 

B 
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ment, are to be found, with copious illustrations, and leave, 
I hope, nothing unnoticed in this vital part of Syntax. 

Idiomatic forms, a constant source of embarrassment, 
are fully grappled with and lucidly explained throughout 
the work. I would point especially to those of 6p1a0 and 
6b1sai0, which, although of frequent recurrence both in 
writing and speaking, have hitherto failed in securing their 
due share of attention. 

On the Order of Words no less than two lessons are 
given, with much detail and appropriate exercises and 
examples. It seemed to me that a subject so important, 
embracing as it does the arrangement and structure of 
periods, and presenting wide divergences from the genius 
of the English language, was deserving of nothing short of 
a separate and somewhat lengthy treatise. 

It were perhaps tedious to enumerate the other features 
of this work; they can be easily discovered by a fair and 
intelligent comparison with any of its predecessors. I will 
only state, in addition, that I have steadily kept in view 
the object of self-tuition, and have constantly endeavoured 
to afford every assistance in cases where oral teaching 
might be either unattainable or insufficient. 

After all, if must be borne in mind that the merits or 
the shortcomings of an undertaking like the present are 
unaffected by the praise or censure of critics alone, however 
discerning. Their true test and arbiter is time, upon whose 
verdict I confidently rely. I trust, too, that my humble 
labours may prove of some assistance in promoting the in- 
terchange of enlightenment between two great nations, on 
whose mutual esteem and friendship so much depends the 


welfare of the world. 
Henry RIo.La. 


31, Coazinea Cross, S.W. 
April 2, 1878. 
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RUSSIAN ALPHABET. 


Accidental 


Sound. 


e, 0 


Pp 
f 


v, h,k,kh 


t 


Proper Corresponding Sound 
memes 1) Sound ia English, 
ah |likea inj father, art, 
bay . b- ..| book, nob, 
vay -v_..| vest, love, 
gray - g ..| go, big, 
day . ad _..| do, did, 


yay »-ye,e.. 


yes, or e in met 


zhay 2 (2h) azure, pleasure, 
Zay . Z nj zeal, brazen, 
é .. @ ..| me, be, 

é . ditto, 

kah | .. Kk ..| key, baker, 
el . 1 ..| Jand, all, 
em .mM_ ..| me, prim, 
en .n_..| no, den, 

0) . 0 ..| on, stock, 
pay . p_..| part, stop, 
arr . Yr ..{| road, barren, 
es . 8,8S.. seat, pass, 
tay .t  ..| top, spot, 
00 00 ..! 00ze, Moon, 


Yo, 0 


sh 


S 


yé 


g, kh 


Cu. 
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, RUSSIAN ALPHABET (Continued). | 
























Printed Proper Corresponding Sound | Accidental 
Name. | Sound. in English. Sound. 
® o | eff like f in| far, grief, 
X x |khah — |Ger. (kh) | nod, 
I] g | tsay .. ts, tz | howitzer, 
4G q | chay .. ch inj church, sh 
OM m | shah .. sh,..{ she, bush, 
Hi] m}shchah | ..shch.. — sh 
hard semivowel : has \ 
no sound by itself: 
b +t | vear e mutel2serves to show thut 
J a the consonant pre- 
ceding it must be pro- 
__|\nounced hard. 
BI 1 | yearee | .. y in| pity, charity, wé 
soft semivowel : has 
no sound by itself, and 
. -\i Jxerves to show: that 
b b | yearl e mute (1) the consonant preced- 
ing it must be pro- 
nounced soft. 
B & | yahti ike ye, &| yes, met, yo 
J 9 |eh 1. e end, net, 
IO ve .u .| use, tube, 
Hl a yah .. ya ..| yard, yé, é 


© o | pheetah | ..f,ph.. 
V v | ézhitsah| .. 6 


far, phrase, 


.| me, be, 
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In order to help the learner, this Table of English Letters 
representing Russian sounds is given, in accordance with the 
subsequent rules of Pronunciation. 


VOWELS. 


ch | church 

d A do 

f,phi @, @ | far, phrase | | 
g r go 

k K key 
kh x German dq 

] I land 

m M me 

n H no 


(See note, page 9.) 


use, tube 


may 
pity 
yard 

e,B | yes 


un alter i or b 


é yoke 





I 


top 


vest 


zeal 


3 8 em 


azure 


~~ 


howitzer 








Page 
20 
28 
36 
38 
42 
49 
61 


Line 


ERRATA. 


For 
Lewis 
Vowels 
Obs. 
man 
qeTBepThl ii 
Obs. 

Obs. 


Read 
ka-moo. 
Letters. 
Obs. 5. 

@ man. 
YeTBE prbl i. 
Obs. 13. 
Obs. 4. 





DIVISION OF THE LETTERS OF THE’ 
RUSSIAN ALPHABET. 


TueERz are in the Russian Alphabet thirty-six letters, of 
which twelve are vowels, twenty-one are consonants, and 
three are semivowels. 
The vowels (raacubia OYRBb!) are : 
a, e, H, i, 0, y, BI, B, 9, 10, 4, ¥ 
It may be well to note that the following five, e, 5, 4, 
10, B are also called diphthongs (apyraacHbla). 


The twenty-one consonants (coraacubia OyKBbI) are : 

6, B, T, A, B, 8, K, 4, M, H, 0, p, C, T, ®, X, 0, 4, M1, M, 6. 

The three semivowels (nosyraAcubia OYKBbI) are : 

b, 5b, &. 

The English Alphabet has no letters corresponding to 

the following in the Russian Alphabet : 
bi, 5, 4, 4, b, H, A, 4, WM, WM, 0, Vv. 

The Russian Alphabet, on the other hand, has not the 
English J, w, x, the H mute, or the sounds of #2 as in the 
English words that and thin. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS. 


Norg.—Each syllable in English words, representing the 
Russian pronunciation, should be pronounced as is directed 
in Table No. IT.; and until the student is thoroughly sure 
of the correct sound of every Russian letter, he should 
always consult that table. By following closely the sounds 
as they are given he will be able, without the assistance of 
a teacher, to pronounce so as to be understood even by 
uneducated Russians. 
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A. Tse Vowets (Taacasia Byxsst). 
A, a. 
Proper Sounds. 
This vowel, when accented, is pronounced : 

1. os the @ in the following English words: art, far, 
star ; as, for example, 

Aspt, dar, ‘the gift ;’ asd, da-la, ‘ gave.’ 

2. When not accented is pronounced in the same way, 
but somewhat weaker, and approaching the sound 
of a in the English word fat ; as, 

niga, na-ska, ‘our ;’ wépa, para, ‘the pair.’ 
Accidental Sounds. 

1. When not accented in the middle of a word, after the » 
hissing consonants, m, 4, mM, m, the vowel @ is pro- 
nounced as the e in the words met, bet: < 


ROma, kozhe, ‘the skin ;’ aacwl, che-sy, ‘the watch.’ 
a6magb, loshedi, ‘a horse ;’ mniima, pésk-cha, ‘ the food.’ 
2. When accented in the termination af of the genitive 
case of adjectives, the vowel a@ is pronounced hike 
the o in the words 20, blow: 


Aypuéro, door-no-ca, ‘of bad ;’ 
Hbu4r0, ne-mo-ea, ‘of dumb.’ 


It should be observed that at the end of words the vowel 
a, whether accented or not, always retains its proper sound 


of a, as in far or fat. 
HK, e. 


Proper Sounds. 
This soft vowel after a consonant has— 
1. The sound of e, as in the words met, bet: 
Gépers, be-reg, ‘ the shore ;’” -- 
‘ ye16, che-lo, ‘the brow.’ / 
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Norr.—In the above examples of met and bet the sound 
of Russian e is well represented ; but after some other con- 
sonants an Englishman is apt to pronounce the e much 
harder than is required. It must therefore be born in 
mind that the e should always be heard soft, as if the con- 
sonant were followed by the English yea; thus Hers, AeTs, 
4eTb, Terb should not be pronounced as the English net, det, 
let, tet, but as if they were written with yea, as nyeat, dyeat, 
lyeat, tyeat, ete. 

2. At the beginning of words and after vowels it has the 

sound of diphthong ye, as in the words yes, yellow : 
“écau, yes-l8, ‘if;’ emy, ye-moo, ‘ to him.’ 
Accidental Sounds. 
I. The diphthong e (ye) is pronounced also like yo (é): 
1. When accented, as in the words yonder, yoke: 
éira, yol-ka, ‘ the fir ;’ 
M06, ma-yo, ‘ mine.’ 
2. In the accented terminations ew, ems, ems, eme of 
the present tense of verbs: 
Aaéiib, da~yosh, ‘ thou givest ;’ 
Gepérs, be-ryot, “he takes.’ 
II. After the consonants m, 4, W, m, 0, the vowel e has the 
sounds of o in the following cases : 
1. At the end of words: 
anyé, /é-te0, ‘ the face.’ 
2. When coming before a consonant, which is followed 
by one of the hard vowels a, 0, y, bl, or 5: 
cyérs, »chot, ‘the account.’ 
I{I. It sounds like yo or o in the accented termination é1 
or é#% of the instrumental case of feminine nouns: 


semién, zem-lyo-u, ‘ with the land;’ 
Aymé1, doo-sho-s, ‘by the soul ;’ 
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and, when accented, before the gutturals 2, x, x and the| 
hissing letters ac and w: 
é—gasénn, da-l yok, ‘ distant;’ 
0—xers, zhog, ‘ burnt.’ 
Oxss.—Many writers place a dieresis (**) over the letter 
é when it is to be pronounced as yo or o. In order therefore 
to facilitate the pronunciation of this letter, whenever in 
this work the letter e is pronounced as yo or 0, a digresis 
(-*) will be placed over it, and in such case it will be used 
instead of the tonic accent. ' 


VM, uw. 
Proper Sound. 

When by itself, either at the end of a word or when it 
follows a consonant, this vowel is pronounced as the 
English é in the words me, be (mé, 54) : 

Heéat, é&van, ‘John ; 
HAu, é-dé, ‘ go.’ 
Accidental Sound. _~ 
After the semivowel 0, or after # (dotted), the vowel n has 
the sound of the diphthong y¥é: 
ctatbii, stati-yé, ‘ the articles ;’ 
Mapia, maré-yé, ‘of Mary.’ 


I i. 
This vowel has the same sound as the preceding letter gy 
but it must always be followed by another vowel: 
aduia, lé-né-ya, ‘ the line ; 
uutaie, mne-nz-ye, ‘the opinion. penne 
Oxss.—The only instance in which this letter-ts foun“ 
standing before a consonant is in the word mips, mér, * | 
world ;’ in order to distinguish it from the similar wo | 
wpb, mér, ‘the peace.’ 
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O, oO. 3 
Proper Sound. 
This vowel when accented has the sound of 0, as in the 
words on, pot: 


4om'b, dom, ‘ a house ;’ 
8akOHt, za-kon, ‘ the law.’ 
Accidental Sound. 


When unaccented it is pronounced like a short in fat: 
o6m&at, ab-man, ‘the deception ;’ 
OCHOBATb, as-na-rati, ‘ to found.’ 


Y, y. 
The corresponding sound of this vowel in English is 09, as 


in moon, book: 
¥tpo, oot-ra, ‘ the morning ;’ 
Ay6%, dood, ‘the oak.’ 


bl, 51. 


Proper Sounds. 

This hard vowel, the Russian hard u or the English e hard, 
- has a sound, the perfect idea of which cannot be rendered 
in English words, as the language does not possess so 

hard a sound as the vowel wt. The y in the words pidy, 
charity, or ea@ in fea, approximately represent it. An 
Englishman, after hearing this vowel pronounced by a 


Russian, can easily catch it: 
TH, ty, or tea, ‘ thou ;’ 
Abips, dyr, or dear, ‘ of holes.’ 


Accidental Sound. 
The vowel ot after the labial consonants sounds nearly like we: 
Bh, twé, ‘ you 3’ 
6nib, biel, § was ; 
pain, reél, * fee 
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Notg.—The hard vowel o will be represented in English 
by the letter y. 
B, 6. 


Proper Sounds. 

This soft vowel has the same sound as the Russian e, or 
English e as in met, or ye as in yes, with the exception 
that it is never pronounced as oa. 

Oxss.—The same can be said of m as of e ; i.e. abr, abr, 
ibrb, etc. must be pronounced not as nef, det, let, etc., but 
as if they were written nyeat, dyeat, lyeat, ete. 


Accidental Sound, 
As yo, when accented, it is heard only in the following words : 
sBb3iul, evyoz-dy, ‘stars ;’ 
rubaga, gryoz-da, ‘ nests ;’ 
o6ptit, ab-ryol, ‘he found ;’ 
abba, tsryol, ‘he flourished ;’ 
cbasa, syod-ta, ‘ the saddles.’ 
And also in their derivatives and compounds, as : 
8B63109Ka, zeyoz-doch-ka, ‘little star ;’ 
upiodpat, pré-ob-ryol, ‘ acquired.’ 


Oo, 2. 

This vowel has the same sound as the ¢ in the word end, 
and it is never pronounced as the diphthong ye. At the 
beginning of words and after vowels, therefore, whenever 
the diphthong sound of ye is not wanted, the vowel a 
must be used. 

The following Russian words only are written with 9: 

érors, Sta, S10, ‘ this ;’ 

éraxit, $sarif, ‘such,’ ‘such like;’ 
$raxt, ‘so,’ ‘thus ;’ 

éxift, 9k, ‘ what (a man).’ 
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Oxss.—There are some other words beginning with the 
letter 9, but they are of foreign origin, mostly Greek, and 
have merely been adopted by the Russian language, as : 

. épa, era, ‘ era.’ 
BES4MCHR, ck-za~men, ‘the examination ;’ 
smaeéts, e-sha-~fot, ‘ the scaffuld,’ etc. 


IO, 40. 


Proper Sound. 

1. At the beginning of words, and after vowels or semi- 
vowels, the vowel 10 has exactly the same sound as 
the English w in the words wse, or ew in the words 
pew, new. : 

Dr, wg, youg, ‘the south 2 
4a, da-u, da-you, ‘I give ;’ 
DbW, p-u, pew, ‘TI drink.’ 

2. After consonants, 1 has no longer the sound of the 

diphthong « (you), but approaches it, like « in the 


word tube: 
roBopw, ga-ra-ru, ‘I speak;’ 
40640, lub-lu, ‘I love.’ 

Oss.— Particular care should be taken that 10 should never 
be pronounced as the English w in /ud/, dull, etc., but always 
as in tube. 

; Acerdental Sound. 
-»In words which have come from the French language, 1 


retains the sound of French x: 
Bpwccesb, ‘ Brussels ;’ 
Atma, ‘ Dumas.’ 


Note.—The English u represents the Russian W. 


i, ie 
Proper Sound. 
1. At the beginning of words and after vowels and semi- 
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vowels, this letter when accented has the sound of 
the diphthong ya, as in the word yard: 

dua, ya-ma, ‘ hole ;’ 

Ataaa, de-la-ya, ‘ doing.’ 

9. After consonants the vowel 4 is no longer pronounced 
as diphthong ya, but when accented it sounds very 
much like ya: 

4064, lu-bya, ‘loving ;’ 
gap, za-rya, ‘the dawn;’ 

Oss.—At the end of words the vowel a, whether accented 
or not, retains its proper sound of ya: except in the suffix 
ca in reflective verbs pronounced éa. 

Koposd, ke-ra-lya, ‘of the king ;’ 
noTépa, pa-te-rya, ‘ the loss.’ 
Accidental Sounds. 

1. At the beginning of words, and after vowels or semi- 
vowels, when unaccented the vowel a is pronounced 
as ye in the word yes: 

aiid, yey-teo, ‘an egg ;’ 
g4ab, za-yets, ‘ the hare ;’ 
Téaut, ta-yel, ‘ melted.’ 

2. After consonants, and when unaceented, it has the 

sound of the simple vowel e, as in met: 


namatb, pa-met, ‘ the memory ;’ 
noTépaHo, pa-te-re-no, ‘ lost.’ 


V, Vv, 
4 
This vowel never changes its natural sound of # (English 
é), and is pronounced as the English é in the words 
bé, mé 


Oss.—It is used in but very few words, derived from the 
Greek, as MVpo, Vaoctact, ete. 
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; B. Tue Consonants (Coraacapia OyKsbl). 


Proper Sound. 
THE consonants 6, B, 4, 3 have the same sound as the English 
b, v,d,z. All these consonants retain their proper sound 
before vowels, or when they are followed by a liquid or by . 
any other weak consonant. 


Before vowels. Before liquid and weak 
: consonants. 
Btaé, be-da, ‘ill-luck ;’ Basro, bla-ho, § good ;’ 
Busta, cé-del, ‘he saw; But, vne, ‘out;’ 
aarp, dal, ‘he gave;’ ‘fan, dlya, ‘ for ; 
30Bb, zof, ‘the call.’ spats, zrét, ‘ he sees.’ 


Accidental Sounds. 
All the above letters at the end of words ending with the 
hard semivowel +, or when placed before strong con- 
sonants, take the sound of their corresponding letters : 


Ii, ®, T, C 
p, f, t, s 
Before > at the end of words. Before hard consonants. 
Bobs, bop, ‘the bean ;’ Ba6na, bap-ka, ‘ the knuckle ; 
poss, ruf, ‘the ditch ;’ 26aKa, [ét-ka, ‘the boat ;’ 
cast, sat, ‘the garden ;’ 468K0, lof-ko, ‘cleverly ;’ 
BO3b, cos, ‘ the knife,’ cBAska, sryas-ka, ‘ the bundle.’ 


mh, FR. 
As there is no equivalent letter in the English Alphabet 
for this consonant, z/ will represent the letter m. 


The proper sound of this consonant is the same as the 
An French 7 in the word jour. 
Cc 
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The sound of ¢ in the English words treasure, pleasure, of 
the sound of z as in the words glazier, grazier, represent 
well the sound of the consonant m. 


Proper Sound., 


Before a vowel, or before a liquid, or any other weak con- 
sonant, the letter m retains its proper sound : 


mult, zhél, ‘he lived ;’ 
MY, zhmoo, ‘1 press.’ 


Accidental Sound. 


At the end of a word ending in 4, or 5, or before a strong 
consonant, the m is pronounced like its corresponding 
letter m (84), as: 

HOM’, knife, is pronounced ‘ nosh 2 
Homa, little foot, is pronounced ‘ noskka.’ 


T, rx. : 


Proper Sound. 


1. The sound of this consonant is generally the same as 
that of the English g before a, 0, r, asin game, God, 
grass: 

roa, god, ‘ the year ;’ 
rast, gad, ‘ the reptile ;’ 
rpyaia, groo-sha, ‘ the pear.’ 

2. T aspirated is pronounced like the English 4 in hay, 
habit: 

Técnogn, hds-podé, ‘God ;’ 
Gadro, blaeha, * well.’ 
Oss.—At one time the Russian language had only the r 
aspirated, as in the words hay, habit; but in the language 
of the present day it is no longer used, except in a few 
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words, as locnogu, G1aro, the former r being replaced by r 
hard, as the g in God, game, grass. 


Accidental Sounds. 


1. When the letter r ends a word, or is placed before 


the consonant m, it sounds very nearly like K: 
Epyrt, krook, ‘ the circle ;’ 
nomérs, pa-mok, ‘ he helped.’ 


Ons.—Exceptions to this rule aré met with in the words 
Bors and y6ors, wherein r is not pronounced a; k, but as x 
(44 or German @): 

Bors, bokh,—bod), ‘God ;’ 
y66r4, 00-bokh,—oo-bod), * poor.’ 


2. Before the consonants k and T (4, ¢) r is pronounced 
as x (44) as: 
aerK6, lekh-ko, vases : 
norte, nokh-té, ‘the nails.’ 
3. In foreign words ending in prs the sound of x (££) is 
heard instead of r, as in 
Herepoyprt, pe-ter-boorkh, ‘St. Petersburg ;’ 
Aunadyprs, dé-na-boorkh, ‘ Dunaburg.’ 
4. T is pronounced as B (v) in the terminations aro, aro, 
oro, ero of the genitive case of Adjectives or Pronouns: 
Ad6paro, do-bra-ra, ‘ of good ;’ ns, Stall 
cHuaro, sé-nya-ra, ‘ of blue ;’ 
Tor6, ta-ro, ‘of that ;’ 
moerd, ma-ye-vo, ‘ of mine.’ 
@ 


K, kK. 


Proper Sound. 
The sound of this consonant is exactly like the English ¢ c 
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hard before the vowels a, 0, as in the words can, ogee; or 
the English # in the words sey, hing : 


KoTt, kot, ‘the cat ;’ 
kak, kak, ‘ how. ;’ 
KDHED, krék, ‘ the cry.’ 


Accidental Sounds. 


The accidental sounds of k are r or x. When the letter 
kK occurs in the preposition rp befure the feeble consonants 
6, A, ®, 3, it has the sound of its corresponding consonant 
T, as: 

Kb Bory, g’ bo-hoo, ‘to God ;’ 
Kb Aéuy, g’ do-moo, ‘to the house ;’ 
Eb eu, g’ zhéne, ‘to the wife ;’ 
Kb seat, g’ cémie, ‘to the earth.’ 
When before the strong consonants k, T, 4, the letter k is 
pronounced like x (44, German (), as: 
E10, khto, ‘who 3 
“Kb Romy, kh ig-moo, ‘to whom fe: 
KB Y4cy, kh cha-soo, ‘to the hour.’ 


Notre.—The letter « will be represented by the English £. 


(, T. 
Proper Sound, 


These consonants have the same sound as the English let- 


ters s and ¢ in the words sister, sat, cross, tar, trot. 
c16B0, slo-ra, ‘the word ;’ 
ncTopia, és-to-ré-ya, ‘history ;’ 
Tpas4, tra-ra, ‘ the grass ;’ 
: TOTb, tot, ‘ that.’ 


Accidental Sounds. 


Before 6, r, 4, ®, 3, the letters c and t take the sound of 
their corresponding consonants 3 and 4, as in 
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c6post, 2ebrod, ‘the mob 
croséps, zga-ror, ‘ the betrothal ;’ 
cAarb, zdal, ‘he gave up ;’ 
cmErh, z-zhog, ‘he burnt ;’ 
c34an, 2-2adé, ‘from behind 
étTAaib, od-dal, ‘he gave up.’ 


Before the hissing.consonants m and 4, the letter c is 
pronounced nearly like m (sh), as: 
Ch ménxol, sh’ shap-koy, ‘with the cap ;’ 
Cb aécy, sk’ cha-soo, ‘from the hour.’ 
When cr is followed by g, the consonant 7 is not heard 
at all, as in the English word /isten, when the ¢, as 
in Russian, is not heard: 


yécTabl, ches-nay, ‘ honest ;’ 
nécTHni, pos-nay, ‘ meagre.’ 


Il, ® 
have corresponding sounds in the English letters » and /, 
as in post, proper; far, grief: ‘ 
népa, pa-ra, ‘a pair ;’ 
mpé3a, pro-ea, * prose ;’ 


epasnia, fran-tsé-ya, ‘France ;’ 
eonapi, fa-na-ré, ‘the lanterns,’ 


pe < 
The sound of this letter is the same as the German @: 
Bx, 2d)—ékh, ‘ them ;’ 


xopt, djor—khor, ‘the choir ;’ 
Ayx, dood)—dovkh, ‘ the spirit.’ 


Nore.—The letter x will be represented by £4. 
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Il, m. 
The English double consonant sf, as in the words she, dish, 


represents this consonant : 
mab, shép, ‘ thorn ;’ 
MBIDIb, mysh, ‘mice ;’ 
Aymé& doo-sha, ‘ soul.’ 


ad 
avah Chima * Ii}, wy. 


7 The English language has gg such sound as m, This letter, 
however, being composed of the two combined sounds of 
sh and ch (shch), both of which are in the English lan- 
guage, a little practice only is needed to acquire a perfect 
pronunciation of this compound consonant. Particular 
attention must be drawn to the fact that foreigners have 
always a tendency to commence this consonant with the 
single letter s, instead of the s&. Students should there- 
fore be careful in the pronunciation of this letter, and avoid 
the simple sound of s. 

Proper Sound. 
mutt, shchét, ‘ the shield ;’ 
ndwa, pésh-cha, ‘ the food ;’ 
Tauisb, tash—chél, ‘he dragged.’ 
Accidental Sound. 
The consonant ig, when followed by a, 1s pronounced as m 
(sh), as in 
NOM6MIBAK, pa-mosh-nik, ‘ assistant ;’ 
osouabiii, o-vash-nay, ‘vegetable.’ 


Ya » 
Proper Sound. 
This letter has exactly the same sound as the English double 
consonant ch in the words church, chose, which: 
4¥A0, choo-da, ‘marvel ;’ 
aeay, le-choo, ‘I fly ;’ 
H6WB, no-ché, ‘ nights,’ 
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Accidental Sound. 


Before the consonants t and u it is pronounced as m (sf) : 
yT0, shto, ‘ what ;’ 
Hap6aHo, xa-rosh-na, ‘ expressly.’ 


Il, u. 


The proper sound of this consonant is the same as the Ger-- 


man 3 ; its sound is as ¢z in the noun howiézer. | 
bad, tse-na, ‘ price ; 
ABopént, dva-rets, * palace ;’ 
aun6, lé-tso, ‘ face.’ 


Notre.—The letter g will be represented by ¢s. 


0, 0. 
This consonant (the English g) has the same sound as /, 
but is used only in words derived from the Greek, as: 
_ Aetan, a-phé-ny, ‘ Athens ;’ 
An0ee631, a-po-phe-oz, ‘ apotheosis ;’ 
Gedgopt, phe-o-dor, ‘ Theodore;’ 
Katiurpaeia, kal-é-gra-phé-ya, ‘ caligraphy.’ 


Aa, Mu, Hu, Pp. 

These four liquid consonants have the same sound as the 
English /, m, 2, r in the words land, me, name, road ; ball, 
drum, on, bar: 

rich, ahs0, less, dela, ‘ the forest, business ; 
mG10, 30Md, mala, 2éma, ‘a little, the winter ;’ 
Balt, O84, rash, ana, ‘ our, she ;’ 

post, 6¥pa, rod, bvo-rya, ‘the gender, the storm.’ 

Oss. 1.—Before the hard vowels or strong consonants 4 
is heard much more distinctly or much stronger than it is 
elsewhere ; in fact as though it were double, as in the 
English words well, Lloyd. 
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Oss. 2.—P is like the Irish 7, i.e. the rolling produced by 
the tip of the tongue coming against the roof of the mouth 


and upper front teeth needs to be stronger than it usually 
is with the English +. 


C. Tue Semivowers ([osyraacusia). 


'b, b, and UH. 

‘’b.—The hard semi-vowel t has no sound whatever when by 
itself; it can be placed only at the end of a syllable or 
word, and in that case it gives to the preceding consonant 
a strong harsh sound, as if the consonant were pro- 
nounced with an effort, or were doubled, as // in rod/, bald, 


or rr in burr: 
not, poll, ‘ flour ;’ 
cTon, sfop, ‘ stop ;’ 
BoB, zoll, ‘cross ;’ 
HOTb, nott, © of notes ; 
nop, porr, ‘of pores.’ 
b.—The soft semivowel 1 gives a very soft, liquid sound to 
the preceding consonant, as if the latter was followed by 
the Russian u or English e mute. The sound of the x in the 
termination gze, in the French words champagne, mon- 
tagne, cigogne, or the sound of / in the French words peril, 
steril, may approximately represent the sound of the soft 
semivowel b: 
Opdab, bragne, ‘ contest ;’ 
kuub, kigne, ‘ throw.’ 
Oss.—Neither of the above semivowels can be placed 
after a vowel or at the beginning of a word. 
'b and b can be met with in the middle of compound 
words and inflexions only, and in that case they are placed 
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to indicate that the vowel, which immediately follows, is to 
be pronounced separately. Thus it appears that the semi- 
vowels 1 and 5 can be joined to consonants only, and never 
to vowels. 

The + and 5, when they come after the hissing consonants 
%, 4, 01, W, sound nearly alike; thus, in the words 


HOOK}, — JOR 
KaMNuIh — MBIIIb, 


there is scarcely any difference in sound between m+ and 
a&b, or Mb and DIB. 


It is well to remark that for an Englishman the hard 
semivowel + does not present any difficulty of pronun- 
ciation. ‘The same cannot be said of the softs. Under 
careful guidance, however, by a Russian teacher, it is readily 
acquired. For those, however, who may have to study 
Russian without assistance, the following observation is 
of importance:—In no case should the tongue touch 
the front teeth or the front part of the palate; if this be 
done the pronunciation of any consonant, with the softness 
required in Russian, would be impossible. In commencing 
the study of the soft 5, the use of the English z, as in the 
word 6if, pronounced very short, is advisable; and the 
tongue should touch only the side of the teeth. or the side 
of the palate or cheek : 

aaub, dani, ‘ tribute 
Oposb, brovi, ‘eyebrow 
yecTb, ohesti, ‘honour ;’ 
60.ib, boli, * pain ;’ 
xocipb, ko-sari, ‘mower ;’ 
CKOpOb, scorbi, ‘ grief ;’ 
ecub, yenni, ‘Iam ;’ 
cTenb, stepi, ‘prairie ;’ 
rpa3b, gryazi, ‘mud ;’ 
6y3b, boodi, ‘be ;? 

OCb, o8i, ‘ axe.’ 
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Notr.—As the letter e represents the Russian letter g. 
the soft semivowel 5 may be represented by #, which should 
however, scarcely be heard. 


Exercise on the pronunciation of the semivowels » and b. 


Bait, he beat ; Bua, the ball ; 

Bait, he was ; Bhlib, an event ; 

buitp, the state ; Buitb, to be ; 

Tocn64%, of geutlemen ; Tocnéab, Lord ; 

Aaut, given; Aaub, the tribute ; 
Kaps, the heat ; Maps, fry, imp.; 
Kposs, the roof ; Kposs, the blood ; 
Mart, mate (in chess) ; Mats, the mother ; 
Ilapt, the steam ; Tlapb, steam out, imp. ; 
Cunt, the son. Cuab, blue. 


ey 


VM. 


This soft semivowel, the Russian u short, has an imperfect 
sound by itself, and can be distinctly heard only after a 
vowel, with which it forms one syllable. The letter y in 
the words may, say, way, represents the sound of the semi- 
vowel i very well: 

mall, may, ‘may ;’ 
Bbii, wey, ‘ blow ;’ 
ne, pey, * drink.’ 

Note.—Ii will be represertted henceforth by the English 
letter y. Although the letter y has been already adopted to 
fepresent the hard vowel 51, there can be no confusi«n, as 
b1 can only be placed after consonants, and i only after 
vowels, 


CLASSIFICATION OF VOWELS AND _ 
CONSONANTS. x 


According to the pronunciation of the letters in Rus- 
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sian, the vowels are divided into hard and soft. The semi- 


vowels are either hard or soft, and the consonants are 


divided into sharp, flat and liquid. 
A. Tue Vowets (Tadcapia byxssi). 


1. Hard (4e6é1nia), a, 9, 0, Y, Bl. 
2. Soft (rdHnia), a, e or 5, a or 1, W, &. 


B. Tse Semivowets (Moasyrsacusia Byxssi). 


1. Hard (tsépaaa), . 
2. Soft (marsia), b and a. 


C. THe Consonants (Corsacasia byes). 

1. Sharp (reépabia), ©, 0, 1, Cc, O, K, X, 0, 4, M0, ©. 
2. Flat (markia), 6, B, Tr, A, ®, 3. 

3. Liquid (a1apnbia), 4, M, 0, p. 


Oxss.—The liquid consonants, 4, M, H, p, may be also 
called semiconsonants ; all other consonants are mute. 


The consonants are also, according to their organic for- 
mation, divided into: 
1. Labials (ry6ne1a), 6, B, M, 0, %. 
2. Palatals (noqnéOnbia), 4, HB, p. 
8. Dental (3y6u5ia) : 
a. Linguals (a3biaabia), 4, T, UO. 
6. Lispings (meneseBatbia), 3, Cc. 
c. Hissings (mundolia), *, 4, WW, O. 
4. Gutturals (ropranunia), r, K, X. 
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UNION AND PERMUTATION OF VOWELS. 
Two hard vowels are never united together. 


The vowels 4, e, }0 and the semivowel 5 never admit 
before them the consonants r, k, x, nor do they in some 
instances even admit 4, T, 3, ¢. 


In the same way the vowel u, in the formation of 
derivative words, never admits before it r, k, X, H- 


A. PERMUTATION OF CONSONANTS. 


l. 4,1, 3 m 
cb ce before 
2. TT, K, Yq 
a ceane A, €, H, 10, b 
e 9 e 
chanee in 
4. CT, CK Senco Ile 


B. PEeRMvutTaTION oF VOWELS. ; 
l. a after r, K, X, 0, ® 4, @, WM ) a. 
10 change into Vv: 
2. bl after m, 4, OM, Of, ©, R, X changes into n. 


3. © when unaccented after un, *®, 4, UW, Wl, 
changes into e.* 


4. after i changes into a 


C. PrERMuTATION OF SEMIVOWELS. 
1. The semivowel 5 after a vowel changes into ii. 
2. The semivowel 5 before a consonant witht changes into e. 
3. The semivowel 1 before two consonants changes into 0. 


4. The semivowel ii before a consonant followed by + 
changes into e. 





* When ¢ is pronounced as yo (é) it is usually replaced by 0; as, 
aiin6, n4e96, instead of aliné, naevé. | 
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EPENTHESIS (Bcraska), aND Prostuesis ([pucrasra). 


The vowels ¢, 0, in accordance with the rule, when they 
replace the semivowels, are introduced for the sake of 
euphony between two consonants, as: 

Bétepp instead of BBTPb; | 
EPbOOR>d and not KpbuR>. 

The consonant 4 is inserted after the consonants B, @, 0, 
6, « when they are followed by the vowels e or 1, thus 
will be: 

1106.40 instead of 110610 ; 
408.410 instead of 40B0 ; 
Ky0.40 instead of Kyu”. 
The consonants 8 and w are sometimes added before 


vowels, as: 
eécemb instead of Oc ; 
Ba Keré instead of na eré. 


Apocope (Ycbyénie), anp Syncorx (Hsitie). 


1. Apocope is the shortening or the omission of a syl: 
lable at the end of a word: 
mHolt instead of mpén; 
qT06b instead of F166nI. 
2. Syncope is the elision of a letter in the middle of a 
word, thus will be: | 
Abhuy instead of ABHIHY. 


THE TONIC ACCENT. 


In dissyllabic and polysyllabic words one syllable is always 
pronounced with more marked emphasis and with greater 
effort of the voice than the remaining syllables in the same 
word. This modification of the voice is called the tonic 
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accent (yaapénie). The accented syllable of a word is called 
long, (A0ari#), and all other syllables are short (KopétRiit). 
The tonic accent in Russian books is printed only in the 
case of a few homonymous words, such as: 


B4M0K?, ‘castle,’ and 3aM6Kt, ‘lock ;’ 


or, in order to point out certain grammatical inflexions, as 


caésa, ‘of the word,’ geunit. sing. 
capa, ‘the words,’ nom. plur. 


The tonic accent is indicated by a little mark (“) over the 
vowel. As the tonic accent in Russian words cannot be 
determined by any definite rule, and as moreover in the for- 
mation of derivatives and in many inflexions it changes its 
place from one syllable to another, the accent over all 
Russian words in this Grammar will be marked. 





FIRST LESSON. — Iepssiit Yrors. 
Tuz Susstantive. — Hua Cymectsitesbsoe. 


Declension of Masculine Nouns, singular number. 
Ckionénie eahacrBennaro ncaa Mymeckaro pOAa. 
There are in the Russian Language seven Cases, one of 
which, however, the Vocative, is always the same as the 
Nominative, having a distinct termination of its own in a 
few Church Slavonic words only ; as, Bowe! Incyce Xpuc- 
Té! Orue! 


The Nominative, Huendtesbanl vaséms. 
The Vocative, SBaTerbublls nagéx. 
The Genitive or Possessive, PosuTesbablh DaAéem. 
The Dative, Aateapnpl nagéas. 
The Accusative or Objective, BuBuTeIbona Taser. 


The Instrumental or Ablative, Taopateapanil nayéx. 
The Prepositional or Locative, Upejsdmawi nagéxt. 
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Nom. 
Genit. 
Dat. 


" The fruit, 
Of the fruit, 
To the fruit, 


Accus. The fruit, 


Instr. 


By the fruit, 
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Hen. nadéacs, Waoxs. 
Podum. nad. 
Adam. nao. 
—. Bun. nad. 
Toop. nad. 
Prepos. Of [about] the fruit, Mpeds. nad. 


Taoga. 
Hioay. 
Ts07b. 
TlaogOmub. 
Taoas. 


Oss. ].—There are no Articles in the Russian Language, 
but in order to indicate the mutual relation of objects, the 
Nouns and Adjectives have different inflexions, by means 
of which they are declined. 


Oss. 2.—The accusative case is like the genitive in the 
names of animate beings, and like the nominative in 
Nouns designating an inanimate or abstract object. 


Oss. 3.—Substantives and Adjectives of hard termination 
are declined according to the hard declension; those of soft 
termination follow the soft declension. 


I, thou, he. — A, mot, ons. 


The court, a yard, 


A boy, 

The apricot, 
A fruit, 

A town, 

A man, 

A house, 
Solomon, 

A prophet, 
The table, 
The bread, 
Paris, 

The palace, 
The castle, 
The lock, 


Apopt. 


M4i1b9BK. 


A6pHK6Ct. 
Ts0sb- 
répoap- 
Yc10BBE. 
Ao. 
Cosomda. 
Tpopéxs. 
CTO.1b. 
X1660. 
Hapa. 
Asopéqs. 
S4MOR'B. 
SaMikb. 
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Oss, 4.—The present tense of the Auxiliary Verb 7o be 


(6sITb), in its proper sense, is always omitted. Thus in the 


phrases : 
I am a man, A qes0BbR ; 
A house isa building, Aoms crpoéale. 


Am (ecus) and és (ects) are omitted although understood. 
Not, He. 


Oss. 5.—The negative particle ne always precedes the 
word to which it refers : 
Not I, He a; 
Not the table, He cross. 


Au. 


Interrogation is rendered by the particle 14, which must 
always follow the interrogative word : 


AoOph-a8 m4sb9HK3? §«Is he a kind boy ? 

Méib9nKt-1n 4060p? Is the boy kind ? 

MAIbYHK2-1H OD? Is he a buy? (or a girl). 

OHD-1H M&JBUHE?D ? Ts he a boy ? (Is it he who is a boy, 
or sume one else) ¢ 


This, 3ror ; 


When ? Rorsa? 

Yes, Aa. 

No, Hérs. 

But, Ho. 

Also, as well, Tarme, a. 

And, Hi. 

Mine, Moi. 

Mine, (my own), Csou (when it refers to the 
subject of the phrase). 

Who? Kro? 

Your, Baur. 


Your (own), yours, 


Cspot (when it refers to the 
subject of the phrase). 
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Oss.—Aa is not used with an Interrogative Pronoun or 
Adverb ; as, 


Who is he? Kto 0a? 
When was he? Kor 4a 08%} 681rb 2 


The English ¢¢ has no equivalent in Russian, and is there- 
fore rendered by one of the Personal Pronouns of the third 
person : OHB, 0a, 0H0,—he, she, it ; as, 


Ts this house yours ? Baurs-18 J0Mb ? 
Yes, it is mine. + Aa, 08% wot 


Exercise I. 


An apricot is a fruit.—Paris is a town.—A castle is a 
house.—Solomon is a prophet.—He is a boy.—Is an apricot 
a fruit ?—Yes, it 1s a fruit.—Is Solomon a prophet ?—Yes, 
he is a prophet.—Is the castle a house ?—Yes, it is a house. 
Is Paris a town ?—Yes, it is a town.—Is a boy a man?—No, 
he is not a man, he is a boy.—The boy is not a man.— Bread 
is not a fruit.—He is not the prophet.—A yard is not a house. 
Who is he ?—He is a prophet.—Is he also a prophet.—No, 
he is not a prophet, but this man is a prophet.—lIs this house 
yours?—No, this house is not mine—Who art thou? 
I am a man. 
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SECOND LESSON—Bropoi Ypor. 


{ t Ectt-1m y Bacs ? 


Have you? Hwéere-an But ? 


Oss. 1.—The verb ¢o have may be rendered in Russian by 
ectb (18), followed by the preposition y, which governs the 
genitive case ; or, literally, by the verb awérs, which governs 
the Accusative. The first mode of expressing possession is 
more widely used, and, owing to its being a purely Russian 
idiom, it has no equivalent expression in English. There- 
fore, for a few lessons, the verb ectb will be treated in pre- 
ference to uubrtb. 

To interrogate, the particle 1a is added to ectb, as in 

. Have you Ectb-1m y Bach. 
It has already been remarked that the present tense of the 
verb ¢o be (6biTb) 18 rarely made use of by Russians. The 
first and second persons are never used, while the third 
person is used, as is shown above in the place of to hate or 


in the sense of 
There is, There are, Ects. 


Oss. 2.—Ectt, the third person of 6sitb, ¢o be, in the sense 
of ‘exist,’ though the subject be in the plural, remains in 
the singular, as: 


There is a house in the town, Ects J0Mb BB répor. 
There are houses in town, Ecth AoMS Bb répoat. 


Oss. 3.—The third person of To be, ects, is often omitted, 
not only in affirmative, but even in interrogative phrases, as : 


Have you the fruit ? Y Bach-1W D104 ? 
I have the fruit. ¥ mega D104. 


Nore.—Y mena ecb, ‘I have ;’ literally, ‘ Phere is-te-me. 


ot 
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Oss, 4.—As there are no Articles in Russian, “ J hare a 
fruit ?? and “I have the fruit’ are rendered in the same 


way, as: ; 
Y mena D404. 


The cheese, Cups. 

The sugar, Caxap?. 

The honey, MEXb. 

The cloak, Dams. 

The chair, Cryap. 

The master, Xoadua. 
Have you the fruit t + Y pach-i 01085? 
I have it. + Y mena out. 


Oss. — Jt, referring to fruit, which is masculine, is 
translated by ont (he). | 


Genders in Russian words are distinguished chiefly by 
their termination; but if by their nature they represent an 
animate being, irrespective of their termination, they belong, 
as in English, to the gender of the sex they represent ; thus 
the word gaa, ‘uncle,’ although of feminine termination, 
is of masculine gender. 


There are three Genders in the Russian Language : 


1, Masculine, Mymeckiit poss. 
2. Feminine, SKEHCKIH POA. 
3. Neuter, Cpéaniii poss. 


Oss. 6.—There are some Nouns ending in a, 4, b, and 
designating some quality in men, which can be used with 
the same termination both for masculine and feminine 
genders, as: 


Bpoadra, Vagabond, 
Cupoté, | Orphan, \ (man or woman). 


Such words are of common gender, d6miii poss. 
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Yours, Bam. 
What (sort), which ? Kakoit ? 
Which (one) ? Rotéppiii ? 
Which cheese have you Karéit CHDB y Bach ? 
I have yours. Y wena Bam. 
I have your cloak. Y mena Bam o1anys. 
Which table have you ? Kax6fi croit y Bach? 
I have my table. Y mend cpoli croup. 
Which chair have you, Kako ctyit y Bact, 
Mine or yours Moti wan cBoh? 
I have yours. Y wend Bamt. 
The palace, Asopéns, gen. Axopna. 
The castle, SA4MOKb, gen. 34NKa. 
The lock, SaMonb, gen. 3aMk4, 
Sir, C¥aapb. 


Exercise II. 


Have you the fruit ?—Yes, I have the fruit.—Have you 
your fruit ?—Yes, I have my fruit.—Have you the bread ? 
Yes, I have the bread.—Have you your bread ?—I have my 
bread.—Have you the cloak ?— Yes, I have the cloak.— Have 
you my cloak ?—I have mine.—Have you the cheese and the 
apricot ?—Yes, I have the cheese and the apricot.— Which 
fruit have you ?—I have my fruit.—Have you my table ?—I 
have your table.—Which table have you ?—I have yours. 
Have you a castle ?—Yes, I have a castle.—Have you also 
a chair ?—Yes, I have also a chair.—Which chair have 
you ?—I have yours— Which garden have you P—My own. 
Have you the honey ?—TI have the honey.— Which honey 
have you?—I have my honey ?—Have you your honey ? 
I have mine.—Have you a lock ?—Yes, I have a lock 
Which lock have you ?—I have my own. 
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Exercise III. 

What fruit have you?—TI have the fruit of the garden. 
Which garden have you ?—I have the garden of the palace. 
Which apricot have you?—I have the boy’s apricot (the 
apricot of the boy.}—Have you the garden and the yard of 
the palace P—No, I have the lock.—Which lock have you? 
I have mine and also the lock of the garden.— Have you the 
boy’s apricot and the man’s bread ?—No, I have the man’s 
apricot and the boy’s bread.—Which is my fruit P—This 
fruit is yours.—Is an apricot a fruit ?—Yes, it is a fruit. 
Is this bread a fruit ?—No, bread is not a fruit.—Who is 
Solomon P—He is Solomon, but I am not Solomon.—Are 
you a prophet ?—No, but he is a prophet.—Is this boy a 
prophet ?—No, he is not a prophet.—Is a prophet a man ? 
Yes, a prophet is a man.—Who is a boy ?—He is a boy. 
Who is man P—I am a man.—Is Paris a town ?—Yes, Paris 
is a town.—The castle and the garden of Paris.—The prophet 
of the town and the boy of the house.—The yard of the palace. 
Is a castle a town ?—No, the castle is not a town.—lIs he 
the master of the house ?—No, not he, but I am the master 
of the house and the master of the garden also.— Who is the 
master of the palace ?—He 1s the master.— Who is the master 
of the yard ?—I am the master of the yard.—The yard of 
the house is mine, but the lock of the garden is yours.—Is 
this table yours ?—No, it 1s not mine. 





THIRD LESSON. —Tperiii Ypérs. 


The boot, Canérs. 
The shoe, Batman. 
The stocking, Gyan. 
The goose, Tycb. 
The lantern, @onaps. 


The knife, Hox. 
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The handkerchief, Hsaton. 

The horse, Kons. 

The candlestick, NoacebwaaKt. 

Good, Xopémilt. 

Bad, Aypsol, xyaolt. 

Fine, handsome, pretty, Kpgcusaitt. 

Ugly, H¢xpactsul, Gesodpaznuit. 
Old, Crapuft. 

New, Hésutt. 

Large, big, Bosbmdtt. 

Small, little, Misui, wésensxtit. 
Beautiful, fine, Hiperpacanl. Preren 
Gold candlestick, Zou0T6# noaceédagKs. 
Leathern shoe, Komaunk OaumMakt. 

The lead, cpmnéns. Leaden, adj. cpnayésuit. 
The pewter, 62020. Pewter, adj. ogosdnani. 
The silver, cepedpé. Silver, adj. cepé6pasni. 


Oss. 1.— Material possessive adjectives (peujécTseHHbiA) 
are formed from names of material objects by changing their 
termmation into bili, HbIM, HHbIM, ABI, AHHBIM OBbIM, EBbIi, 
as : 

Fruit, Wa0sp; adj. Waogésult, of fruit. 
Table, Cror; adj. Crosésnf, of table. 

Oss. 2.—Many Nouns of masculine gender ending in 
® or b, in the nominative case, have the vowel 9 or e inserted 
for the sake of euphony between the two last consonants. In 
declining such Nouns 0 or e is omitted, as: 


Nominative, The stocking, Huesttessanit pag. Wya6K. 
Genitive, Of the stocking,  PogdTesbanit mag. yard. 
Dative, To the stocking, Aatessnnit mag. Wyary. 
Accusative, The stocking, Banutesabaw nag. Tysdx. 
Instrumental, By the stocking, Tsopiteaban nag. YyaKéus. 
Prepusitional, Of the stocking, Upejs6manii nag. O ayant. 


Excertion.—In some substantives ending in oks, the 
vowel 0, although in the termination, is preserved in the 
declension, as : 


e ( 40 ) 
SHatéxt, A connoisseur, gen. 3aarTord. 
Hrpéxt, A player, gen. Hrpora. 
Yein6at, A boat, gen. erora. 
Yecséxt, The garlic, gen. ecnora. 
B346nt, The rider, gen. agora. 
CbA0Kb, A passenger, * gen. CbyoRé. 


Oss. 3.—There are also substantives ending in ob in 
which 0, being a radical vowel, is also preserved in all the 
cases, as: 


a 


Boxt, The side. 
Port, The fate. 
.  °  Ypér, The lesson. 


Oss. 4.—By the same rule the vowel e, when inserted 
betaveen two consonants in the words ending in ent, is left 


out in the declension, as: 
The father, Orént, gen. Ora, ete. 
The merchant, Kyné1f3, gen. Kynna, ete. 


Oss. 5.—There are, huwever, words which preserve the 
vowel e in all the cases, as: 
The blacksmith, Kysnéns, gen. Kysnené, etc. 
A proud man, Topsjcns, gen. Fop,jema, etc. 
Oss, 6.—The euphonic vowel e after the liquid consonants 
1, H, p, 1s replaced in declension by the soft semivowel 5, in 
order to preserve the soft pronunciation of these liquid con- 


sonants, thus : 
The lion, Aes, gen. Absa. 
The polecat, Xopéxt, gen. Xoppra. 


Oss. 7.—When the euphonic e in the nominative case is 
preceded by a vowel, it is changed in all other cases into ii : 


A fighter, Boéyt, gen. Bolin4. 
The hire, Hae, gen. Hatimd. 
The forehead, 1062, gen. 4064, 
An eagle, Opéeat, gen. Opa. 


The corner, rot, gen. Yrad. 
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Which candlestick have you ! Kanof y Bact noacebanaxs ? 

I have the gold candlestick. Y wend aos0Té# noacebinaRt. 
Which shoe have you ? Raxoti y Bact Gammant ? 

I have the pretty leather shoe. Y mead xpacwenit x6maHul GamMars. 


Oss. 8.—Adjectives of full termination are usually placed 
before the substantives which they qualify, and agree with 
them in gender, number and case. 


Exercise IV. 


Have you my beautiful shoe ?—Yes, sir, I have 1t.—Have 
you my old shoe ?—No, I have it not.—Have you my golden 
candlestick P—No, I have it not.— Which eagle have you? 
I have the big eagle.—Have you my ugly handkerchief? 
No, I have (it) not.—Who has the beautiful handkerchief ? 
I have (it) not, I have only the old one.—Which sugar have 
you ?—Yours.—Which boot have you ?—I have my leathern 
boot.—Which goose have you?—I have the big goose. 
Have you my goose ?—No, I have my own.—Have you my 
old knife P—No, I have the new knife.—Have you a good 
knife ?—Yes, I have a good knife—Which lantern have 
you P—TI have your old lantern—Have you a handsome 
cloak ?—Yes, I have a handsome cloak.—Which cloak have 
you ?—I have the new cloak.—Have you a new table P—No, 
I have the old table only.—Have you a large house ?—No, 
I have onlya small house.—Which polecat have you P—I 
have the little polecat.—Is this golden knife yours P—No, 
the golden knife is not mine, but the silver knife is (mine). 
Which knife have you ?—I have the golden knife.—Is this 
yard large ?—Yes.—Which yard is small ?—Mine.—Have 
you a new lantern ?—No, I have an old lantern. 
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LESSON FOURTH.—4Yetserptsiit Yrdért. 


Nominative, The horse, 
Genitive, Of the horse, 
Dative, To the horse, 
Accusative, The horse, 
Instrumental, With the horse, 
Prepositional, About the horse. 

A king, 

The prince, 

The polecat, 


Huenitesbanl mag. Koab. 
Pogutesband nag. Kona. 
Aatespnniit nag. Kon. 
Banitessap nag. Konda. 
Tsopitesank nag. Kosént 
Ipeasomuni nag. O xont 
Kopo.b. 

Kga3b. 


Xopb, dim. Xopext, gen. XopbKa. 


Oss. 1.—There are three substantives ending in ek, 
which preserve in all the cases the euphonic vowel e, as: 


Haméxt, A hint. 
Yupert, 


. onpéns 7° reproach. 


Anything, 
Something. 


Something ! 
Anything ? 
I have nothing. 


Nothing, 


I have not, 


Have you { 


gen. Hawera. 
gen. Yupera. 
gen. Honpéra. 


Yto HH6yab, 
Yro To, 410 HHOVAB. 


Ectb-4H y Bach ITO BAGYAb? 
Y mend utrs nagerd. 


Haytd, aaderod. 
TY mena nbrs. 


Oss, 2.—Transitive verbs preceded by a negative always 


govern the genitive. 


Oss. 8.—When #976 is with a preposition, it is placed 
between the negative particle aa and the pronoun 470, as: 


Ha 3a 470, 


Have you a horse ? 
I have no horse, 
The cord, 

The coffee, 


The tea, 


For nothing, not for anything. 


Rer—an y Bact Kons ? 
¥ mena Abd KOnA. 
Tinypoxt. 

Kéeelt. 

Yat. 
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Nominative, The tea, Huendtesbaui mag. att. 
Genitive, Of the tea, Pojwtesban pag. Yaa. 
Dative, To the tea, Adtespawht nag. Yan. 
Accusative, The tea, Bandressunf nag. ail. 


Instrumental, By the tea, TsopitessHw nag. Wdent. 
Prepositional, Of the tea, Upeassmanhk nay. O 446. 


Anything good, 4Uto naéyab xopomaro. 


Have you anything good a Ectb-un y.Bact yo BuGyab xopdmaro ? 


Have you something good t 
Nothing of bad, Hwuerd Aypuaro. 
I have nothing bad. Y mend utTb HuTeré AypHAro, 
I have nothing good. Y mesa HSTb UNGer6 xOpomaro. 


Some (quantity), HfcrosbKo. 
What? ro? 


Oss.—Some and any, used in an unlimited sense, are not 


translated, as: 
Have you @ny(tea! Ecri-un y pact salt?—Ihave some, Y wena ects sali, 


What have you ? 416 y Bact? 
What have you good t Yo y Bact xopémaro ? 
I have guod tea. Y wend xopomili yall. 


Oss. 4.—The impersonal verb ars .is never omitted. 
brs derived from the ancient Russian abcts or ne ecrb, and 
means ‘ is not, there is not;’ therefore, y weua abr, word for 
word, will be, ‘ ¢here is not to me.’ 


Iron, adj. Keatanui. 

Wooden, adj. Aepesdnuuit. - 
Cotton, adj. 

Paper, aay. Bymamauit. 


Stone, adj. Rawesnul 
Copper, adj. MBauwi. 
Wouvllen, adj. Cyxésuntit. 
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* 


DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


CKIOHEHIE Hmiup [eaaaraATEAbHbiXxt. 
Full Hard Termination. 


Singular. 


Nominative, Old, 
Genitive, Of the old, 
Dative, To the old, 
Accusative, Old, 


Instrumental, By the old, 
Prepositional, Of the old, 


E,uncrsennoe 


Hucsitesanit, mag. 
Poautesbnnia, mad. 
Adatesbuniit, nag. 
Bouutcsbant, maj. 


ur CTaparo. 


TsopuTesbna, a4. 
Tipeqs6manf, ag. 


Guacsd. 


Crapuit. 
Craparo. 
Crapowy. 
Crapuk 


Crépuws. 
O cTépum>. 


Oss. 5.—The Adjectives in declension must follow either 
the hard or soft termination, according to the table at the 
commencement of the First Lesson. 


Only, 


What have you ? 

I have only the cloak. 
Have you anything good ? 
I have nothing good. 


TOIbKO. 
W1t6 y Bact? 


Y Mena TOAbKO naanrd. 


EctTb-18 y Bach 4TO HBOYAB Lopémaro 
Y mesa abTD HHIerO Xopémaro. 


Him, Ero, (accusative and genitive of the pers. pron. o#4). 


EXeErcisE V. 

Have you my golden cord P—I have it.—Have you the 
good sugar ?—I have (it) not.—Which sugar have you P 
I have the bad sugar.—Have you your gold candlestick ? 
No, I have it not—What have you ?—I have the silver 
candlestick.— What have you bad ?—I have nothing bad P 
Have you the cheese ?—No, I have nothing.—Which cord 
have you P—I have the gold cord.—Have you good coffee ? 
I have no good coffee, 1 have good tea.—Which tea have 
you?—I have your tea—Have you something good ?—I 
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have good sugar and coffee-——What have you bad?—I have 
a bad shoe.—Which shoe have youP—I have your shoe. 
What have you handsome ?—I have a handsome woollen 
cloak.—Have you the handsome horse P—No, I have him 
not.— Which boot have you P—I have the old leathern boot. 
Have you my good cheese?—Yes, I have it.—Have you 
the silver cord ?—No, I have it not.—What have you ?—I 
have my bread.—Have you the fine goose P—I have not the 
fine goose, I have the little polecat. 


FIFTH LESSON.—Darsrit Yport. 
This, Drorb, gen. sag | Demonstrative pro- 


That, Tort, gen. Toro. nouns. 
This man, Stor TeAOBEES. 
That fruit, TOTh 1404. 


Oss. 1.—Substantives having an adjectival termination 
are declined as adjectives : 
The tailor, Doprao#, gen. nopradro. 


Oss, 2.—Some masculine nouns, ending in 4, b, & when 
they signify divisible matter have in the genitive case the 
inflexion of y or 10 instead of a or 4, as: 


The tobacco, TaO4Kb, gen. Tadany. 
The glue, Kibh, gen. Rab. 


Oss. 3.—The same inflexion of y or 10 in the genitive is 
also taken by some nouns of inanimate or abstract objects, 
which preserve in the genitive the tonic accent of the 


nominative case, as: 
The taste, BEYChb, gen. BRYCY. 
The hour, qact, gen. Jacy. 
The occasion, ciyyall, gen. cayqan. 
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Oss. 4.— All such substantives may, however, have also 
in the genitive their regular inflexion of a, or a. 


Nortt.—The inflexion of y or 1 in the genitive is used to 
indicate a quantity, and the inflexion of a, 4 in all other 
instances, thus will be: 


A pound of tea, Oynth 7p. 
The aroma of tea, ApomdTB 94a. . 


Oss. 5.—There are monosyllabic and dissyllabie words 
which, when preceded by the preposition 8b or Ha, take in 
the prepositional case the inflexion of y or 10 instead of &, as: 


In the honey, Bb weAy, instead of Bb MéAB. 
On the bridge, Ha mocty, instead of na mocrs. 

Oss. 6.—Many of these monosyllabic and dissyllabic 
words may, however, take in the prepositional case either 
of these inflexions, i.e. y, 10, or a, 4, as: 

Ha AéuB, ‘On the house;’ and na Aomy, ‘at home.’ 
Bt Buab, ‘In the aspect ;’ and BB BHAy, ‘in view.’ 

Notse.—In most cases, as is seen from the above examples, 
the nouns ending in the prepositional case in y, 1, lose their 
primary signification. 

Oss. 7.—The tonic accent is placed on the last syllable 
when a noun In the prepositional case ends in y, 10, as: 


Na AOMY, Bb kab, etc. 


That which, Tors, KoToppiit. 
That (person) whom, ‘Tors, Kotéparo. 
The one whom, Tord, KoTOparo. 


Oss. 8.—The English possessive case is rendered in Rus- 
siun by the repetition of the noun with the genitive. 
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Which bread have you ! 

I have my neighbour’s. 
Which cloak have you ? 

I have the tailor’s. 

I have that, which you have. 


Have you my horse, or my 
fathers ? 

I have this horse. 

Have you that horse ? 

I have not your father’s horse. 

Have you my tailor’s velvet 1 

I have not the tailor’s, 


My, mine, 
Nominative, My, mine, 
Genitive, Of my, of mine, 
Dative, To my, to mine, 
Accusative, My, mine, 


Instrumental, By my, by mine, 

Prepositional, Of my, of mine. 
Thy, thine, 
His, 


Kar6i y pach x1h63? 

Y. mena X1568 coca. 

Karo y pach o4auy? ? 

Y Mend Maany> noprnaéro. 

Y wend TOT, KROTSpyi y Bach. 


+ Molt-18 KON y Bact, HAM KOH MOerO 
oTna ? 

Y mepa Struts Rous. 

Y Bach-im TOTh KOHb? 

Y Mend HBTS Kon BAMero OTA. 

Y pach-i8 O4pxath Moerd noptnaro 

Y mend ASTD O4pxary oopraaro. 


Mois. 
Hycnttesbani mag. Molt. 
Posuitesbault as. Moerd. 
Aatespoul nag. Moexy. 
Bankteatoni nag. Molt. 
Tsopiterbawit nas. Mow. 
Tpeyaomenh nag. O Moéms. 


Tsoi. 
+Csoi. 


Oss. 9.—Tsoa and csofi are declined like moa. 


His, 


Eré. 


Ero, as possessive pronoun, is not declined. 


Note.—The Russian language has no possessive pronoun 
for the third person; it is rendered by the genitive case of 


the third personal pronoun : 


Ero, ‘his (of his),’ from owt, ‘ he.’ 


Oss. 10.—Csoii may be also called a possessive reffective 
pronoun, as it is used for all the three persons; thus cBoii is 
used for my, thy, his when it refers to the subject of the 
phrase, and ero when it has no reference to the subject. 
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Which tobacco has your brother! Kaxdii ta64xt y sAmero 6pAta ? 
He has his (own). Y nero cpoll. 


I have not my tobacco, I have his. Y meud ue ceo TaGaKb, y Mend ers TAGAKDS. 
¥ ee 


He has, Y nero. wy Hs i ts 
Oss. 1]1.—Hero is the genitive of the third personal 
pronoun oxt. ‘To this pronoun, when preceded by a prepo- 
sition, the letter o is added. 


But, Ho, a. 


The bell-ringer, 3sondpp. 
The husband, Mym. 


The brother, Bpars. 
The cousin, Apowpoanwé Opars. 
The friend, Apyrt. 
An enemy, Bpars. 


The thimble. Hanépcroxs. 
What sort? Kakdii?—Whose? Yet? 


Whose horse have yout . elt Kons y Bach? 
I have your horse. Y Mcuad Ball KOnb. 


And, TA (disjunctive). 
Oss. 12.—And when used as a disjunctive, is translated a. 


Have you the new horse, or Hosbifi-ait y Bach Koub, tu cTapLlt ? 
the old one ¢ 

I have this new horse. Y wend Stors a6su KOBB. 

Have you my horse ? Moli-an Konb y Bact? 

I have my brother’s. Y mend koub Moeré Opéta, 
The ass, Océsp, gen. ocid. 
The hammer, Mos0T6KS, gen. MOLOTES 
A stupid man, a fool, Faynéyt, gen. rayoya. 
The merchant, Kyoéqt, gen. kyon. 
The old man, a monk,  Crépen, gen. crdipya. 
Oats, (collect), Oséct, gen. opcd. 
The handkerchief, Haatékt, gen. 04arK&. 
The player, Hrpéxs, gen. Hrpoxa. 


Barley, (collect), Huéus, gen. auuend and armen. 
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Much, plenty, many, Mudro. 
A little, not much, Maso, HeMHOTO. 
“2 Pnough, Aosoibgo0. 


Obs! ZAtnsro, MA10, 40B01bHO, and HbcKoAbKO govern the 
genitive. 


Exercise V1. 


Have you a hammer?—lI have no hammer.—Has the 
merchant a hammer P—Yes, he has.—What (sort of a) 
hammer has your brother ?—My brother has no hammer, 
but my cousin has an iron hammer.— Whose handkerchief 
have youP—I have my brother’s handkerchief.—Whose 
enemy is he P—He is my enemy.— Which ass has the old 
man P—The old man has your old ass.—Whose horse have 
you ?—I have the player’s horse.—Whose hammer has he? 
He has my iron hammer.—Has he also your old leathern 
shoe P—No, he has it not-—Has the husband a brother P 
No, the husband has no brother.—Whose husband is this 
man ?—This man is my old husband.—Has your enemy his 
horse P—No, sir, he has mine-—Whose thimble has the old 
‘ailor ?——He has my cousin’s thimble.—Have you my sugar 
and my honey P—No, sir, I have my honey and his sugar. 
Has this old player a new handkerchief P—No, he has no 
handkerchief, but his brother has.—Have you good tea? 
I have no good tea, I have good coffee.—Is this a silver 
thimble P—No, sir, it is an iron thimble-—Whose is this 
copper lantern ?—Mine.—Is it not his ?—No, he has no 
lantern. 


Exercise VII. 


Have you some oats ?—I have no oats.— What have you? 

IT have plenty of sugar—Has your father enough tobacco ? 

He has not much, but enough.—Have you plenty of honey? 
E 
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I have not enough honey.—Have you my tobacco ?—I have 
no tobacco.—I have your tea, and he has your sugar. 
The brother has not much bread.—Has not the merchant 
my silver lantern P—He has not the lantern.—Has the 
stupid man plenty of tobacco and plenty of tea ?—He has 
plenty of tobacco, but not much tea.—The old merchant’s 
young son has plenty of beautiful velvet—Has the stupid 
man my large knife >—He has not yours, but his own small 
knife—Which merchant has fine barley P—The rich one. 
Has not the blacksmith the hammer P—He has not the ham- 
mer, but some oats.— Whose bread has he P—He has the old 
man’s bread.—Has not the merchant’s boy an ass P— He has 
no ass, but a horse.-—Has the merchant my table P—Yes, he 
has your table.-—The merchant has no bread, and the old man 
has no cheese.—The player has some bread, but not enough 
cheese.—Have you not my good friend’s handkerchief ? 
You have it.—Has he not his stocking ?—He has.—Has 
his brother plenty of tobacco P—A little—Has the player 
the white handkerchief ?—Yes.— Which eagle has the boy ? 
He has the white eagle.— Whose is the white eagle P—The 
boy’s white eagle. 


SIXTH LESSON.—Ilecroi Ypors. 


The bootmaker, Cas6mHaKD. 

The shoemaker, BawiMAqH BES. 

The blacksmith, Kyanéqt, gen ry3uega. 
Coal, Kémenanit yrosb. 
Charcoal, Yroab, gen. yraa. 

The stag, O1étb, gen. O16HA. 

The pigeon, T61yOb. 


The kettle, Kotést, gen. rotad. 
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The banker, Bansups. 

A commission agent, Bapmesol waksept, 
The pot, Topmdért, gen. ropuKd. 
A friend, Apyrs. 

A friend (an acquaintance), Ipiateap. 

The lead pencil, Rapan 4am. 

The penknife, Hepowtanwit ndwuRS. 
The chocolate, Iloxo1arb. 

A confectioner, Kanauteps. 

A covk (man), Ténaps. 

The wax, Bock, gen. BOCRY. 


Neither, nor, 
At, 


Ha, au. 
y. 


I have neither the confectioner’s Y mend atts aa moKOsitTa RaAjutepa 
chocolate nor the cook’s. Ha MOKOaTa Né6Bapa. 

Have you the bread or the cheese? Xat63-1H y Bac MAN ChIpD ? 

i have neither the bread nor the Y med wbrb aw xa%0a UH CUpy. 
cheese. 

Have you my sugar or yours ! 

I have neither mine nor yours. 


Mofl-an cAxapb y Bact Hin cBoh ? 
Y wend nbrb AH CBOeré AH Bducro. 


The umbrella, SOOTHRD. 
The carpenter, Hs6THHkb. 
The cabinet-maker, joiner, | Crosapt. 

Of the cabinet-maker, Crosap4. 

By the cabinet-maker, Crounpou. 

A mason, KaMeablgurs. 
A nail, T'B03 Ab. 

A morsel, piece, KycéRrt. 
What have you ? UtTo y Bach? 


What is the matter with you? +4Uto cb sana? 


- Nothing, Hust6, oayerd. 


‘ 


\ e e ° e . 
Oss.—No negative word in Russian abolishes the negative 
‘particle se before a verb, as: 
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fl suteré ne auto. 
| ¥ mead wayerd wéTs. 


Have you anything ! Ectb-2H Y Bach ITO HHOY Ab ? 
¥ werd ect. 


I have nothing, 


He has, 


Ont uber. 
Nominative, He, Hyea. n. Ont. 
Genitive, Of him, Poat. a. Eré, or (gerd, with @ preposit.). 
Dative, To him, Aart. w. Ey, or (nemy, when with a 
preposition). 
Accusative, Him, . Bag. a. Ero, or (wer6, when with a 
preposition). 
Instrumental, By him, Tsop. uo. Hut, or (HEMB, then with a 
preposition). 
Prepositional, Of him. peg. uw. Ob nen. 
A Frenchman, @panny3t, 
A Russian, Pycceitt. 
A German, Htvens, 
An Englishman, AGrinwaHaat, 
An Italian, Hrasbanent, 
A Spaniard, Hcnduegt, 
Also, H, Takme. 


Exercisg VIII. 

What has the little boy P—He has a piece of cheese. 
Have you the cabinet-maker’s hammer ?—I have neither 
the cabinet-maker’s nor the carpenter’s hammer.—Which 
umbrella have you ?—I have my brother’s cotton umbrella. 
What have you?—I have nothing.—Which thimble has 
his diligent son ?—He has my tailor’s (thimble).—Has he 
not also my cotton umbrella?—He has neither yours 
nor his umbrella—Have you the Frenchman’s woollen 
cloak P—I have not, his brother has it.—Which and 
whose lead pencil have you ?—I have my good friend’s 
lead pencil.—Which nail have you?—I have the black- 
smith’s nail—Have you also the bootmaker’s nail ?—No, 
I have the shoemaker’s only.—What have you, choco- 
late or sugar P—I have neither chocolate nor sugar, but I 
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have plenty of bread and some honey.— Whose black horse 
have you?—I have not the black, but the rich banker’s 
white horse.—Is this fine big pigeon yours?—It is not 
mine.—Have you not any coal?—I have some charcoal. 
Who has plenty of tobacco P—The carpenter and the mason 
have not plenty of tobacco, but they have wax.—Who has 
good strong tea?—The Russian or the German has it. 
Has the Spaniard plenty of sugar ?—He has a little of it. 
Has the merchant enough coal P—He has not enouch (of it), 
but the rich Englishman has plenty (of coal).—Has the 
carpenter the wooden hammer ?—He has not.—Has not 
the joiner a wooden chair or a table P—He has neither the 
wooden chair nor the wooden table, but (he has) a good 
iron coffer. 


Exercise IX. 


Has the Russian a good umbrella P—Yes, he has a good 
umbrella.—W hose good umbrella >The German’s.—Have 
you my brother’s good lead-pencil, or this good boy’s small 
penknife ?—I have neither his lead-pencil nor the penknife. 
What has your friend P—He has his and my old neighbour’s 
coal and wax.—Which old neighbour’s P—The baker’s. 
Has not the Englishman the stocking and the cord ?—He 
has not the stocking but (he) has the Russian’s golden cord. 
Has not the Italian a little glue ?—Neither the Italian nor 
the Spaniard have any glue-——Have you the Frenchman’s 
or the merchant’s tobacco P—I have neither the Frenchman’s 
nor the merchant’s tobacco, I have the shoemaker’s white 
wax only.—Has the young Englishman a silver candlestick ? 
No, not a silver but a copper one.—Who has the black. 
smith’s large iron hammer ?—Neither the merchant nor he 
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has it.—What have you ?—I have nothing.—Has not the 
fighter a lion ?—He has neither the lion nor the polecat. 
Has the handsome horse a white forehead ?—No, he has a 
black forehead.—He has no good taste.—The Russian has 
plenty of good black tea, but the Italian has neither white 
nor black tea.—Have I not something good ?—I have 
nothing good.—Have you my cotton handkerchief or the 
Englishman’s brother’s silk handkerchief P—I have neither 
your cotton handkerchief, nor that of the Englishman’s 
brother’s.—What have you ?—I have the tailor’s cloak only. 
Whose tea have you P—I have the commission-agent’s tea. 
Have you not also the merchant’s tea?—I have not the 
merchant’s tea.—Has the blacksmith enough tea, sugar, 
cheese, wax and glue ?—No, not enough, but he has plenty 
of black coffee.—W hose is this iron coffer ?—The banker’s, 


SEVENTH LESSON.—Ceasudi Ypous. 


Our, ours, Haut. 





Nominative, Our, ours, Henttreabani nag. Ham. 
Genitive, Of our, Poatitesbanil nas. Hamero. 
Dative, To our, Aéteapnnit naz. Hamemy. 
Accusative, Our,ofour, Busuteibani nag. Haus, namero. 
Instrumental, By our, Teopiiresbanti oay. Hawn. 
Prepositional, Of our, peqsomaniit naj. O Hamens. 

The sand, Tlecort. 

Anox, yy ow Bak. 

Abull, ~~ ~ Bost. 

The biscuit, Cy xapb. 

The pie, Tupdérs. 

The cake, TApomors. 

The captain, Kanataus. 

The lieutenant, Tlopy tHkb. 

The major, Maidps. 

A cavalry captain, Pétunctps. 


The col onel, HMoskoOBULES. 
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Have 1? oe ima? 
Ecth-18 y wenk? 
Have I the cloak ? +Y mend-a8 gia ? 
You have it. Ons y pach. 
You have not. ‘ha He Y Bach. 
Er6é y Bact atts. 


Have T something good ! ( Hutw 28 « 970 BaO¥s8 Xxopsmaro? 
Ects aH y MeHd ITO HAOY AL XOPOMaro? 


You have nothing good. ¥ sacb ats agierdé xopémaro. 


Oss. 1.—In interrogative sentences the verb stands before 
the subject, but when a sentence begins with an inter- 
rogative pronoun or other interrogative word, the verb may 
be placed either before or after the subject, as: 

Bugute 18 Bu? Do you see t 


ate — pijare? } What do you see f 
Gro BMAnTe Bhi? 


Oss. 2.—As it has been already remarked, the interro- 
gative in Russian may be rendered in four different ways : 


1. Commencing a sentence with ectb-18, as : 
Have you the bread ? Ectb-iH y Bach x1663 ? 


2. Commencing a sentence by a verb, followed by the 
interrogative particle 49, as: 


Have you an umbrella? Hutere um eit 368THKt ? 


3. By an adverb or an adjective apocopated, followed also 
by 48: 
Is this a kind man ? Acope-an STors ses0BbK> ! 
4. By the preposition y, followed by a noun or pronoun 
with 4H, as: 


4) 
Has the father a horse? Y oTg4 48 KOmD.- 
Have I the umbrella !? Y mead 2a 3OHTHEBS 
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T have, 
Thou hast, 
He has, 
We have, 
You have, 
They have, 


What have IP { 


Have I the cook’s knife ? 
You have it not, 
Have you it 


A uwbp. 

Tal autem. 
Out ayters. 
Mul aNbemt. 
Bu axéere. 
Ont uxtiors. 


dro a ambi ? 
TU1o y mena? 


Y wend 40 HomD nésapa? 
¥ Bact eré atts. 
Y Bach 40 003? 


. Out y mend. 
T have it, t {a eré autio. 
; Eré y wend HET. 
T have it not, fl eré He uubn. 
Have | it t - Y mend am on3? 
The ram, Bapéar. 
The calf, Te1éHORt. 
Who? Kto? 
Which ? Karéii, oréperit. 
That which, Tors, KOTOpbIii. 

Fresh, new, Cobaitt. 

Dear, expensive, Aopordéa. 

Bright, light, Cebranit. 

Dark, Témanit. i 
Nominative, Bright, light, Huentternuh: Dag. Cebrauit. 
Genitive, Of bright, Poadteaba nit * mag. Cebtaaro, 
Dative, To bright, Aétesbau = may. Cabtiomy. 
Accusative, Bright, Crbtanill, 


Instrumental, By bright, 
Prepositional, Of bright, 
The evening, 
To day, 
The day, 


Toeday we have a very dark evening, 


Cstraaro. 

Teopiteasaw mag. Crbériwns. 
Ipeaioxanit nag. O cebraoms. 
Béveps. 

Ceré4ua. 

Aeub, gen. ana. 


Banitessan mag. { 


Ceréana y Bach 6venb Tenn Béqep 
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Nominative, Fresh, Hueaitesoni nag. Cebmift. 
Genitive, Of fresh, Positeaban mag. Cabaaro. 
Dative, To fresh, Adtespnbl nag. Cebxemy. 
Accusative, Fresh, Buaitespawa nag. Cobmilt, cebmaro. 


Instrumental, By fresh, | Tsoputesbault nay. Cebus. 
Prepositional, Offresh,  Upeqasmumit mag. O cabacms. 


Steel, adjective, Craibndi. 


Exercise X. 


Have you my ram or that of my cook P—I have neither 
your ram nor your cook’s.— Whose ram have you ?—I have 
the captain’s ram.—Is it big ?—No, it is not big.—Has he 
the white biscuit and the baker’s good new bread P—He 
has neither the white biscuit nor the baker’s new bread. 
Has he enough cheese ?—He has not enough cheese, but he 
has plenty of good wax.—Has not the Frenchman good 
taste P—The Frenchman has good taste—Who has my 
leathern boot?—Neither I nor he (has it), but the poor 
bootmaker has it.—Have you the steel knife P—No, I have 
not, and he also has not (it)—-Have you good tea ?—Yes, 
Is your tea good?—No, not good, but it is new.—Whose ° 
umbrella has the banker ?—He has the neighbour’s brother’s 
umbrella.—His own neighbour’s?—No, not his own, but 
that of his neighbour.—Has he something good P—He has 
nothing good.— What bave 1?—You have nothing.— Whose 
penknife has this boy ?—He has his father’s little penknife. 
Has the father or the merchant the cook’s knife ?—The 
merchant has not, but the cook has it.—Has the boy the 
knife or the thimble ?—Not the knife, but the thimble. 
Has this rich Englishman a wooden or stone castle ?—He 
has neither a stone nor a wooden castle, he has only a good 
wooden house.—Has the boy plenty of sand and wax P 
Which boy ?—The German’s boy.—This boy has neither 
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sand nor wax.—Has the ass enough oats?—No, he has not 
enough.—Has the old bootmaker his own boot or mine? 
Not yours, but his (own).—Whose stag has he ?—The mer- 
chant’s.—Has he the stag only, or also the pigeon ?—He 
has the stag only.—Who has no tea ?—The confectioner’s 
brother and the old joiner have (it) not. 


Exercise XI. 


Which ox has your friend?—My kind friend has his 
neighbour's, the Russian’s ox.—Has he also the cook’s big 
ram ?—No, he has not his ram.—Whose pigeon has that 
merchant P—That merchant has no pigeon.— Has the con- 
fectioner a good pie, and is he your neighbour ?—The 
confectioner has no pie, and he is not my neighbour.—Has 
this poor merchant and that rich banker plenty of sugar, 
honey, tea and wax ?—The poor merchant has only plenty 
of honey, and a little sugar, tea and wax; but the rich 
banker has nothing, neither wax nor tea.—How much black 
tea has this merchant’s father ?—He has not enough of it. 
Whose friend is this Frenchman ? and whose friend is that 
German ?—This Frenchman is the friend (acquaintance) of 
that Englishman, and that German is the friend of this 
Spaniard.—Is your cook a Spaniard ?—He is not @-Spasiand, 
but a Russian.—What is the matter with you ?—There is 
nothing the matter with me—wWhich piece of bread is 
mine 2—This small piece is yours.—Has the joiner or the 
mason the carpenter’s nail?—Neither the joiner nor the 
mason (has it), but his cook has it.—Has not the neighbour 
an iron or wooden hammer ?P—He has neither a wooden nor 
iron hammer.—Have not I good sugar or bad coffee ?—You 
have nothing.—Have I something good ?—You have good 
tea.—Has the prince the stone castle and the beautiful 
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garden ?—The prince has neither a stone castle nor a 
beautiful garden.—Is it a wooden knife ?—The knife is not 
a wooden but an iron one.—Has the old baker any new 
bread ?—Which baker ?—The Englishman.—The English- 
man has no new bread, but the German has.—Who has 
neither ram nor calf?—He.—Which calf is dear ?—The 
calf which I have-—Has he any new bread and fresh 


fruit ’—He has. 


EIGHTH LESSON.—Bocsmoa Ypors, 


I give, 

Thou givest, 
He gives, 
We give, 
You give, 
They give, 


A gan. , 

Thi Aaenib. 
Ont Aaers. 
Mil JaeMt. 
Bbl AaeTe. 
Ona jawrs, 


Oss. 1.—There is only one form in Russian for the present 


tense, thus: 


I give, I am giving, and I do give, is rendered by a qato. 


4 Who gives? 


I do not give. 
y you give ? 
) you not give 
You do not give? 
Do I give? 
He does not give. 
Does he give ? 
He does not give. 
What does he give you? 
He gives me nothing. 


Kto 4aeéTt ? 

fl ne Aalo. 

Aaéte 18 BI? 

He aaete 40 Bhi? 

Bul ne Aaete 7? 

Aa an a? 

Oud He AaeTS. 

Aaers an 083 7? 

Oud He AaeTD. 

YTO OND BAND AaeTB ? 
Ont angerdé MHS He gaers. 


- Ons, 2.—Japats, ‘ to give,’ governg, as in English, the 
dative of the person (indirect govern) and the accusative 


of the thing (direct govern). 
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He gives me a coffer, 


To me, 

To thee, 

To him, 
To myself, 
To thyself, 
To himeelf, 


Ont AacTb MBB CYBAYES. 
Mas, 
Teos. 
Evy. 


¥ seat 


Oss. 3.—Ce6b is the dative of the reflective personal pro- 
noun ce64, which has neither nominative case nor plural 
number. This reflective pronoun is used for the three 
persons whenever the action returns on the agent, as: 


I give to myself, 

Thou givest to thyself, 
He gives to himself, 

We give to ourselves, 
You give to yourselves, 
They give to themselves, 


What has my friend ? 
He has nothing, 


To whom does the baker give 
the bread ? 

He gives it to his neighbour. 

To which neighbour ¢ 

To the carpenter. 


To whom ? 

To which ? 

To which (one) ? 
To nobody, 

To somebody, 


White bread, 
Brown bread, 
Stale bread, 


A aw cob. 

Tu sac cect. 
On gaére cecb, 
MBI Jaéur cosh. 
Bu gacte cecs. 
Onn gars cebh. 


Ito y moeré apfra. 
¥ werd nagerd atbrs. 


Romy Of4A0UH HKD JETS X1860 ? 


Out AaeTe erd caoexy cocbsy. 
Karouy cocbsy ? 
Hadétaaey. 


Romy (dative of rro) ? 

Karomy (dative of kanéil) P 

Rotépomy (dative of koréppiil) P 

Huakomuy (dative of aakré). 

Romy nudyab (dative of gto 
HaOy Ab). 

Berl x56. 


Yepnal x1668. 
Yepcraylt 11563. 
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Diligent, Dpasémani, 
Laborious, ; 
Assiduous, i TpyAos6wentl, 
Cotton, adjectire, Bymé mani, 

Silk, adjective, Méarosnit. 

Wooden, Aepesauanit. 

White, Bhibit. 

Black, Tépauit, 

The ham, Oxopors. 

The sentinel, Yacosol. 

The diamond, AiM&3t. — ae 
The footman, Haren. Hr 2 
The doctor, Bpa%. 

The master (teacher), Yaiites. 

The pupil, — YqeHuE. 

His penknife, Eré nepowsannl HOxEE be 
His eye, Eré raa3t, 

His tea, Ero yait. 


Somebody, Kro ua6yab (genitive, ord 


-“HEOYAB). 
Has somebody my penknife? § Ects 4a y xoré nu6y Ab Moh neporinnmlt 
HOKRKD ? 
Nobody, 


t Huktd (genitive, HaKoro). 
Not anybody, 


Oss.—When there is a preposition before nugto, it must 
be placed between the negative particle aa and the pro- 
noun &T0, thus: 


Nobody has it, Hua y roré eré atrs, 
The rice, Pact. 

Barley, flummégb, gen. aiend, 
A stone, Kamenb, gen. KAMHA. 


An officer, Oounéps. 
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The soldier, Corsars. 
A burgher, Mbmageet. 
The citizen, Ipax aqua. 
A gentleman, Asopaniu. 
Andrew, Anjpel. 
Nicolas, HaKo.1ah. 
Alexis, Asexctit. 
Exerciss XII. 


~ Who is this soldier ?—He is an Englishman.—To whom 
does this officer give his lion ?—He gives it to his father. 
To whom do I give my handsome horse ?—You give him 
to nobody.—Who has my red coffer ?—The kind black- 
smith has it.—Do I give the diligent boy my lead-pencil ? 
No, you give him your penknife only.—Does he not give 
him good vinegar ?—He gives him only a little tea and 
sugar.—Do we not give the merchant enough velvet ?—Yes, 
we give the rich merchant enough velvet, but little silk. 
To whom do you give a little silk ?—To the kind .brother’s 
shoemaker.—Does the blacksmith give his iron hammer? 
No, he does not give it, and he has not his own hammer. 
Has not the burgher oats P-—He has no oats, but the citizen 
has plenty —Which gentleman has a stone house ?—The 
rich gentleman.—Does not the master give tobacco to his 
footman ?—He gives him nothing.—To whom do you give — 
your leathern boot P—I give it to nobody.—To whom does 
this burgher give that ram ?—He gives it to his brother. 
Does not he give him also his ox ?—No, he has no ox.—Do 
I not give the pretty pigeon to his diligent son P—You do 
not give it to him.—Who has my white biscuit P—The 
baker has it.— Which baker ?—The industrious baker.— Who 
lias the black bread ?—Nobody has it.—Has the peasant a 
cotton handkerchief ?—He has not a cotton, but a silk one. 
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Has not the soldier rice, tea, sugar and coffee ?—He has 
nothing, he has stale bread only.—What do I give to the 
sentinel ?—You give him nothing.—Has the officer his 
(own) coffer?—He has not his own coffer.— Who is this 
Russian ?—This Russian is the banker’s doctor.—Is hea 
good doctor ?—Yes, he is a very good one. 


EXercisE XIII. 


’ Has some one my cloak ?—The tailor has it.—Has some- 
one my velvet ?—No, nobody has it.—Does the English- 
man give his horse to this rich citizen ?—He gives him his 
lion only.—Which Frenchman has a beautiful castle ?—The 
rich one.—Has not Andrew his boot ?—He has no boot; he 
has Nicolas’s bad shoe.— Which Nicolas ?—The one who has~. — 
a pretty wooden house.—Has the kind citizen plenty of sugar 
and tea ’—He has a little sugar, but enough tea.—Do not 
I give the peasant my honey ?—You do not give him your 
honey, but you give your barley—Who has the diligent 
boy’s pencil ?—The industrious peasant has it.—Which 
peasant ?—-The one who has a poor wooden house.—To 
whom do you not give your umbrella ?—I do not give it tc 
my footman.—Has not the carpenter my hammer ?—He 
has neither yours nor his hammer.—What has he?—He 
has nothing.—Do you not give him something ?—I give 
him nothing.—Has somebody my coffer ?—The poor peasant 
has it—Which peasant ?—The one who has the handsome 
cock and the chicken.— Who has the white diamond ?—The 
commission-agent has it.—Which diamond has he ?—The 
kind Russian’s diamond.—Has this player my umbrella? 
He has not yours, but his own.—Has he an iron nail or a 
wooden hammer ?—He has neither nail nor hhmmer.— Who 
has the ham ?—Nobody has it.—Has the boy his brother's 
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biscuit or Alexis’s biscuit ?—He has no biscuit.—Has Alexis 
the ham ?—No, Andrew has it.—Have Andrew and Nicolas 
rice?—Neither Andrew nor Nicolas has any rice—Has 
Alexis or this Englishman some tea f—Alexis has plenty 
of tea, but the Englishman a little—Is this diamond 
white or yellow ?—This beautiful diamond is not yellow, 


but black, 





NINTH LESSON.—Jesartii Ypérs. 


The sailor, 
A foreigner, 


Martpéct. 
Hrocrp4énens. 


The foreigner’s garden, Caj% HAOCTpsHTa. 


His pocket-book, 
His pistol, 
An hotel-keeper, 
An ino, 
The inn-keeper, 
The postman, 
The goat, 
The guide, 
Singular. 
I see, 


Thou seest, 
He sees, 


Plural. 


We see, 
You see, 
They see, 
Rich, 
Poor, 
Celebrated, 
Green, 
Blue, 

Red, 


Eré 6yMémuuKD. 

Ero mHcToiéts. 
Cogepm4Areab rocTruHAAy bi. 
TpakTups. 

TpakTupmHEs. 
Howrasb68t 

Kosesb. 

Bomaést. 


EAMBCTBEHHO® THCIG 


Al uy. 
TH BUABIID. 
Ont BuAUTS. 


Muadémectsenaoe THC16. 


Mul BUAHM be 
Bul BHAUTE, 
Onn BUAATS, 


Bor4tnft. 
BSAgbH. 
Suamenuthit. 
Seren bhi, 
Tosy6ét, cinift. 
Kpdécanl. 
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The man (whom) he sees is my 


friend. 
The knife (which) he gives him is 
mine. 


Yesosbxs, ROTSpAarO OD BHANTS, NOH 
ApyTt. . 
Hoxt, KoTépnili Of} AaeTB exy, moll. 


Oss. 1.—The relative pronoun roTopplfé in Russian is 


never omitted. 


DECLENSION OF DEMONSTRATIVE Pronovuns. 


Masculine Singular. 


Nominative, 


This,  9TOorB. 
Genitive, Of this, toro. 
Dative, Tothis, éromy. 
Accusative, This,  $tors, Sroro. 


Instrumental, By this, $rmr. 
Prepositional, Of this, 062 Stows. 


That, TOTS. 

Of that, roré. 

To that, rTowy. 
That, Torb, Tord. 
By that, Tbw.. 

Of that, 0 Tom. 


Oss. 2.—The impersonal verb ubrs and the negative 
particle ne before active verbs govern the genitive case, as : 


I have no bread, 
I do not see the garden, 


Y mead abr x156a, 
Al ne BuaAY C4Aa. 


But if ge does not imply negation of a verb, it does not 


govern the genitive, as: 
Have I this or that’? 


TOTS 4m Y MCHA HIN TOTS ? 


You have this, but not that. Y Bact sTOTs a HO TOTS. 


But, 


Has the merchant the green or the 
red velvet ? 
He has not the green, but the red. 
He has this, but not that. 
Strong, 
Yellow, 
The ticket, 
The garret, 
The warehouse, 
The grain, 
The corn, 


HO, a, OXHAKO. 

Seaénnt ag O4pxaTh y Kyoua& #18 
Kpdcunll ? 

Y nerd ge sescnult a Rpacane. 

Y neré Storb & He TOTS. 


Kpborta. 
Mesto. 

Bua.érs. 

Wepsans. 
Awddpt. 

Ssepad. 

X1b6b (3epHoBds). 
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To love, to like, 


Do you love ? i 


A1oOuTb. 


Aw6utTe 40 BH? 


Do you like ? 
I love, mani 
AN06110. 
1 like, 
Do you like a large house 1 AGnte an Be GoD AOD ? 
I do not like. fl ne 4106410. 
What do you like ? UT6 Bu wate ? 
I love my father and my brother. fl 1100110 cBOeré OTS 4 CBOETO 6pata. 
I love, fl 110640. We love, Mw 4106nM>. 
Thou lovest, Tat a06nnT. You love, Bu amdute. 
He loves, Out a6urs. They love, On a06aTs. 
To see, Bua tts. 


Karéii xopé6s5 Biante Ba ? 

A Buy Kopi6ab Gordtaro AUTH 94H. 
Koro a Biay ? 

Yo a BURY. 


What ship do you see ? 

I see the rich Englishman’s ship. 
Whom do I see? 

What do I see? 


Whom (relative pronoun), 
Who? 
Which (relative pronoun), 


Ror6, Kordparo. 
Rito ? 
Koropbiii, Koroparo. 


Orns. 3.—The relative pronoun kotoptiii is used in both 
cases, whether the antecedent is an animate or inanimate 
object. 


Do you see the friend whom your 
brother loves ¢ 


Bugute 4H Bs Apyra, ROTOparo aw6uTS 
Balllb Oparb ? 

Al eré ne Biimy. 

Baan aH Th? 

Th! He BHABIIb 

Cr61b, ROTOparo A He Aaw. 

Yto on BUARTS ? 


I do not see him. 

Dost thou see 

Thou dust not see 

The table, which I do not give, 

What do they see ? 

Do you like this man ? AwOnte an BB! STOrO Ye10BbRa ? 

No, I do not like him. Htrb, a erdé ne 46410. 

Do you like the lemon which you 4W6uTe 4H BH 4mMORt, KOTOpul y 
have ? Bact ? 
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That which, Torb, KOTOpBIA. 
That (person) _— Toro 


KOTOparo. 
The one whom, 


I do not like the one whom you love, A se 2640 Tord, OT6paro BH 4WOHTE. 


Oss. 4.—The Russian language has no word equivalent 
to the English auxiliary verb to do ; therefore, whenever in 
English, in order to avoid repetition, the auxiliary verb 
to do 1s used, in Russian the verb must be repeated. 


Do you see the pocket-book (which) Bugnte 1H Bhi OyMamHERt, KOTOpHE A 


I see ? BURY ? 
No, I do not (see it). Htrb, a ero He BARRY. 
EXERcisE XIV. 


What does the good father give to his diligent son P—He 
gives him sugar and bread.—Whose oats has the inn- 
keeper ?—He has my neighbour’s oats.—Has the foreigner 
my tobacco ?—No, he has (it) not.—Whose sugar does the 
father give to his son ?—He gives him the rich merchant’s 
sugar.—Does he give oats to the ass ?—He does not give 
them to the ass, but to the horse.—Do you like tobacco ? 
No, I do not like it.—What do you like ?—I like tea and 
coffee.—Do you see that green velvet, which I like?—Yes, 
I do see it, and I see the green stocking.—Do you not see 
the green stocking P—I do not see the green, but I see the 
white one.—W hat has this pretty boy’s brother ?—He has 
a steel knife—Which knife?—That which the merchant 
gives him.—Has he plenty of cheese ?—No, he has little 
cheese, but plenty of sugar and coffee.—Who has my ticket ? 
This sailor has it.—Who has your neighbour’s bread ?—I 
have that of my neighbour, the peasant.—Do you like your 
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neighbour, the peasant ?—I like him and he likes me.—Has 
the master the diligent boy’s pencil ?—He has not the boy’s 
' pencil, he has my friend’s pencil only.—Has the peasant 
the ox or the ram P—He has neither the ox nor the ram, he 
has the goat.—Do you see the rich Englishman’s garden ? 
I see his pretty garden and his large house-—Do you see 
the guide’s house P—I see it, and I see the young prince’s 
large horse.—Which prince?—The one (whom) you like. 
Which wooden hammer do you see P—My brother’s and my 
wooden hammer.—Does he see the great king’s large town P 
Yes, he sees his large town, but does not see his magnificent 
castle. 


Exercise XV. 


Which castle do you see P—I see the rich prince’s castle. 
Do you see also the king’s castle ?—No, I do not see his 
castle, but I see his beautiful garden.—Whose garden do 
you see?—TI see the rich Englishman’s garden.—Do you 
not see my handkerchief ?—TI do not see it, but I see mine. 
Whom do you like ?—I like my friend’s son and my enemy’s 
pupil.—He likes neither your friend’s son nor your enemy’s 
pupil.— What tea do you like ?—I like good tea and strong 
coffee.— What garden has the prince —He has a large and 
beautiful garden.—Whose friend (acquaintance) is this 
Russian ?—He is my father’s friend—Has the celebrated 
foreigner his own pocket-book ?—No, he has (it) not.—Who 
has it ?—My kind cousin has it.—Have I this cock or that 
goose f—You have neither this cock nor that goose.— What 
have I?—You have a large eagle.—Do you like this pie? 
No, I do not like this pie—Which pie do you like ?—That 
which you see.—I do not see the pie—What do you see? 
I see nothing. 
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Exercise XVI. 


Do you give bread to your goat ?—No,I give him oats 
only.—Does he give good oats to his (own) ass and to my 
goat ?—He gives neither oats nor bread, but (gives) barley 
only.—Has the inn-keeper a red or yellow handkerchief ? 
Ife has neither a red nor yellow handkerchief, but he has a 
white one.—Which inn do I see ?—That which the kind 
officer, your friend, sees.— What tobacco have you ?—I have 
the sailor’s excellent tobacco.—Do you give to your brother 
a little tobacco ?—I give him a little tobacco, but I give the 
sailor plenty of it—Who gives the poor peasant a piece of 
stale bread ?—The kind boy gives him the bread.—To whom 
do you give the young cock f—I give him to nobody.—Who 
has my old shoe?—The shoemaker has it.—Which shoe- 
maker f—Yours.—Has he the iron hammer ?—He has (it) 
not.—Who has it ?—His carpenter has it.—Has the banker 
my red leather pocket-book ?—No, he has not yours, but his 
own.— What has the rich prince’s cook /—He has nothing. 
Has somebody my steel penknife ?—Nobody has it.—Do 
you like your cousin f—TI like him, but my brother does not. 
Do you not give this boy the bread ?—I do not. 





TENTH LESSON.—(ecatsiit Ypdrs. 
By whom? hébun? 


Who has done this ? Kro sto cabsar ? 
By whom is this done f Kt Sto catsano ? 
My father. Molt oréus. 

By my father. Moun oTy6. 


Oss. 1.—With the passive voice the agent must be in 
the instrumental case without a preposition; the instru- 
mental case is also used in answer to the questions, By 
whom? by what ? (with what?) 
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This (thing), 3ro. 


Oss. 2.—TZhis, when not followed by a substantive, is 
translated 3To, neuter of $rors. 


I have done this, Al cxfiars Sto. 

This is done by me, Sto cjbiaHo MAHON. 
Have you done this ? Bu an $to cxbiasn ? 
Is this done by you ? Bama an 610 cataano ? 


I have done, A crbiars. 
Thou hast done, Tu cxbiarp. 
Hehasdone, Oudcabiart. 


We have done, Murcytiasn. 
You have done, Bui cjprain. 
They have done, Oa cabuasn. 





This is done, 9To cabaano. 
By me, MHOP. By us, BANE. 
By thee, TOGSt0. By you, Bau. 
By him, EM’b, (HUM). By them, uuu, (ama). 
With whom do you speak 1 Cb RbWB roBOpHTe BH ? 
I speak with my father, fl TOBOpW Cb MOUMS OTHGNE. 


' To speak (with some one, of Tosopits, II: 10* (ct 
some one, of something). KBM»b, 0 nis, 0 4EM4). 


Oss, 8.—The Russians say, as the English, to speak with 
some one and ¢o some one, as: 


I spoke to him. A ropopiiss euy. 

Do you speak ? Tosopiite Bh ? 

I speak. A roBop. 

I do not speak. fi He roBopn. 

Who speaks ? Kro ropoputs ? 

Nobody speaks. Hugté He rosopirs. 
I speak, A ToBopw. We speak, MBI rosopiiwe. 
Thou speakest, TH rosopHurs. You speak, = BAI_ roBopiite. 
He speaks, ORD roBupurs. They speak, OHM roBopaTs. 





* Roman figures will indicate the conjugation, Arabic the class, and 
asterisks irregular verbs. 
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The Instrumental Case. 


By whom? hbua? =| By what? Ubu? 
By nobody, Huntup, | DY nothing, . ete: 
Not by anybody. Not by anything. 

Who gave this f Kto 6To Aart? 

By whom is this given ? Ktu 610 4andé ? 

By this merchant, OTHMDd KYOUGM. 

By his father, Eré orn6ms. 

By your shoemaker, Bamay? OaliMsqaAKoM. 

By my, by mine, Moms. 

By thy, by thine, TsouMs. 

By his (own), CBOuN?. 

By our, by ours, Hamam. 

By your, by yours, Bauuws, 

By their (own), by theirs, Coouma. 

By his, Eré. 

By their, by theirs. Axt. 


Oss. 4.—The possessive pronouns MO, TBOH, CBOH, HanIt, 
Balt have only one furm, whether placed before a noun or 
standing alone, as: 


This is my house, 970 Kot AOE. 
This house is mine, OTOTS AOMB Mot. 


The Prepositional Case. 


Of whom ? O xoma? | Of what ? O qém1 ? 
Of nobody, i Of nothing, : 
Not of anybody. § “"°*™®-! Not of anything. Hu o aéus. 


With, (Cz, co, (governs the instr.). 


Oss. 5.—Ct changes into co when coming before nouns, 
commencing with two or more consonants, which do not 
easily combine with it in sound. 
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Of (about, concerning), 0, (06%, 060). 


Oss. 6.—O changes into 061 before words commencing 
with pure vowels (a, 0, y, 9, 01). 


Of the angel, 
Of the father, 
Of the beehive, 
Of this, 

Of their, 

Of his, 

Of the anchor, 
Of the south, 
Of the ride, 

Of my, of mine, 
Of thy, of thine. 


0O5b Aurers, 
063 oTys. 
O6b Yabb. 
O6> stom. 
06% HX. 
O eré. 

O AkopsB. 
O wrt. 

O B3x8. 

O woems. 
O Ta0e Mb. 


06% occasionally becomes o60 before words commencing 


with two consonants, as: 


Of me, 
Of everything, 


Of whom do you speak ? 

I speak of my kind father. 

Of what does your brother speak ? 
He speaks of nothing, } 
He does not speak of anything. 
He speaks of his old friend. 

Of which shoe does he speak ? 

He speaks of the old leather shoe. 


O60 uBB. 
O60 BCeMS. 


O KoM® rosopiite BE ? 
fl TOBOph 0 MOEMD ASOPOND OTITB. 
O 4éMb roBOpTS Bald OpaTs ? 


Oa BH O GEXD HE roBopuTs. 


Ont rosopaTs 0 CBOEMD CTAPOMD APYTB. 

O RakOMs GaumMaKé ropopurs ont ? 

Oub rosopuTsh O CTApOMd KOMAHOND 
Cammaré, 


By which, (with which), | Rotéppiws. 


Of which, 

By this, by that, (with 
this, with that), t 

OF this, of that. 


O koropoms. 
OTM, THM. 


Odn 3ToMd, 0 TOMB. 
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By whom is this made ? Kiws $10 crbsago ? 
By this man. STEMS TeIOBbKONS. 
Of which man do you speak ! O xaxéw qes0sbKt ropopire su? 
Of that man. O rows senostet. 
With whom is your brother ? Cb xbw> Baus Opars. 
He is with his father. O8% CO CROHNS OTHOND. 
_ 
Exercise XVII. 


With whom is your brother ?—He is with my father.—Is 
the modest pupil with the master ?—No, he is not with him, 
but with his own brother.—Do you see the bootmaker with 
my new boot?—I do not see him, but my brother does. 
With whom does the kind prince speak ?—He speaks with 
my kind old father.—Whom do you see?—I see my cook 
with a piece of bacon. Whose bacon has he ?—He has that 
of my neighbour, the baker.—By whom is this table made ? 
It is made by this honest joiner.— What has this boy ?—He 
has a pie with cheese.—With whom does he speak ?—He 
speaks with the kind master’s modest pupil—Do you see 
the baker with the white bread ?—I do not see the baker 
with the white bread, but I see the young man with the pie. 
With which pie ?—With the confectioner’s pie-—Has he 
not my wooden coffer ?—He has (it) not.—Do you not see 
the carpenter with the iron hammer ?—I see him with his 
brother.—Which sack has the peasant?—He has the mil- 
ler’s new sack.—Of which boy do you speak ?—I speak of 
that pretty boy, whom you see.—Of which ship does the 
captain speak ?—He speaks of his neighbour’s pretty ship. 
Which neighbour ?—The rich banker.—Do you speak of 
your shoe or of mine ?—I speak neither of mine nor of yuurs, 
but of my shoemaker’s shoe.—Which polecat has he ?—-He 
has the miller’s polecat. 
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Exercise XVIII. 


Which tea do you like?—I like black tea——Which tea 
do you speak of with the merchant ?—Of mine.—Of what 
does he speak with that rich merchant ?—He speaks with 
him of his son, who is his clerk.—Does he speak with him 
also ?—No, he does not speak with him.—Has he the white 
bread with cheese ?—With what ?—With the young mer- 
chant’s good cheese ?—He has no bread with cheese, but has 
a pie with boney.—By whom is thesteel nail given to thee? 
By the industrious blacksmith.—Does he see the eagle? 
He sees the boy with the eagle.-—Has not the blacksmith a 
new iron nail and an old wooden hammer ?—He has no- 
thing.—Of which lantern do you speak ?—I speak of that 
of the king’s sentry—With which sentry is your brother? 
With the kind king’s sentry—Do you see me with my 
young brother ?—I see you, but do not see your brother. 
To whom does he give his large house with the beautiful 
garden ’—He gives his (own) house with the garden to 
his son.—Of which son do you speak ?—Of the one that 
has a castle with a large yard.—Are your new houses 
large ?—No, they are not, but those of my brother are. 
By whom is this castle given to the prince?—It is given * 
to the prince by the king.—I speak of his garden, but he 
speaks of his house.—Thou speakest of the castle, of the 
yard, and his ship.—The house is mine, but the garden 
is his; the garden is thine, but the castle is his—These 
houses are yours, but those are mine.—Has he your ham- 
mers f—No, he has his own hammers only. 
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ELEVENTH LESSON. 
Oxinaauatbiit Ypors. 


Masculine Plural, Mudémecrsennoe Tncad Mymecxaro 
Poaa. 


There are two numbers in the Russian language :— 


The Singular, Exhactsennoe Yacid. 
The Plural, Mudmecrsennoe Tacs0. 


Masculine Substantives have in the plural, as in the 
singular, two declensions—hard and soft. 


._,... § Old gardens. Vas kings, Heroes. 
Nominative, ) crapse cast. Nom. } apésuie ropoat, — Tepon. 


Genitive, Crépnxb cas6Be. Gen.  Apésnaxt Koposé, Tepdent. 


Dative, Crépas cajaM. Dat. ApésnuxsKoposius, Tepdaws. 
Accusative, Crapue cart. Acc.  Apésauxt Koposél, Tepoess. 
Instrumental, Craphiua cajaua. Inst. Apésaana ropotiua, Tepoana. 
Prepositionual, Crapelxb cagaxh. Prep. ApéBHHXt Roposdxh, Fepoaxt. 


According to the above examples are declined all regular 
masculine nouns in the plural, subject however to the rules 
of permutation of yowels, of which the following are the 
most important :. 

1. Substantives ending in 4, preceded by fr, K, X, #, 4, 
1m, m, form their nominative plural in # instead of 41. 


9. Substantives in 4, preceded by #, 4, Ml, I, take in the 
genitive plural the inflexion of eii instead of ons. 
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I have, 
We have, 


Y wend ecTh. 
¥Y Hach ecTb. 


Oss. 1.—Ecrb, when expressing possession, is used also 


for the plural, as: 


Have the merchants ships ¢ 


They have ships. 


They, 


Ects am y KYOUOBS ropasad ? 
Y aux ects nopaduil. 


Ona. 


Oss. 2.—Onu, when with a preposition, takes the letter 


H in oblique cases, 


The masters (teachers), 
The candlesticks, 
The booksellers, 
The cloaks, 

The neighbours, 
The merchants, 
The umbrellas, 
The hammers, 
The joiners, 

The oxen, 

The captains, 
The bakers, 

The knives, 

The smokers, 


Yanterd and Yuitess. 
Toxcebanura. 
Kauronposasubl. 
Isami. 

Cocbjg, gen. cocbaeit. 
Kyogu. 

36aTHEE. 

MosorTe i. 

Crosapa. 

Buu. 

KauuTéen. 

BYjJOUR HEE. 

Homa. 

KypuabaygKRa. 


Oss. 3.—Substantives ending in t, which take in the 
nominative plural a or 4 instead of 51, have the accent gene- 


rally on the last syllable, as : 


The house, 
The sleeve, 
The doctor, — 
The bell, 
The cook, 
The town, 


Aout, plur. Zomd. 
Pyx43t, plur. pyzasé. 
Adéstops, plur. gortopé. 
Kds0K0ib, plur. Ko10k0s4. 
Iidsapt, plnr. gosapa. 
T6pojb, plur. roposd. 
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Ors. 4.—Some homonymous words have more than one ~ 
termination in the nominative plural, ¢.e. 51, a and Ba, as: 


The tooth, 3y6b, 


The leaf, sheet, Jacts, 


The man, } 
The husband, may 
The bellows, } 

$ 
The fur, rae 
The son, CHIH, 
The bread, } X16 
The corn, : 
The flower, } 

BETb 
The colour, eae 
The scull, 
The shell, 


plur. 1 8y0bl (of animate beings). 
3y6ba (of combs, saws, etc.). 
plur, { Anctt (of paper). 
Auctba (of plants). 
plur pede men, (Slavonic). * 
” CMymba, the husbands. 
( Mbxa, the bellows. 
; Umbxd, the furs. 
pees (Slavonic).* 
CunoBba, the sons. 
any the loaves of bread. 


X16, corn. 
{ Ietri, the flowers. 
Ipbr4, the colours. 


plur 


plur. 


plur. 
Yépenn, the sculls. 


qe lur. { 
} pe, PlUF: 0 uepensa, the shells, 


Oss. 5.—Some substantives take for the plural both u 
and a, without affecting the meaning, as: 


The houses, 


Uo. 


Oss. 6.—Some substantives, employed in a collective 
sense, take a or ba for the plural, as: 


The root, 
The house, 
The hair, 


Képeub, plural ropénba. 
Aout, plural oud. 
Bésocb, plural Bosocé. 


Oss. 7.—Collective nouns, whether animate or inanimate, 
have always the accusative like the genitive: Béiicko, ‘army,’ 


accusative BOHCKO. 


How many sons have yout CkdsbKO y Bach cbinoBel ? 


eee 


® As ‘sons of the country,’ 
children of the wa chigb! oTéqeCTBa. 
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Oss. 8.—Most substantives ending in énoxs form their 
plural in ata or ata, as: . 


The child, . peGe HOR? ; plural, —_ pedaita. 
The calf, TCACHORD ; plural, Testa. 
The bear’s cub, MCABBKEHOED 5 plural, Mmespbadra, 


Oss. 9.—In the declension of the plural of substantives 
ending in aBuHb or AHHHD, &pHHd or Apu, the last syl- 
lable ua is omitted, and they take for the plural e in- 
stead of 51. 


The citizen, rpam {ane 5 plural, rpamjdue. 
The gentleman, ABOpAHHMAD ; plural,  apopase. 
The peasant, KpecTbAHBH? ; plural, kpectbine. 
A Bulgarian, Bosrapgar ; plural, Boardpe. 
A lord, gentleman, 604puat; plural,  Godpe. 

A gipsy, IBITSHd ; plural, mqprdse. 


Oss. 10.—The substantive cocbab, ‘the neighbour,’ and 
x041001, ‘the servant,’ have for the plural cocbau, xoa6u4. 


Oss. 11.—The substantives 6pars, ‘the brother;’ xo3aunt, 
‘the master;’ apyrs, ‘the friend;’ chins, ‘ the son;’ mypunt, 
‘the brother-in-law ;’ have for the plural 6patba, xo3deBa, 
APY3bi, CbIHOBbA, Wypbi. 


The sentry, gaconoll ; genitive, yacoséro; plural, yacosiie. 
The tailor, nopTHos ; genitive, nopraéro ; plural, ooptntie. 
The waiter, no10s0k ? genitive, no10séro ; plural, nososiie. 


Oss. 12.—Substantives ending in «xb, 4+, It, o1t, take 
eit for the genitive plural, as: 


The husband, ym; plural, mymsd; genitive, mymélt. 
The cloak, Maly 5 plural, naamu; genitive, naamén. 
The key, K110% ; plural, kaw; genitive, m.109éi. 


The cabin, maiall 5 plural, Masami; genitive, masaweél. 
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Oss. 18.—Some few words take, in the genitive plural, 
the inflexion of the nominative singular, as: 


The hair, Bé.10cb; plural, sosocé; = genitive, posdécn. 
The soldier, cozjétb; plural, cossét; genitive, colar. 
A pood (weight), ny4B; plural, yan; genitive, nyAb. 
One time(vonce), pa3b; . plural, past; genitive, paas. 
The boot, canort; plural, canord; genitive, canort. 
The eye, T1a3t ; plural, raa3dé; genitive, ria3t. 


Oss. 14.—Substantives forming their plural irregularly 
will be enumerated hereafter. 


The friends, Apyaba. 
The good friends, Ad6pme Apyaba. 
Russians, Pyccrie. 
Frenchmen, @panny3ul. 
I speak of Frenchmen, Al ropoplo 0 Spang ysaxt. 
Englishmen, } : 
The English, Anraavdége 
Whom did you see ? Koré Bh BHAA ? 
I saw Englishmen. A Buxbrb ARrIn TEs. 
Of whom do you speak ? O Roms rosopute BL? 
Of peasants, O gpectbégaxs. 
The pencils, Kapasgami. 
The noses, Hoch. 
The fire, the fires, Oréas, ord. 
The castles, 34MRG. 
The locks, Sawka. 
The hammers, Mosored. 
Black horse, Boponéit Koas. 
Grey horse, CBpe KOub. 
The ships, Kopatus. 
Have you my old cloaks ¢ Y pact an Mos cTépwe naam ? 


I have not your old cloaks, I have 
my new ones. 


Y wend atTS BAMEXD, y MERA CBOK 
HOBLIC. 
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Singular. 
Masculine. 
My, mine, mol, ceol. 
Thy, thine, reok, cpolt. 
His, ero,® (feminine ea), cpol. 
Our, ours, Halrb, cBoa. 
Your, yours, sant csolt. 


Plural. 


Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter. 


My, mine, mos, caod. 
Thy, thine, reom, caod. 
Our, ours, simu, coos. 
Your, yours, séum, csok. 
Their, theirs, uxt, caou. 


His cloaks, Er6é nsamié. 
Our houses, Hamn Joma. 
Their gardens, x3 caqu. 
Where? Tab? 
Where are your candlesticks f Pxs sams poxscebimexe ? 
Which candlesticks } Raxie nojcsS3emxn ¢ 
The golden ones. SosoThe. 
What? (plural), Rakie? 
: Rasie? 
Which ? org 
oropule P 
These those, Oia, Th. 
What sort of eyes . as this young Kaxie rsazh y Sroro MOJOA4T0 Fe10- 
man ? Btxa ? 
He has blue eyes. ¥ nerd rosy6ée rsazh. 
The eye, the eyes. T41azb, 14aza. 
Has the rich inn-keeper large gardens? Ecrs am y Gorétaro rpaxTepmana 
Goasmrie cacti. 
No, he has (them) not, Hira, y seré wXb HSTB. 


Ozs. 15.—I¢ being rendered in Russian by the third 
personal pronoun ont, ¢hem will be ax. 

Those of, as that of, is rendered by the repetition of the 
substantive, as : 
Have they the horses of the Russians } 
No, they have those of the English. 
a a 

* The possessive pronoan ero, ‘his,’ must not be confounded with ero the 


genitive and accasative of the third person. pron. Fb 
@ 


Y suxt um s6mage Pfcecenx3? 
Htrs, y 5axd J6mlagm ABramiant. 
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Whose? (plural), bi. 


Whose loaves (of bread) have you ? 
I have those of the rich bakers. 


Which shoes have you, these or those ? 
I have neither these nor those. 


They, them, 
These ones, those ones, 


Of these, of those, 
To these, to those, 


Genitive, 
Dative, 


Accusative, 

Instrumental, By these, by those, 

Prepositional, Of these, of those, 

Nominative, | Which, (plural), 

Genitive, Of which, 

Dative, To which, 

Accusative, Which, 

Instrumental, By which, 

Prepvusitional, Of which, 
Nore.—Men, 

People, 


Ubu y pact xub6nr? 

Y mend xat6nl GordtHxt 6¥s070R- 
ROB. 

Kaxie 6ammari y Bact, ST 418 TS? 

Y Meus HSTD HA SOTAXD HE TSX. 


Ona, 4x1 (Bax). 
OTH, TB. 


OTAXB, TEX. 


OTH, Thy. 
Like the genitive or the nominative, 


OTHMA, TSMH. 
O6> Stax, 0 TEx. 


Rotdépuie, xaxie. 

Kotopiixt, Kaksx. 

Rotéphimb, KakMwB. 

Like the genitive or the nominat. 
Korépiima, KakMNa. 

O goTéphixt, Ragux+. 


Arorn. 


Hapoat. 


Aroqu. 


Oss. 16.—The word ‘ man,’ sesosbre, forms an irregular 
plural—a1oqu, genitive a104éi, ete. 


Of which men do you speak ? 
Of the ones, whom you see, 


Those which, 
The ones whom, 
To seek, 

To be seeking, 


‘Whom are you seeking ! 
I am seeking these men. 


O rakuxt 4104Ax% ropopkre BB? 
O réxb, KOTOPHIXS Bh BAHTE. 


TS, Kordppie. 
TB, KoTOpbIXx+. 


‘ Hexats. I. 2. 


Koré sn mere 2 
A amy StHx> anjélt. 
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I seek, } ; 
A BLY. 
I am seeking, my We seck, MH Hi—qeM>. 
Thou seekest, TH HIeIIB, You seek, BH «mete. 
He seeks, OB} Hiners, They seek, onH MmyTb. 
Have you many horses ? ‘  Modéro 48 y Bach Kone ? 
I have not many. Y newé He MHOrO. 


EXERcIsE XIX. 


What has the shepherd ?—He has oxen, goats and asses. 
What oxen has he ?—He has large and young oxen.— Have 
the merchants velvet?—They have no velvet, but the 
merchants, who have the beautiful stockings, have good 
velvet also.—Do not you see those geese with the beautiful 
young pigeons ?—I do not see them, but I see here the old 
eagles, which he sees also.—What do you seek ?—I seek 
my pencils.—With whom do you speak ?—I speak with my 
friends.—Do you like your friends ?—Yes, I do (like them). 
Have the tailors their own thimbles ?—They have their 
own.—Where have you my knives ?—I have them not, I 
seek them.—What have the carpenters?—They have the 
joiners’ iron hammers.—Do you not seek the asses of the 
Italian ?—No, I seek those of the miller—Do you like 
horses ?—I do.—Have the rich tailors the cloaks ?—No, they 
have them not, the inn-keepers have them.— W hat have the 
brave captains ?—They have good soldiers.— What does the 
rich banker seek ?—He seeks his leather shoes—Has he 
many brothers ?—He has many (of them).—Has he not your 
pretty handkerchiefs?—He has not mine, but his own. 
What handkerchiefs have the merchants ?—They have the 
bad handkerchiefs of the foreigners.—Which foreigners ? 
The ones, whom you do not like-—Have the sailors good 
ships ?—The sailors have no good ships.—Who has them ? 
The rich captains have them—Have the boys pretty umbrel- 
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las —Yes, they have.— What have your booksellers ?—They 


~ have fine houses.— W hat are their houses ?—Their houses are 


large. 
EXeErcisk XX. 


Has the joiner iron nails ?—No, he has not nails—What 
houses have ‘they ?—-They have pretty houses.—What 
castles have the Frenchmen f—They have no castles, but 
have houses with yards—Whose iron hammers has he ? 
He has those of the joiners—Have these pupils good 
masters ?—They have excellent masters—Whose biscuits 
has the baker ?—He has those of his neighbours, the con- 
fectioners.— Have your friends my fine knives ?—They have 
not your knives, they have those of the cooks only.— Whose 
cooks are these men ?/—Mine.— Has he wooden tables? 
Yes, he has plenty of them.—Who has the rich merchants’ 
gold eandlesticks ?—-Nobody has them.—They have them. 
What horses does your friend like ?—He likes black horses, 
but does not like grey ones.—Who gives him the pies? 
The rich merchant’s cooks—What have their brothers? 
They have wooden coffers, large copper lanterns and pretty 
silver candlesticks—What bags have these peasants ?: 
These peasants have no bags, but our cooks have (some). 
Are you seeking the soldier’s tobacco or the smoker’s ?—I 
seek neither the soldier’s nor the smoker’s tobacco, I seek 
my own.—Have you many boots ?—I have no boots, I have 
shoes only.—Have the cocks and the pigeons barley ? 
They have a little barley —What has this officer ?— Which 
officer ?—The one whom the colonel does not like-—He has 
nothing.—-Has he his own boots ?—He has not his own, 
he has the bootmaker’s boots only.—Have you any shoes ? 
Yes, I have. 
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TWELFTH LESSON .—Apstbaagnariii Ypors. 


Augmentative and Diminutive Nouns. 

Oss. 1.—Masculine augmentative nouns have the termi- 
nation in Ame or fina, which represent the object in a 
magnified form, sometimes also express contempt for, or 
deformity in the object, as: 


My mint, a peasant, { Mymaaime, a big peasant, 


Myaasuiua, a big, coarse peasant. 
Aomime, a big house. 


h 
poney enone? Aomuna, a big, ugly house. 


As the above terminations are not of the masculine gender, 
they will be treated hereafter. 
Masculine diminutives have the following terminations : 
HKb, OKb, EKb, EQS, 
which represent the object diminished in size, as: 


A table, crozt, diminutive CrésuKt, little table. 
A shed, cap4f, " Capacnt. little shed. 
A horse, koub, i Rouen, little horse. 
A town, rdéposs, * Foposon, little town. 

; little man 
Aman, se10sbEt, sg Yeaosbacns, { Se anae 


Oss. 2.—The diminutive full terminations for adjectives 
are: eCHBEIM Or CHBKO, and OHbsI# or OnBKOH. These ter- 
minations indicate a diminution of quality or a softening of 
the force of their primitives. 


More detailed explanations of augmentative and dimi- 
nutive nouns will be given further on. 


Nominative, | We, you, they, Mul, Bu, ond. 

Genitive, Of us, of you, of them, Hach, pach, AXB (BAX). 

Dative, To us, to you, to them. Hawt, Bax, mNb (UUM). 
Accusative, Us, you, them, Hach, Bach, HX ! HHX4). 


Instrumental, By us, by you, by them, H4ma, sauna, iva (nuwa). 
Prvpositional, Of us, of you, of them, 0 gact, 0 Bact, 0 BAXt. 
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Ons, 3.—To uxt, amt, ima, when with a preposition, the 
letter 8 is prefixed, as HUXb, UMMD, LAME 


Both, (the one and the 


other), 
One, the one, 
The other, another, 


Have you the gold or silver thimble ? 


I have both, 


Both, plur. (those and 
the others), 
Neither (neither that 


nor the other), 
Neither, plur. (neither 
those nor the others), 
Singular.—The other. 
Nominative, Apyro#t. 
Genitive, Apyraro. 
Dative, Apyrouy. 
Accusative, Apyrdé&, apyréro. 
Instrumental, Apyrsunt. 
Prepositional, O Apyréy>. 
Kpachsulii cag, 
Singular. 
Nominative, § Kpacienii cag. 
Genitive, Kpacusaro c4aa. 
Dative, Kpaciipomy c&sy. 
Accusative, § Kpacusnt cag. 
Instrumental, KpactsiiMh c&40Ms. 


Prepositional, O xpacisoms cé4b. 


Oda. 

Tors 4 Apyréi. 
Oqun. 
Apyrdi. 


So10TéH 48 BanuperoRs y pach Hin 


cepéOpauniii ? 


Y mend TOT HB ADYroR. 
Y mena 66a, 


Q6a. 
TS a Apyrie. 


Ha Tors Ha Apyrod. 


Ha rb un apyrie. 


Plural.—The others, 


Nominative, Apyrfe. 

Genitive, Apyruxt. 

Dative, Apyraut. 
Accusative, § Apyrie, Apyriuixt. 
Instrumental, Apyrana. 


Prepositional, O xpyrixt. 


A pretty garden. 
Plural. 

Nominative, Kpacwsale caer. 
Genitive, KpacwByixt caacst. 
Dative, Kpacusnim'b cayaws. 
Accusative, Kpaciipble cayt. 
Instrumental, Kpaciuesiwa cajaun. 
Prepositional, Oxpacishxbcagaxt. 
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Oss. 4.—According to the above example are declined 
all regular substantives and adjectives of hard termination. 
In names of animate beings, however, the accusative is like 
the genitive, as: 


An ox, Balk}; accusative singular, Buké; accusative plural, Buxdss. 


Exceptions. 


The following substantives—3y61, ‘a tooth ;? yépent, ‘a 
scull;’ Kanab, ‘a wedge ;’ out, ‘astake ;’ cryss, ‘a chair ;’ 
6004», ‘a felly ;? Gpars, ‘a brother ;’ aucrs, ‘a leaf ;’ sockyTs, 
‘a rag, scrap ;’ MpyTb, ‘a twig;’ nd1038, ‘a slide;’ 6pyct, 
‘a beam ;’ K610Cb, ‘an ear (of corn) ;’ Gators, ‘a rod ;’ K1OKD, 
‘a lock;’ rptors, ‘a hook ;’ cvkp, ‘a knot (in wood) ;’ 
RaMeHb, ‘a stone;’ KOpeHb, ‘a root;’ yroib, ‘coal;’ Boi- 
avipb, ‘a boil’—form their plural irregularly, te. nom. 
in ba, gen. beBb, dat. BAM», inst. Bimu, prep. baxb. The 
gutturals r, &, before 5, changing into m, 4, as: OaTOmba, 
KAOubs, Kp}OUbs, CYIbA- 


Oss. 5.—In‘ all the above substantives the accent, if on 
the first syllable, passes to the middle one, except in the 
word Yroab, which preserves the accent on the first syl- 
lable, as: 

yroib, plural yroana. 

Oss. 6.—In a partitive sense, OaTOrb, KpiOKb, KAMeHb, KO- 

pene, form also their plural in u, as GaToru, KpiOoKH, KAMAU. 


Oss. 7.—Bpars, csats, chins, for the gen. and ace. plur. 
have also 6parii, cpatoséii, cbidoBD. Aucrbi, sheets (of 
paper), gen. IHCTOBB. 


What does the banker seek ? Yro dmerh Gankups ? 
He is seeking his pocket-buok. Oud HueTS cBolt GyMa MBBS. 
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Why ? 
Wherefore ? 
Because. 


arb P 
Nowemy ? 
tilotomy aro. 


Oss. 8.—Ioromy ato—literally, ‘ for that that.’ 


Why does he seek him 
Because he wants him. 


Oss. 9.—HA4jo6eat, nyment,—literally means ‘ necessary. 


I want, I need, } 
(It is necessary to me). 
There are, 


There are Many men, whom 
no one likes, 


Oss. 10.—Ects, ‘ there are,’ 


understood. 

I was speaking, fl ropopia. 
I did speak, A rosopu.s. 
I spoke, A ropopiis. 


I have or had spoken, 4 rosopiist. 


I saw, A Bu AbLS. 
I did see, A BABS. 
I have seen, ete. Al BuabsB. 


I was giving, 
We were giving, 


I gave, 
Thou gavest, 
He gave, 
We gave, 
You gave, 
They gave, 


Satbus ond ero mers? 
+lloromy 470 onb emy H44obenD 
(HY ment). 


9 
+Muos 8430680. 


Ectb, (impers. verb.) 


(Ecms) MBOro 4n4éH, KOTOPLIXd HH 
ETO He 400HTB. 


is usually omitted, although 


We were speaking, Mir roBopiisE. 
We did speak, Mobi ropopiisa. 
We spoke, Mui ropopisg. 
We have or had spoken, Mai ropopnus. 


We saw, Mu Bute. 
We did see, Mil Bi UbIR. 
We have seen, etc, Mbl BUASIBL 


Al AaBaND. 
Mb \aBdaig. 


A Aart. 
Th Aa.1b. 
Oad Aah. 
Mu Aan. 
Bh Aan. 
Oni jase. 
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Oss. 11.—There is only one past tense in the Russian 
verbs, Thus, ‘I did see, I saw, I have seen this man,’ 
are rendered in Russian by | 


A sixkss Soro sesonbea. 


Oss. 12.—The three persons of the past tense in the 
singular end in 4b (fem. ta, neut. 40), and the. three 
persons of the plural, for all genders, end in am: the 
person is distinguished by the personal pronoun which 
precedes the verb. 


The shepherd, Hacty¥xt. 

Merchandise (goods), Tosép. 

The emperor, Hunepsrops. 

The czar, Ilapp. 

A count, rpaet. 

The baron, Bapéat. 

The mendicant, beggar, Hui. 

The market, Privons, genitive, phaxa. 
John, Haan. Peter, Hérpt. 
Charles, Kapst. Andrew, Auapéti. 
Alexis, Astacétt. Joseph, Iécnes, OcHot. 
Basil, Baciaiit. Constantine, KonctauTsat. 
Alexander, AseRCSH ADB. Paul, Tapet. 
Grand duke, Besznrift RBa3b. 
Hemp, Kononéss ; genitive, Kononaa. 
Carious, inquisitive, Anoontitanl. 
The flax, 1€B2 ; genitive, bay, and abma. 
Wise, Myapuit. 


Where did you see his brothers? [at Bel Buxtin ero OpAtses? 
I saw them in the market. +H BUAbID HXD ha phLURs. 


Oss. 13.—The preposition st, ‘in,’ having the strict 
meaning of ‘ inside,’ the Russians say, on the market instead 
of in the market, 
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‘Exercise XXI. 


Are you seeking your boots or mine f—TI seek neither 
yours nor mine, I seek those of the count.—Which count ? 
The one who has excellent gardens.—What have these 
beggars ?’—They have old shoes.—What tickets does he 
seek ?—-He does not seek tickets, he seeks his pocket-books. 
Do you like this kind prince ?—I like not only this kind 
prince, but his sons also.—Does he like this merchant’s 
sons ?—Yes, he likes them.—To whom did you give your 
pencils, to masters (teachers) or pupils?—I gave them 
neither to masters nor pupils, I gave them to my diligent 
brother.—Did you speak with the baron?—No, I did not 
speak with him, but I spoke with the count.—Does not he 
see you?f—He does not see me.—Does his brother see my 
steel knives ?—No, he does not (see them),—What oxen 
have the shepherds ?—The shepherds have no oxen, they 
have rams and asses only.—Have you blue or red velvet ? 
I have neither blue nor red velvet, I have green satin only. 
Did you not see the banker’s beautiful horses ?—I did not 
see his horses—Do you see the masters (teachers) with 
their diligent pupils ?—I do not see the masters, but I see 
their sons and their brothers.—Which is your tea'—My 
tea is that with sugar.—Have you my cloaks or those of 
the tailor ?—I have neither— What has he ’—He has the 
old boots of the young sailor— What umbrellas have you ? 
I have blue, black, white and yellow silk umbrellas. 


EXeErcisp XXII. 


Of which emperor were you speaking ?—I spoke of the 
emperor who has many brave soldiers—What did the 
industrious sailors see?—They saw fine ships with white 


0 Sa ee 
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sails.—With whom did you speak ?—I spoke with the sons 
of the rich merchants.—Have you seen this merchant’s 
pretty houses ?—I saw only those of his neighbours.—Did 
you speak with father Constantine ?—No, but I spoke 
with his sons—Why did you not speak to either Alexander 
or Constantine ?—Because they did not speak to his father. 
What have their friends ?—They have his brother’s youne 
pigeons.— Who has spoken to the brothers of your friends ? 
Nobody has spoken to them.— What oxen has the butcher ? 
Which butcher ?—The one whom you do not like.—The 
butcher, whom I do not like, has no oxen; he has rams 
only.—Where did he see the emperor with the sons of the 
grand duke ?—He saw them in the king’s palace.—Does he 
like eagles and pigeons ?—No, he does not like eagles, but 
pigeons only.— Where does he see the peasants ?—He sees 
them in (Ha) the market.— What merchandise have these 
rich merchants ?—They have tea, sugar, coffee, honey, wax, 
flax and hemp.—Have they plenty of flax and hemp ?—They 
have enough flax, but little hemp.—Why did you not give 
them a little tobacco ?—Because they do not like it. 


THIRTEENTH LESSON.—Tpanaguatsii Ypdérs. 


The belt, Hdact. 

The comb, rpedéns. 

A small comb, Masenbrit rpe6éab, rpeseumdrs. 
The glass, tumbler, CTakabt. 

The mouth (of animals), Pors, genitive, pra. 

The nose, Hoc. 

The eye, raat, plur. raazé, gen. plur. tase. 
The forest, wood, Atct, plural, ated. 


The horseman BcaéAuuK’d. 
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Oss. 1.—It has already been remarked that many sub- 
stantives ending in 4,4, & form their plural ina, a, instead 


of bI, H, as: 


Aout, ‘the house ;’ Axopt, ‘the anchor;’ Kpail, ‘the edge. 


Plural. 
Nominative, fom, AKOpA, Epas. 
Genitive, AONOBD, aKopél, Epaésp. 
Dative, AOMSM, AROPAMB, Kpaanb. 
Accusative, Aom4, AKOpA, Kpad. 
Instrumental, Aowaua, AROPAME. RpadMe. 
Prepositional, 0 AoMAxt, AKOpAX, Kpaax. 


Oss. 2.—According to the above examples are declined 
the following substantives, of which nearly all, as shown in 
brackets, have also in the nominative plural their regular 


termination in bI or H: 
A boar, 
A millstone, 
A pannier, 
A sleeve, 
A woodcock, 
An island, 
A stall, 
A gutter, spout, 
A hamper, 
A cellar, 
The bread, 
A vulture, 
The farming, 
A whip, 
A room, attic. 
An order (decoration), 
A midshipman, 


Bépost, (i and a). 
Aepuoss. 

Ky¥300. 

PyR&st. 

Térepest. 

OcTpost. 

XABBB. 

MRe100B, (br and a), 
Kopo6n, (bi and a.) 
lérpebs. 

X.1563, (bt and a). 
fAictpe6s, (bt and a). 
OrKyu?, (1 and a). 
Désen, (bt and a). 
Tépent, (bI and a). 
Opens, (bt and a). 
Muqwant, (bt and a). 


and other dissyllabic foreign nouns ending in mau. 


The bell, 

A cupola, 

A ramrod, 
The evening, 
A cook, 


K610K0.14, 

Kyaort, (bt and a). 
I6uno.1t, (bt and a). 
Béveps. 

Idpap. 
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and foreign words, having an unaccented termination in 


epb, Opt, as: 


Kartept, ‘ a cutter ;’ 


The year, 
The town, 
The honey, 
The cold, 
The age, 
A flower, colour, 
A form, shape, image, 
The voice, 
A body, corps, 
A forest, 
A sail, 
The belt, girdle, 
A guard, watchman, 
The shore, 
A meadow, 
A curtain, 
The horn, 
The snow, 
A rick (of hay), 
The plane, barge, 
The side, flank, 
A century, age, 
The fur, bellows 
The bowels, intestines, 
An edge, country, 
A bill of exchange, 
A monogram, 
A cracknel, 
A stamp, 
Wing of a house, 
A surgeon, 

writer, 
An anchor, 
A hunter, 


Aoxropt, ‘doctor ;’ etc. | 


Toat, (bt and a). 
Tépo4r. 

Mé 41, (bt and a). 
X6104d. 

Béapacrs, (bi and a). 
ett, (pt and 4). 
O6pa3t, (bt and a). 
Pos0c. 

Kopoyct, (8 and a). 
Ate. 

Wapyct, (of and a). 
Ddact, (bt and a). 
Cropoxt. 

Béperst. 

Ayr. 

Hdsors. 

Port, (# and a). 
Cutrs, (# and a). 
Cror’b, (ff and a). 
Crpyrt, (a and a). 
Box. 

Btk., (4 and a). 
Mx, (H and a). 
Idétpoxt, (H and a). 
Kpait. 

Béxcesb, (# and £). 
Bénaeib, (8 and A). 
Kpénaesb, (# and 4). 
Hitéunesb, (a and A). 
@aireth, (a and A). 
Aéxapb, (# and a). 
Iiicapb, (H and a). 
Axopb, (HW and f). 
Erepb, (# and &). 
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Have the cooks my knives ! Y nopapést 4u Mow HOMME? 


They have them not. Out He y HEX. 

Have they seen the boars ! BuAbiu 4H O14 GopoBdss ? 
Where are the boars ? rab 6oposa ? 

I see only one boar. Al BHAY TOIbKO OAHOTS Gdposa. 
A German, Germans, Htueqt, noua. 

A Turk, Turks, TYpor>, TYPRH. 

An Italian, Italians, Hraibiheqt, BTalbaael. 
A Spaniard, Spaniards, Hicnageqt, HCOAuqBI. 

A Russian, Russians, Pyccriit, pyccsie. 

An American, Americans, AMepHkasent, amMepikangsl. 


Oss. 3.—The Russians do not commence the names of 
nations with capital letters. 


Give (imperative), Aati, plural, x4tire. 
Give me the cloak. Aalite mot naan. 


If you please, (pray),  Tomasyiicra, nomaayate. 
To grant, to confer, 


To present, to give, Tlom&sopats. 


Give me this, if you please. Aalite mat Sto noméaylicta. 

(Pray, give me this). Tomasylite mat Sto. 

Give me some sugar, if you ea MAS, DOmAaylicta céxapy. 
please. Tlomaaylite Mat caxapy. 


Oss. 4.—Tlomasyiite, imperative from nomdsoBath, is used 
extensively by Russians for politeness’ sake, in place of to 
give, to come, ete., and also in order to avoid a lengthy 
phrase with nomasyiicra, thus : 


Come to me i in 
me to me if you please, = Hpaxoaute nomésyficta ko MBS, 


pray come to me, 


may be just as well rendered by nomdayiite ko mb. 


Will you have a piece of ham? —Xoriite 44 BH RYCOR GKOpoKa ? 
Yes, if you please. Aa, comasy ite, 
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To will, 

To wish, to want, 
To have a mind to, 
To know, 


Xorbrs. 


SHatTh. 


Conjugation of the present tense of the verbs fl xouy, ‘1 
want;’ and Al 3n40, ‘I know:’— 


Singular. 
1. A xo9y¥, fl snd. 
2. Th x65em, Tw sade. 


3. Ont x63cTB, OND 3HderTD. 
He has no cloth. 
Have you good velvets ? 
I have no good velvet. 


Plural. 
1. Mu xotiut, Mur andews, 
2. Bu xoTute, Bul andere. 
3. Out xorits, Omit sudiors. 


Y gerd atts cyrad. 
Ectb 4H y Bach xopémitt O4pxars ? 
¥ wend HST xopdmaro G4pxary. 


Oss. 5.—Hérs, ‘no,’ placed before a eee governs 


the genitive. 
There, 


Thence, 


Tam. 
Tyaa. 


Tae CarpinaL NumMERALS.—Kosdyectpenubia Whcra. 


One, the one, a 
Alone, 
Ones, the ones, 

Alone, 


Singular. 
Nominative, O78. 
Genitive, Oanoré. 
Dative, OaHoMy. 
Accusative, 
Instrumental, 
Prepositional, 


OAnHMS. 
06% o4n6ut. 


Some say, this and others that. 


Ogun, ognors. 


Oahu. 
Oqua. 
Plural. 

Nominative, O;nt. 
Genitive, Oanuxt. 
Dative, OAnMM'S. 
Accusative, Osa, OANHXS. 
Instrumental, O,jaiue. 
Prepositional, 06> oanix. 


Ogau rosopaTe Sto a Apyrie 10. 
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How much? ; be 
CkOIbKO, governs genitive. 

How many? 
Some, others, Oxnu, apyrie. 

How many tables have you f CkO1bKO CTOIGBD Y Bach? 

I have one table. Y wena OJHAD CTOLB. 

How many men (persons) do you see f = CK6abg0 Yex0BSRD BATE BEI? 

I see one man. Al Buy O4uord yex0BbKa. 


Two, ‘asa ;’ three, ‘tpa;’ four, ‘ getbipe.” 


Oss. 6.—The numerals asa, tpn and yerbipe, when in 
the nominative, are always followed by substantives in the 
genitive singular. 


How many writers have you f Ckéabk0 y Bach nEcapél f 
I have two writers. Y mend Aba nifcapa. 
I have as many as you have, Y mend CTd4bKO CROABRO Y BACB. 
much as Cae 
As ‘ t CrO1bKO, CKOIBKO. 
As many as, 
Three pieces, TpH Kycr&. 
Four pieces, Yerbipe Kycré. 


Oss. 7.—Substantives following any of the above three 
numerals never have the inflexion y or 10 in the genitive, 
but always a or 4. 


Oss. 8.—When a substantive with sa, tpi, eTbIpe, is 
preceded by an adjective, the latter may be in the nomina- 
tive or genitive plural, as: 


Three rich men spoke. { Tpa xopémie ye1oBbEa rosopdin. 


TpH XopOmAxs YesosbKa ToBopys0. 
Oss. 9.—The nominative, as shown in the above example, 

is used with personal, and the genitive with impersonal 

verbs. 

Balun TPH xopémie cross. 

BLO THA XOpdmNX>d ctor. 

They have four houses, Y HuXd VerTpipe AdMa. 


There were three new tables. { 
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Both, 


Oda. 


The Declension of the numerals 4na, pH, YeTbIpe, and the 


definite pronoun 06a :— 


Nominative, apa, TpH, qeTLIpe, 66a. 
Genitive, ABYX3, TPext, YETLIPEXt, 066HXS. 
Dative, ABYMB, TpéeMs, FeTNDENS, 066aM.. 
Accusative, Like the nominative or genitive, 
Instrumental, § aByMd, Tpewa, YeTLIPbMA, o6dnua. 
Prepositional, 0 ABYX, Tpéex, YeThIPEXt, 066HX. 
I see both your friends. Al Buy 066nxt BSmIAX Apysélt. 


Do you see the shepherd with the 
three oxen ? 
On both shores. 


The painter, 
The sculptor, 
The shore, bank, 
The dinner, 

The breakfast, 
The supper, 

The luncheon, 
Rouble, 


Do you know your lesson % 
We know it. 


Who knows ? 

Nobody knows. 
A Dane, Danes, 
A Swede, Swedes, 
A Swiss, Swiss, 


A Norwegian, Norwegians, 


BujuTe 4H BE macTyxs ch rTpemA 
OBIKAMH. 
Ha 0660xb Geperaxt. 


Mrponicers. 
Baatesb. 
Bépert. 

O66 a». 
3aBTpakt. 

JY RHA. 
T1610 HR% 
Py6.b. 


Sndete an BL cBOM ypéRb? 
Mul ero 3néew. 

Kto 3uaeTs ? 

Iakt6 He sH4ers. 


A4T1abH8t, A&TIAHe. 
Illbest, mBéAbl. 
Use gapent, mBelindapirH. 
Hopsémens, HOPBE RITbI. 


Five, nats; six, mectb; seven, ceub; eight, Bocemb, (Gcems) ; 


nine, ACBATb; ten, AeCATD. 


Oss. 10.—The cardinal numbers natb, mectb, etc., govern 
the genitive plural, and are declined as follows: 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Inst. 


Prep. 
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HATb, (MCCTh,  CeNb, 


uATH,  wecth,  cemit, 


BOCOMB, ACBATB, AécATb. 
BOCLNEE, AebaTu, Aecatii. 


Like the genitive, 
Like the nominative, 


HATb.  MICCTLW,  Ceubdd, 


BOCeENbK,  ACBATLIO,  — AeCATLIO. 


Like the genitive. 


Have you five oxen ? 


I have only one. 


Only, 
Nothing but, 


From, 


True, real, 

Genuine, 

Faithful, true, correct, 
False, 

An acquaintance, 


Under, 


Where is the boy ? 
He is under the table. 


Singular. 
Bbpuniit, nacToAmis. 
Bbpnaro, HacTodimaro. 
Bbpnomy, HacTOAUeMy. 
Like the nomin. or genit. 


‘Actual, _ 


BSpHBING,  —- HACTOATEMS. 
BSpHOMS, HACTOAMCMS. 


{ Hutere 40 Bh NATH OLIROBD ? 


Tats An ObIKOBD V Bacd ? 
A 
Y MCHA TOABEO OAM. 


TOjbKO. 


Ort (governs the genitive). 


Hactoémiit. 


Bipnuit. 
Paipuisiit, aomneilt. 
SHakounil. 


Ilogs (governs the instr.). 


Tab Ma4b4HR1 ? 
Oud 004d CTOIGND. 


Plural. 
Nom. répnue, HacToAMie. 
Gen. nbpunixs, RacTouMAXs. 
Dat. BLPHLINS, HacToAMHwh, 
Acc. Like the nomin. or genit. 
Inst. pbpabina, HacTOAMAME. 
| Prep. Bbpawx3, HacroaMnxs. 


Exercise XXIII. 


How many anchors have your brothers ?—They have two 
only, but this sailor has seven anchors.— Have their brothers 
true friends ’—They have acquaintances only, but no true 
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have them.— Have you not the fine horses of the English- 
men ?—I have (them) not.—How many bills of exchange 
has the banker ?—He has eight bills of exchange.-—Do you 
want a piece of cheese ?—No, I do not.—Do you not want 
some tea ?’—No.—Has the painter’s boy any pencils '—He 
has some.—From whom did he have them ?—From the 
painter.—From which painter?—From my _ neighbour. 
What belts have these soldiers ?—They have leathern belts. 
How many horsemen and hunters do these watchmen see? 
They see five horsemen and three hunters.—Did he see also 
one or two asses’—He saw one ass and two horses.—Do 
you see the anchors of this fine ship ?—I do not see the 
anchors, but I see the sails.—What do you see there ?—I see 
white snow.— How many ricks have these peasants ?—They 
have eight ricks.—How many cooks have you ?—I have as 
many as you.u—What furs have the blacksmiths ?—They 
have no furs, but bellows.—How many horns has this ram ? 
He has two horns.—What colour are your flowers ?—My 
flowers are (of) yellow and blue (colour).—Which colours 
do you like ?—1 like red and blue (colours), but dislike (do 
not like) black.—Have his sons good voices ?’—They have 
excellent voices.—Who has my son’s comb ?—Nobody has 
it.—Has he (it) not ?—No, he has not your son’s comb, he 
has his own.—Whose is this magnificent palace ?—This is 
the palace of the king’s sons.—Have you not good coal ? 
I have neither good nor bad.—How many roubles did the 
father give to his sons?—He gave the one (whom) he 
likes nine roubles and to his other son he gave only two 
roubles.—With whom 1s this celebrated painter ?—He is 
with the king’s sculptor.—Have the citizens of this rich 
town pretty houses?—The citizens have large, but not 
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pretty houses.—Have the rich Germans and their neigh- 
bours, the industrious Dutchmen, many ships ?—The Dutch 


have many ships, but the Germans have only three or 
four ships. 


EXERCISE XXIV. 


Why is he not in the king’s palace f—Because there are 
three emperors there, four grand dukes, and seven princes. 
Has the baron, your neighbour, forests ?—He has no forests, 
but has excellent meadows.— What do you give him ?—I 
gave him three woodcocks, four hares, five stags and three 
geese.— Who gave you the ham ?—The grand duke’s cook 
gave it me——How many umbrellas have you ?—I have two 
(of them).—How many new cloaks have you ?—I have 
seven (of them).—Of which new cloaks are you speaking ? 
I am speaking of the seven new cloaks, which the tailors 
gave you.—Who has seen the waistcoats of their brothers ? 
I saw your waistcoats, but have not seen those of your 
brothers.— With whom hast thou spoken ?—I spoke with 
the celebrated master’s diligent pupils.—Of what were you 
speaking with them ?—I was speaking with them of the 
beautiful town of the mighty king.—How many vultures 
did you see in the forest?—-I saw there ten vultures and 
three woodcocks.—Of which vultures are you speaking ?—I 
am speaking of the three large vultures.—Has your cousin’s 
surgeon (Bpa4t) his own house ?—The surgeon has no house 
of his own, but the doctor has (his own house).—Has this 
old man good teeth?—He has good teeth, and his comb 
has alsv good teeth——Do you want to give him three 
roubles ?—Yes, I want to give them to him.—Have you 
my keys and my hammer ?—I have neither (neither that 
nor the other).—Do you like Spaniards or Turks f—I like 
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neither—Where have you seen white and grey geese ?—I 
saw them on both the banks.—Who is your true friend, this 
painter or that sculptor ?—Both are my true friends.— With 
whom do you wish to speak ?—I wish to speak with his 
brother.—Will you speak with the captain of this fine 
ship ?—I will speak with him. 


FOURTEENTH LESSON.—4ervipaaqnarsit Ypors. 


This, that, 
This one, that one, Ounpiii. 
It, 

Oss. 1.—The pronoun 6us1& is declined as an adjective, 
t.e. genitive Omaro, dative 6nomy, etc. This pronoun is 


rarely used, the repetition of the substantive or the use of 
the pronoun out being preferable, as: 


Have you a pocket-book ¢ Ectb 48 y Bach 6ymamuuRs f 
I have (it) oe 
: Y wend Sault (ons). 
; Y Mend HBTS OyMaeAoRA. 
BUA en ; mend Aabrs naro (eré). 
Very, Oueus, BechMa. 
Have you sugar f Ectb 4H y Bach C4xap? 
T have very good sugar, ¥ mead Stenub xopémilt chxaps. 
Very large, big, Ovens 6osbardkt. 
Very young, _ Oven mos Adit. 
Many, much, several, Muoro, with the gen. 
Little, but little, Maso, 5 


Not much, few, Hemundro, ” 
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Enough, sufficiently, 
Very few, 


Too, 


Too much, 


We have but few houses. 

They have very few fricnds. 

Have you enough tobaccu ? 

I have too much of it. 

I have too little of it. 

How many houses has this 
merchant ? 

He has many (of them). 

He has not any. 

He has few shoes, 


Why; (from what), 


The hatter, 

The gunmaker, 

A wine-merchant, 
A butcher, 

A sausage-maker, 
The masters, 


Totally, quite, 
Not at all, 
Not many, 
Few, 

But, only, 


plur. 


I have no horses at all. 

Has he many friends ? 

He has very few (of them). 

He has but (only) two (of them). 


Aosoisno, with the gen. 
Ouenb mado, 
Canuikoms. 
Ciniwkom> MHOr0. 
Yépess uvpt. 
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Y wach M440 AOWSBS. 

Y HHXS Ocenb Maso Apy3élt. 
Aoséibno 4m y Bach tabaKy ? 

Y wena eré caumKOMD MAGrO. 

Y Mena eré cammROMS Mdu0. 
Ck61bkO AOMOBS y Storo Kyaud ? 


Y nerd xt Maro. 
Y nerd ax gtrs. 
Y nerd M4410 Gammakdst. 


Ors gerd. 


WM aano wars, 
Opy méitnnrh 
Banoroprdésend. 
MacauRt. 
Ko164CHHRb 
Xosdena, 


Bosce. 
Bosce He, COBCBM®D He, 


He muorie. 
TOAbKO. 


Y wend Bésce BtTS RORCR. 
Mu6éro au y nerd apy3éht. 
Y nerd axt 67enb MA40. 

¥Y werd Xd TOABKO ABa. 
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Very much, Ovens muHéro. 


Note.—When by itself, ‘very much’ is rendered by 6uens, 
without the word mHoro, as: 


J like him very much, Al erd 6aenp 1106.10. 
Why? ea 
Ilouemy. 


Oss. 2.—3agdbut is indicative of object, purpose, as : 
Why did you come ? ’] ‘ 
Sanh 
(What was your object in coming)? J Bynae een DamAaT 
ITouewy is indicative of cause, as: 


Why is your house empty t 
(What is the cause of your Tlovem¥ Bam AONb nyctok ? 
house being empty) f 


To be, Bpitb. 
He is, OH® ecTB. 
They are, Ogu cyTB. 


Oss. 3.—Ectb, ‘is,’ and cyt, ‘are,’ may be used when 
a particular emphasis or importance is to be expressed. 





I was, A OBLIB. We were, MEI OS11H. 
I have been, A 6bldd. You were, BI Ob14n. 
Ihad been, 4 Gli. They were, 08M 6118. 


Oss. 4.—Bs110, neuter of 65113, is the past tense of the 
impersonal verb ectb. 


Future tense of the auxiliary verb Opitb. 


Singular. Plural, 
A Ofay, I shall, or will be. Mul 6¥aewb, We shall, or will be. 
Tw 6faeonm, Thou shalt, or wilt be.| Ba 6yaete, You shall, or will be. 
On» OyaeTb, He shall, or will be. Oun 6yayts, They shall, or will be. 
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Oss. 5.—There is only one future tense in Russian 
verbs. 


Oss. 6.—byaers and 6yayrs, the third persons of the 
future tense of the verb 6niTb, ‘to be,’ when expressing 
possession, may be used in place of the future tense of the 
verb umbr,‘ to have,’ as: 


Present, I have, Y mend ects. 
Past, Thad, Y Mena Of11%, a, 0. 
Future, I shall'have, ¥ mend O¥AeTD, 

Y mead OF AyTh. 


He will have a house. 
They will have houses. 


Y nerd OF Aer A0wS. 
Y HHXd OYAYTS Aowa. 


There will be a holiday. ByAeTb Upa3sAuaRs. 
There will be rain. By AeTh AOM Ab. 
Eleven, oalinayyate. Thirty, TpHATaTB. 
Twelve, ABLHAANaTD. Forty, cépor’. 
Thirteen, TPANS AMAT. Fifty, DAThAeCHTB. 
Fourteen, YGeTHpHasyatD. Sixty, WeCTEACCATB. 
Fifteen, naTaaagats. Seventy, CEMb,ACCATS. 
Sixteen, mecTHaAyaTS. Eighty, BOCEMbACCATS, 
Seventeen, § cewHdaAqarb. Ninety, AeBANGCTO. 
Eighteen, BoceMnd [Rath Hundred, ¢ CTO. 
Nineteen, AecBATHA AY ATS. Hundred and one, cro 0,03. 
Twenty, ABSAqate. Two hundred, aAvtcrn. 
Twenty-one, ABdANaTb OAMHB, A thousand, THIC ATA. 
Twenty-two, ABAjuaTb ABa. Million, Mattia. 
The day, AeHb, gen. AHA. Monday, mone s;kibHnE 
The evening, Bégept, Tuesday, BrOpHAR. 
Mid-day, néageub, gen. mo1yAna.| Wednesday, cepesd, cpegd. (fem.) 
The hour, 2 car Thursday, § yerséprs. 
(One o'clock), 3 3 Friday, naTHnga. (fem.) 
The watch, } agate Saturday, cy666ra. (fem.) 
The cluck, . Sunday, BOCKpccéube. (neuter). 
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Oss. 7.—For the days of the week, the preposition BB 
‘in,’ with the accusative is used, as: 
On Monday, Bb nonexsbibHaks. 
On Tuesday, Bo stépankt, etc. 


What have you for breakfast ? ¢Ito y Bach Xa BABTpPAKe f 
I will have for breakfast ham, Y mend Oyaerb Ha BdBTpaKh SKOPORS, 
bread and coffee. x156b 8 Geel. 


EXERcIsE X XV. 


Did you not speak with the masters of these houses? 
No, sir, we have not seen the masters, but only their sons- 
in-law.—Have not the Swedes good cheese ?—They have (it) 
not, but the Swiss have plenty of it—Have the Dutch 
plenty of cheese ?—They have too much of it.—What are 
the peasants seeking ?—They seek the sacks of (with) coals. 
Of which coals are you speaking ?—I am speaking of the 
coals, (which) your coal-dealer (yroabmukt) gave me.—Have 
these young scholars steel knives ?—These scholars have not 
steel, but iron knives.— W hat bread hast thou, stale or new ? 
I have neither (that nor the other)—Has he much bread ? 
He has very little (of it)—Who has a little tea ’—My 
cousin has too little of it—Has this merchant one son 
only ?—He has six sons.—Is the pocket-book (which) I 
gave him good ?—The pocket-book 1s of leather and a very 
good one, but you did not give it to him.—How many 
brothers has this Swede ?—He has two (of them) only. 
With which brother did you speak ?—I spoke with both. 
Has the father spoken with his parents?’—He has not 
spoken with them.— Who has spoken with them ?—Nobody. 
Where were your brothers on Monday ?—They were in the 
grand duke’s fine castle—Which grand duke?—The one 
whom [I like.—Does the master like his (own) scholars? 
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He likes them very much.—Do not you want some coffee ? 
No, I do not like coffee.—What captain have the sailors ? 
They have a very good one.—Has he good sailors ?—They 
were good, but now they are bad.—Why are they bad ? 
Because their captain is too kind.—Will your friend (ac- 
quaintance) be here on Thursday ?—No, he will not be. 
Why ?—Because he will be on that (atorn) day at his 
friend’s, the American.—Have the Italians good painters ? 
They have many.—Are the painters rich ?—They were 
rich, but now they are poor.—Have these merchants good 
merchandise ?—The merchandise of these merchants 1s very 


good. 


HXERCISE X XVI. 


How many pieces of velvet have they ?/—They have 
nineteen (of them).—How many soldiers did you see ?—I 
saw forty-four soldiers.—Who has seen these four men? 
Both the watchmen of this garden.— What has this hatter? 
He has nothing.—Has the cook plenty of pepper ?—Not 
much, but enough.—Has the butcher coffee ?—He has (it) 
not, but he has many oxen and rams.—Has the blacksmith 
hammers ?—He had, but now he has (them) not.— What sort 
of hair have these old men ?—They have grey hair.—Have 
you any breakfast?—I have not.—Who has it ?—My 
friend, the Englishman, has an excellent onc.—What (sort 
of a) breakfast have you ?—I have tea, cheese, ham and new 
white bread.—What breakfast will you have on Tuesday ? 
It will be a good one.—Does the master speak of the 
theatre ?—He does not speak of the theatre-—Why does he 
not speak of it ?—Because he does not like it—Have the 
citizens of this town good gardens ?—They have, and very 
good ones.—What have these soldiers ?—They have very 
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good steel pistols—Who has given them to them ?—The 
brave lieutenant.—Who has real friends ?—My brother has 
many real friends.—Who has a good wooden coffer ?—My 
attendant has a very good one.—What barley have these 
peasants?—These peasants have very good, but those 
very bad.—Who has spoken to you of me ?—My son-in- 
law has spoken much of you to me.—How many oxen has 
' the butcher ?—He has three good oxen.— Were you in the 
castle on Monday ?—No, but I was there on Tuesday and 
on Thursday.—Have you a good attendant ?—I have many 
and they are very good and faithful. 


GEE EE 


FIFTEENTH LESSON.—TIlataaguatsii Ypors 


To be afraid, to fear, Boateca. 
To be afraid of, Boatsca. 
Is this boy afraid ? Boutca 48 STOTE MAILIERD f 
He is afraid of his father. } , 
Out Goutca cpoeré oTna. 
He fears (dreads) his father. Greate eterna a 


Oss. 1.—The verb 6oatbca governs the genitive. 


Always, ever, Beerga. 
Never, Huaxorga. 
Sometimes, Huoraa. 


Have you bread always f 
I never have it. 

Has he good friends ? 
He has them sumetimes. 


Brave, valiant, 


He is a very brave soldier. 


The valiant captain of this ship, 


Beer ja JH Y Bach xzb6R f 
Y wend eré HHKOrAA ASTD. 
Ectb 4H y feré xopémie apyabh # 
OND BX AHOrga BMS. 


Xpa6psiii, apoc. xpa6ps. 
Oud 63enb xpaOpnilt cougars. 
XpdOpuil kanatags Sturo Kopabus. 
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Ons. 2.—Adjectives connected by means of the auxiliary 
verb ‘to be,’ ¢.e. when used as predicate of a proposition, 
have an apocopated termination, as : 


Is this soldier brave ? Xpa6ps am Stor cosgérs ¢ 
He is brave. Ont xpa6p>. 
He was brave, Ont On14b xpabps. 
But few, T61bKO MA&J0. 
Almost, Tout. 


Hardly any, Tlouth Bosce He. 


Scarcely any, 


Not at all, BE 
opce me. 

Not any, none, 

A great deal, Ovens mad6ro. 
He is not at all brave. Oat Bénce ne xpabps. 
I have scarcely any socks. Y wend n0uTH BoBCe HET TVIOKB. 
Have you any tobacco ? Ectb 48 Y Bach Tabak? ¢ 
Sometimes I have, and sometimes Huorad y mega ecb, a BHOrga HBTS 

I have not. 

Who has the vinegar f J xoré ¥rcych ft 
My brother always has it. Molt Gpars eré Beerga uMbersS. 
Have you always good tea § Bceraa 4a y Bach xopémiit aait ? 
I have always. Beer Aa ecTb. 
Pepper, Tépens (gen. mépna and népny). 
Vinegar, Yxcych (gen. yKcyca and ¥xcycy). 
A xowy, I want, I will. Al mory, I can. 
Tt x69emIb, Thou wantest, wilt. | Ta Mémemb, Thou canst, 
Ont x64eTb, He wants, will. Oat MomeTb, He can. 
Mu xoruus, We want, will. My uémemt, We can. 
Bui xoTute, You want, will. Bal Némete, You can. 
Osu xordts, They want, will. Oud wérvrb, They can, 


Oss. 8.—The object of a proposition may be used in the 
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genitive instead of the accusative, when it is required to 
express not the whole, but only part of a thing, as: 


Do you want the tea ? } 
(Will you have the tea) ! 
Do you want (some) tea ? 


Can you give me some vinegar ¢ 


I can, but I will not. 
Who wants this, of this ? 
Nobody wants this, 


To speak, Tosopirts. 
To give, aBarb, AaTb. 


To whom do you want to speak ? 
I want to speak to the artist. 


Of what do you wish to speak to him ? 
1 wish to speak to him of the temple. 


An artist, 

The temple, 

Have you much velvet ¢ 
I have scarcely any, 


Out, out of, from, 
From, 

Whence? 

Where from? 


Where are you coming from ? 
I am coming from the castle, 

He took this out of his coffer. 
He goes out of this house, 


Singular. 
Al BAY, 
Tot 5AéDb, 
Ont BAETD, 


I am going. 
Thon art going, 
He is going. 


Xoriite an ait ? 


Xorute 18 G40 ? 

Momete 1H BLI MHB AaTb yEcycy ? 
fl Mory, HO He xOuY. 

Kto x6aerb S10, dtoro ? 

Haxté ne x64uerTs Soro. 


To see, Baxbrs. 
To take, Baars, 


Cb KbYE XOTHTO BH ropopuTs t 

H X0UY roBOpuTS Ch XYAOMARKOMD 

O FéMB XOTHTe BE FOBOPHTS Cb HONS 
A XOUY FOBOPHT Ch HAMS O XPAMB. 


Xy,6mHHED 

Xpam'b. 

Mn6ro 4H y Bach Odpxary ! 

¥ mena ero 009TH BéBce BETS. 


H31, governs the genitive. 
Ors, governs the genitive. 


Ornyja ? 


Orry ja BE AZeTe f 

A WAY 43% 34MKa, 

Ont B348.1% STO HSB erd CyBAYRS. 
Ont HjéeTD 43% AOMy. 


Plural. 
Mu ngéws, § We are going. 
BH HACTe, You are going. 
Ont HAyth, They are going. 
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To go 
a Hara. 
To walk, 
What are these people ? Karie ro sau f 
These are Christians, Sto xpactidae. 
These are peasants. STO KPecTbAne, 


Oss. 4.—Substantives ending in naat form their plural 
in He, genitive in nt, dative Hat, etc. 


The master (lord), Bépunt, plural 64pa, 
Mister N. (Mr. N.). Focnosjun N. (Pus. N.). 
Master (of a servant), Focnojuat, plural rocnos& 
A Tartar, Tatapuat, plural tardpa. 


Oss. 5.—Some Substantives forming their nominative 
plural in a, are declined according to the second declension, 


as 
Nominative plural, Bapa, rocnoas, Tatapa. 
Genitive plural, Baps, Tocnd4b,  Tatapt, ete. 


A lord, nobleman, Boipnat, plural Godpe, gen. Godps 


Oss. 6.—boapaat was formerly a title of nobility, and is 
now superseded by the word 6apuut. 


Cy4apb, ‘sir,’ is used when addressing a person, or rocy- 
Aapb Modi, ‘dear sir,’ and often MiuocraBpia rocyaapb, ‘my 
dear sir,’ (respected sir), when more politeness is required. 
The last 1s used in correspondence, being equivalent to the 
English ‘ dear sir.’ 

Tocnoaunt, abr. T'at., ‘ mister,’ is placed before proper 
names, and some military grades or official titles, as: ['#- 
Topuakésp, Tas. Wopyunnt, ‘ heutenant ;’ [a+ Touméiicteps, 
‘postmaster.’ Tocnoslint is used also for ‘gentleman,’ in 
the sense of person, as: 

‘I know this gentleman,’ fl 3na10 Storo rocnogna. 
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Tocyaapb, ‘sire,’ must be used when addressing a 


monarch. Cecio ad dese 
\ 


Cysapp and rocyaapb Moif are seldom used in ordinary 
conversation. Russians, in preference to these words, make 
use of the Christian with the patronymic name, as: 


Tasers Derpésnip, Paul, son of Peter. 
Anapéll Aserctesas, Andrew, son of Alexis. 


Oss. 7.—The substantives, cocbst, ‘ neighbour ;’ xo10m1, 
‘serf;’? 4éprb or yoprs, ‘devil,’ have for the plural co- 
chin, xo1duba, aéptu; the first two, however, may be also 
declined regularly, viz. xo10nb1, cocbAbl. 


Oss. 8.—The genitive plural is like the nominative singu- 
lar in the words: 


Tpenaséps, A grenadier. | [f1a31, The eye. 
Apary¥at, A dragoon. Ty port, A Turk. 
Cossare, A soldier. Canort, The boot. 
Kageérs, A cadet. Yy4on, The stocking. 


In the word sosoct, ‘hair,’ which has in the genitive 
plural the accent transfered to the last syllable, as, nom. 
sing. BO10cb; genit. plur. Bor6ch; and in the following 


words when preceded by any of the cardinal numbers : 


Astin, Altin (a coin). 
Past, Time (one time). « 
Yesostet, Man. 

Apmuur, Arshin (measure). 
Hy x, Pood (weight). 


Oss. 9.—The ‘rouble,’ py6ab; genitive, pyOaa and py6.14. 


Two roubles, gba py614, and pa py6sH. 
Two days, aba ana, and ABA AH. 
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Nore.—fjga Agu and 4sa py6su are only used in con- 
versation. 


Oss. 10.—Adjectives having an accented termination 
end in oii, instead of biii or ii, as: 


Bad, Aypuoh. 
Simple, Tpoctoit. 
Woullen, Ilepcragont. 
Takb—kakb. 
As—as, 
Takme—kakb H. 
May I? can I? Mory an? 
At, Y, governs the genitive. 
At Peter’s (house), §Y Herp. 
At our house, ¥ act. 
Good many, Muoro. 
H oro. 
Some, e MHOrO 
HbckoanKo. 
Nothing else, Huvyer6 Apyraro. 
What else, to apyraro. 


He gave me some tea. Ont Aatb Mod nexadéro Gdp. 


Exercise XX VII. 


Has this gentleman (person) many real friends ’—He 
has but few.—Has this master (teacher) twenty pupils? 
He has scarcely (hardly) any pupils—How many ships has 
this rich merchant ?—He has many.—lIs your garden good ? 
It is as good as yours.—Do not you want (wish) to take 
(B3aTb) these boots ?—No, I do not want to take them, but 
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my shoemaker does (want).—Have you new bread ?—I 
have plenty (great deal) of new bread, but he has neither 
new nor stale-—How many horses have the rich Tartars ? 
They have forty-three (of them).—Of which Tartars are 
you speaking ?—Of the ones (whom) you do not like.—Are 
his pies as good as those of the confectioner ?—Yes.—How 
much pepper has he ?—He has thirty-four sacks of it. 
Have these peasants enough bread ?—They have enough of 
it.—Of which bread do you speak ?—I am speaking of the 
white and brown bread.—Give me, please, some honey. 
I cannot give you any honey, but he can.—Who does not 
like vinegar ?—Nobody likes it.—May I take (s3atb) some 
vinegar ?—You may take 1t.—Who cannot take it P—My 
brother cannot take it.—How many iron coffers has he? 
As many as you.—Are they as good as mine —No.—Have 
you three hundred roubles, and can you give them to him? 
I have (a) hundred and twenty-two roubles only, and I can 
give them to nobody.—How many arshines of velvet have 
you f'—I have ninety-four arshines of it.— Who has too few 
biscuits ?—-The sailors have too few (of them).—Has the 
watchman of your garden many locks ?—He has no locks 
at all.— Have these peasants a great deal of barley ?—They 
have only a little (of it). 


Exercise XXVIII, 


Can you give me this fine horse ?—No, I cannot.—Why ? 
Because he is not mine, but my master’s.—Is your master 
kind ?—Yes, he is very kind —Has this sausage-maker suf- 
ficient ham ?—He has not suflficient.—Do you see the large 
horns of this goat ?—This goat has no horns, but those ten 
oxen have very large and fine horns.—I do not see the ten 

I 
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oxen you are speaking of.—The ten oxen I speak of are 
in (Ha) the meadow.—Has the shepherd many geese ?—He 
has only a few.—Have the English many ships ?—They 
have many.—Has the Frenchman many francs ?—He has 
only a few, but he has enough—Who has a good many 
roubles ?—The Russians.—Have you no other tea ?—I have 
no other.—Have you any other cheese ?—I have another. 
Have the shoemakers no other shoes ?—They have no others. 
Have you no other attendant ?-—I have no other.—Has the 
blacksmith other bellows ?—No, he has no others.—Which 
fur is yours, this or that ?—Both are mine.-—What hair has 
the old man ?—He has no hair on his head at all.— What do 
you see in your father’s warehouse ?—I see two sorts of 
corn, barley and oats, but I see nothing else—What else 
do you see in his garden?—I see only the gardener with 
fruits, but Isee nothing else—What day of the week is 
it?—It is Monday.—No, not Monday, but Tuesday. 
Can you be at our house with your brother on Thursday ? 
I can and will.—Has your son many combs f—He has five 
(of them).— Who 1s brave, the soldier or the sailor ?—Both 
(of them) are brave-—Which lemons are you seeking ?—I 
seek the lemons, (which) you like.—Do you like also pies 
and cakes?—I like them also.—Is there any thing bad 
in this young man?—There is much that is bad in him, 
but also much that is good.—Do you see our godfathers ? 
Yes, I see them and I see also your faithful friends.—How 
many soldiers do you see ?—I see five grenadiers, thirty 
hussars, and four hundred lancers—How many poods of 
honey have you ?—I have eleven poods of it, 
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SIXTEENTH LESSON .—IDlecrnanatsié Ypérs. 


A few, 
Some, 
Some, a, 

Certain, 


Have you a few pencils f 


He has a few. 


Htcros5ko. 


HfxKoropsiii, plur. abKoropsie. 


EcTb 4H Y BaCh ASCKOIBEKO Rapassa- 
mélt 7 
Y nerd Hx ASCKOABRO. 


Oss. 1.—The adverb nbéckvabko governs the genitive. 


None, not one, 
Nobody, no one, 


Have you a few shillings ¢ 
I have a few, but he has none, 


How many of them have you ? 
I have a great many of them. 
Thou hast none. 


A thaler, 
A sovereign (coin), 


Tirept. 
Yepponeys. 


Ha oanny. 

Hakto. 

Ects JH y Bach HSCKOABKO mdatni- 
Tost ? 

Y Mend Hxb USCRKOIDEO, @ Y Herd ASTD 
AB osnoré. 

Ce64bKO HXB Y Bact ? 

Y wend Axd 64enb MBOTO 

Y reod UBTD HA OJHOrS. 


A frane, paves. 
A sou, Cy. 


Oss. 2.—The word cy is indeclinable. 


Oss. 3.—The following words ending in 061, 0BB, out, 
OH, 0.1, OP, Oph, Orb, drop the euphonic o in the declension: 


A call, 

The forehead, 

A psalm, 

Sleep, 

An ambassador, 
Ano angle, coruer, 
A goldfinch, 

A cover, case, 


30BB, gen. aba, etc. 
A063, gen. 46a. 
catémt, gen. ncaa. 
Cont, gen. cHa. 
Hoc61b, gen. nocaa. 
Yro.ip, gen. yraa. 
Ierost, gen. merida, 
Yaxd1t, gen. Fara, 
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A harpoon, Barépt, 
A hillock, heap, Byrép, 
A father-in-law, CaéKopt, 
A whirlwind, Buxops, 
The fringe, Mox6pt, 
The mouth, Port, 
Fire, Ordab, 


gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 


Garp4. 
6yrpa. 
cBekpa. 
BUXpa. 
mMoxpa, 
pta. 
oraa. 


There are exceptions to this rule, as there are some words 
in which the 0, being a radical vowel, cannot be left out, as: 


A thief, Bop, 
A bolt, 3andpt, 


gen. Bdpa. 
gen. sandpa. 


A roof, 


A forest, Bops, 


Kpost, 


gen. 
gen e 


Ep6sa. 
66pa. 


Oss. 4.—In the declension of the following words the 
euphonic vowel e is omitted. 


A lion, Aes, 

A morsel, Rycé7ek, 
A goat, Ko3é1b, 
The Ram (Aries), Osént, 
The wind, Bitept, 
Ice, Ae 33, 
Oats, Onéct. 

A ridge, Xpecérs, 
An elm-tree, Hien, 

A stone, Rameus, 


gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 


ABBA, 
kyc6dka. 
Koaaa, 
opad, 
Bérpa. 
db{a. 
oBca, 
xpeora. 
W.IbMa. 
Kaus. 


Of the sixteen words ending in ens, in which the e can- 
out, the most useful are: 


not be left 


A stag, 

A seal, 
Rhubarb, 
Barley, 

The ash-tree, 


O1é8b, 
Two.1éHb, 
Pésenb, 
HIMéRb, 
flccub, 


gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 


oéna. 
TIOsENA. 
pésena, 
aqweud. 
accna. 


Oss. 5.—Some words ending in ent, preserve in the 
declension the euphonic e, when preceded by two con- 
sonants, as : 


A flatterer, 
A proud man, 
A deserter, 


AbcTéqs, 
Topjén, 
bsraéqt, 


gen. 
gen. 


gen. 


abcTens. 
ropjena. 
Otracyé. 
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Oss. 6.—In the following nouns ending in ew, preceded 
by the vowel a, the e of the nominative changes into ii in 


all the other cases, as : 


The hire, 
The loan, 
The cessation, 


Haémt, gen. safimé. 
3aeMt, gen. safimd. 
Yeu, gen. yiima. 


Oss. 7.—In the following nouns ending in ei, the vowel 
e of the nominative changes into 5 in all the other cases, 


as: 
A sparrow, 
A nightingale, 
An ant, 
A beehive, 
A boil, 
A brook, 


The number, 


The date, 
What day of the month is it t 
The first. 
It is the second of November, 
It is the first of May. 


BoposéH, gen. Bopodsd, ete. 
Couonéli, gen, co10Bba. 
Mypaséf, gen. mypasba. 
Yacht, gen. Y.Aba. 

Ynpéelt, gen. sepbd. 
PyyéH, gen. py4bd. 
Gucid. 


+Kaxé6e y nach yHCc16 ? 
Tépsoe yuc16. . 
+¥ nach sropdée HoaGps. 
¥ wach néppoe maa. 


Oss. 8.—For the days of the month, the Russians, like 
the English, use the ordinal numerals, and the name of the 
month must be in the genitive. 


The corkscrew, 
The handle, 

At one time—at another, 
First, Hépsuit, 
Second, Bropoa, 
Third, Tpériit, 
Fourth, Yerpeptnl, 
Fifth, Darn, 
Sixth, Ilectéd, 
Seventh, CeaLmodt, 
Eighth, Ocbudit, 
Ninth, Aesatui, 


11p66049n BRS. 
Yepeusat, gen. yepenk4. 


t+ To—rto. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 


Dépssie. — 
BTOPBIG. 
TPéThH. 
WeTBe PTH. 
NATBIC. 
mecthe. 
CeAbMEIC. 
OCb MEIC. 
ACBATBIC. 
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Tenth, Aecatiii, plur. geciruie.. 
Eleventh, OAduaayaTul, plur, osmuasnatuie. 
Twelfth, Asbrasgatult, plur. ABbudggatue. 
Thirteenth, Tpnadéayataiit, plur. Tpaaajnatuie. 
Fourteenth, ete, Yerkpaagyatuli, plur. YeTHpHayyaTHe, 
Twentieth, Avagyatnl, plur. ABaAgatule. 
Twenty-first, etc. , Asaanatb népsuii, plur. ABaiqaTb népBie. 
Thirtieth, TpaaqatHi, plur. tTpaandtnie. 
Fortieth, Copokosé#, plur. coporoszie. 
Fiftieth, Tata gecatiil, plur. DaATHAeCATHEe. 
Fifty-first, ete. Tatpsecits népsuit, plur. matbgecits népsue. 
Sixtieth, Iectugectniit, plur. mecTusecatue. 
Seventieth, Cem jecdtuilt, plur. cemusecatule. 
Eightieth, OcbMHAeCATLHI, plur. ocbmHjecaTule, 
Ninetieth, Aesaudéctiil, plur. AeBanécTHe. 
Hundredth, Corn, plur. cétiie. 
Hundred and first, Cro mépsuilt, plur. cto mépsnie. 
Two hundredth, Asyxcétnil, plur. aByxcdtHte. 
Thousandth, Trica, plur, rocaqabte. 
Millionth, Muassioonbl, plur. muzidsanie. 
Which one? _—Rordépsiii. 


Have you the first or the second 
horse ? 

I have the third one. 

My two horses were the third ones. 

Which one of the pupils is he 

He is the fifth. 


January, Anpaps. 
February, @espaith. 
March, Mapr+. 
April, Anptin. 
May, Mail. 
June, lab. 


Tiépsuit 48 ROBB Y Bact Hin Bropéll 7 


Y wend tpériit. 
Mou Aba KOWA OoLIn TPéTbE. 
Korépuii ows yreutas ? 


Oud natu. 

July, Tbsp. 
August, ApsrycTs. 
September, CenTiOpb. 
October, ORTAOpS. 
November, HonGpb. 
December, Aexa6pp. 


Oss. 9.—‘ Month of January,’ ‘ month of February,’ ete. 
are translated Ausaps mbcans, Despia, mbcas, etc. 


Oss. 10.—In the compound ordinal numerals the last 
number only, as in English, has an ordinal termination ; 
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all foregoing ones remain cardinal. Care must be taken 
to observe that the copulative conjunction and must not 
be translated, as: 


Three hundred and fifth. Tpiicta ndtul. 
The year one thousand eight hundred Thicaza BécemcéTh cémbjecaTL mectol 
and seventy-six. TOA. 

Four and twenty. ApSauath yerepe. 

Yet, still, Emé, scé emeé. 

More, bose, emé. 

More than, ae HémeAH. 

Béute abM4. 


Oss. 11.—Boste, ‘ more,’ comparative of muéro, ‘ much,’ 
governs the genitive. 


More than this one. eee ‘TBD STOTs. 
+Béate étoro. 
More than two months. Bérbe ABYXB wbcaness. 
More than one. Béate oggoré. 
You have more than I. 4+¥ pact Gostme woersd. 
I have one more. Y mend eme ognat. 
He has two more, Y weré emé Asa. 
Which of ? Roropeli 132 ? 
Very many, OqeHb MHOrO. 
On the ice, Ha IbAy. 
In the ice, Bo IbAy. 
A little more, Eme Hemnoro. 


Exercisz X XIX. 


What have you seen to-day in the market ?—TI have seen 
two goldfinches, three nightingales and four hares.—Are 
there many hares in your garden?—There are very few 
hares in my garden, but plenty of sparrows.— What handles 
have the king’s knives and those of the prince ?—Both 
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have silver handles—Who is the master of this inn ?—The 
master of this inn 1s that handsome gentleman, whom you 
see in the garden.—Has the shepherd many goats ’—He 
has a few.— Which of these goats is yours?—The first and 
the second one.—Which of these pencils did this painter 
give you '—He gave me the red pencil—Has the painter 
many red and green pencils ?—He has but few red, but 
plenty of green ones.—How many ducats (sovereigns) has 
this German ?—He has not many, he has only a few.— Who 
says this ?—Certain gentlemen say this.—Have the French 
many ships?—They have a great many, but the rich 
English have still more than the French.— Where has this 
boy been ?—He has been on the ice.—Has the confectioner 
plenty of ice ?—He has now but a little of it.—Have these 
Germans a good many thalers?—They have only a few 
(not many).—Have they enough of them ?—No, they have 
not enough.—How many days are there in this month? 
There are only thirty days in this month.—What day of 
the month is it?—To day is the fifth of September, of 
the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six.—How 
many months are there in a year {—The year has twelve 
months.—(There are twelve months in a year).—And days ? 
At one time three hundred and sixty-five, at another three 
hundred and sixty-six.—How many days are there in the 
months ?—Some months have thirty days, some thirty-one ; 
February alone has at one time twenty-eight and at another 
twenty-nine days.—In which year are there twenty-nine 
days ?—In leap year (BbicoK6cnbIii roat).—How many bee- 
hives has this gardener ?—He has forty-four beehives, he 
has more than that gardener. 
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EXErcisE XXX. 


Which one of these horses is yours ?—The fourth and the 
seventh one.—Which months of the year (in the year) do 
you like ?—TI like the months of May and June very much, 
but I do not like the months of September and October. 
To which father-in-law did you speak of your son?—I 
spoke with this rich bookseller’s father-in-law.—What do 
you see on this goat’s forehead ?—I see on his forehead large 
horns.—How many corners are there in the yard ?—Only 
three corners.—What has this ram in his mouth.—He 
has some barley in his mouth.—Give me a light (fire). 
What is this boy afraid of ?—He is afraid of the fire. 
-Where do you see the fires ?—I see them in the meadow. 
Where do you see those two elms.—I see them on the hil- 
lock.—How many covers have you ?—I have thirty-three 
new covers and nineteen old.—Has Mr. N. good and faith- 
ful attendants ?—-He has many attendants, but few good 
and faithful.—-What knives has this master’s pupil ?—He 
has two knives, one with a wooden and the other with a 
silver handle-—Have you seen the new stone bridge ?—No, 
I did not (see it), but I saw the old iron bridge.—How 
many bridges have you ?—We have four wooden and three 
stone ones.—Have you any other bridges ?—No, we have 
no others, we have no more bridges.—Have you spoken to 
him ?—No, I have not yet—Have you some other shoes 
also ?—I have no other shoes (also).—Who has no houses 
here ?—Certain citizens have not houses here of their own 
(their own houses).—Have we another cheese ?—No, we 
have no other.—How many stags has this hunter ?—He has 
more than ten.—How many steel corkscrews has this 
merchant ?—He has no steel corkscrews, but he has plenty 
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of iron ones.—Which soldier has no pistol ?—The hundred 
and fifth one-—Have you a little more tea?—lI have no 
more tea, but I have plenty of coffee. 


SEVENTEENTH LESSON.—Cemnaguarsiii Ypérs. 


The former, (first), 
The latter, last, 


How many roubles did you give 
him ¢ 

1 gave him my last rouble. 

Have you as much good tea as bad ? 


I have as much of the one as of the 
other. 

Have your sons as many pencils as 
knives ¢ 

They have more of the former than 
of the latter. 


Yet, still, as yet, 
There, here (is), 


Some more, any more (of), 
There is some more bread. 
There (here) is some more tea. 


Ceréj8a. 
Byepa. 


To-day, 
Yesterday, 


The day before yester- Tpétbaro AHA. 


day, 


Did you give him some more of this? 
1 gave him some more. 

Have you another loaf t 

I have two more loaves, 


Tlépspiii, npémaii. 
Hocabauiit. 
CkOIbKO BI Adu ey py6séB ? 


A sais euy cao nocsbiywilt py6up. 

EcTb 48 Y Bach CTOADRO KE XOPOMArTO 
440 Kand BH Aypaaro? 

Y mend cTé6abKO me OAHOTS Kaxd B 
Apvréro. 

Ectb JH Y BADIHXD CHHOBéM CTéIbEO 
me RapanAaméll Kakd WH HOMEH ? 

Y HBX Odste népsLixa HéMeiM (ISMD) 
nocrb{HHxd. 


Emé. 
Bors. 
+Euteé. 


BoTh emeé xat6a. 
Borb ellé Yah. 


To-morrow, S4BTpa. 
After to-morrow, décat 3istpa, 
Ou the eve, Ha kanyut. 


Aésu 4H BL ewy ene Sroro? 

Al Aaah omy emé. 

Ecth-48 y Bach emé Apyrok xat6n? 
Y mena ects emée Aba X2'bOa. 
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No more than that, He 6osbe toro. 
Of words defective in number. 


Oss. 1.—Proper names, and certain classes of other 
words, are used only in the singular, as: ‘ John,’ Hsaut ; 
‘gold,’ 364070 ; ‘attention,’ BHAMAaHie. 


There are, on the other hand, some substantives in which 
the singular is altogether wanting, or is used in a different 
sense from the plural. Of such a nature, for instance, are : 


Twins, Bin3sneqn. Pincers, Kiémn. 
A pair of scales, Bcu. Persons born in OjgorogKn. 
Diamonds (on cards), By6nl. the same year. 
Fetters, Kaujaati, (ox6- | Sawdust, Ontisrn. 
BEI). Spectacles, OurH. 
People, Aan. Gallery, Tepexo.u. 
Wall paper, 0668. A watch, y 
} acti. 

Vegetables, Onona. A clock, 
Cream, CiisKa. A screw-vice, Tack. 
Twilight, Cyepra. Trowsers, Hantascau. 
Firewood, Apos4. Bpwogn. 
White lead, Bhuisa. A pitchfork, Buin. 
Bran, Orpy6a. A sledge, Cana. 
Alum, Ksacqpl. A mouth, Yct4. (slavon.) 
Coach box, K63.1b1. A cruet-stand, Cyaxu. 
Slops, Hosdn. Banisters, Hepa, 
Whims, Tipuyy Au. Characters, Tucbweaa. 
Embroidery frame, Wésvnu. Ink, Yepniisa. 
Funeral, Iléxoposni. Yard-gate, Bopota. 
Trouble, X16n0tw. Post fare, Tporénu. 
Church calendar,  CsAtuu. One’s saint’s day, HmManunn. 
Cuunting-board, Cyéthl. Tongs, suuffera, Hanyu, 

One more, Eme o4a. 

suite a eet +CT6IbKO me. 

Quite as many, - 

Just as much, } cna ee. 

Just a many, 
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Seldom, 
Already, 
No more, 


No longer, 


Have you already seen your brothers ? 


I have not seen them yet. 


{Tas the watchmaker still your watch ? 


Ile has it no more. 

We have two more pencils. 

How many pairs of scissors have 
these tailors ? 

They have as many as you have, 


Too, 
Too little, 
Too few, 


Are you often at your cousin’s ? 
I am there very seldom. 


So much, 
As much as, 
As many as, 


Is he still here ? 
(Ie is no longer here. 


The peasants have too much oats 
and too little barley. 
We saw as many soldiers as you did, 


Often, 
A few more, 


Have you many more good screw- 
vices ? 
I have a few more, 


Pha KO. 
Vué, ym. 


Ymé ue, 66s%e ne. 


BuAbIN SH BH YRC CBOUXD OpStbewD ? 
A emé He BuAbID BXD. 

¥ yacosmaké 4m emé BAM Yack ? 

¥ peré axb yxé BET. 

¥ acd ecTh emé Aba Rapaugama. 
CxGIDEO BOMHAQ? y STUXD DOPToLWX ? 


Y SHXB CTOIBEO Ke, CROIBEO Y BACB. 
Ciimoms, aépest avpt. 


CiiMkOMb, MA10, HE MHOrO. 


Yécro a8 BH y cBoeré Aponpoguaro 
6pata. 
fl tap Becbud pbsKo. 


Cré1bko. 
+Cr61bko-me KakB Wf. 
Croabk0-me CKOIBEO. 


SAbCh AH ODD eme ? 
Eré ymé agtce 66180 atts. 


Y Rpectbdnt CAMEOS MHGTO OBC, a 
CAMDIKOMS M440 AIMEHA, 


Mil BUASAH CTOLBEO RC COISATS RaEd 
Nt BLI. 


Yacro. 
Eme abcroibko. 


EcTb 48 y Bach emé MH6TO XOPOmAXB 
THCKOBD ? 
Y mend ecth cuyé ABCKOIBEO. 
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Exercise XX XI. 


Who sees my embroidery frame ?—We see it.—Who has 
not yet seen it ?—Your neighbour’s sons have not yet seen 
1t—What has the poor blacksmith ?—He has a hammer 
and pincers, but has no screw-vices.—Has the kind monk 
(wonaxt) a psalter and a church calendar ?—He has neither 
one nor the other, he has only the beautiful new spectacles, 
Have not you a new pair of trowsers?—TI have them no 
more, this poor boy has them now.—Has he still his four 
beautiful nightingales ?—He has them no more.— What do 
you see there ?—-We see two large lions there.—Do you see 
any thing else (besides) ?—-No, we see nothing else.—Has 
the boy still his pencil ?—He has it no longer, but he has 
another.—Have these people still pigeons and geese ?/—They 
have no more, either pigeons or geese.—How many pliers 
has the locksmith ?—He has forty-eight (of them).— Where 
is his gardener ?—He is in your garden.—Do you like 
vegetables ?—Yes, very much.—How many soldiers are 
there in your regiment /—There are in my regiment three 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five men.—That is too 
many.— What are these writers seeking ?—They are seeking 
the ink.—Where is my pocket-book ?—Here it is.—Are 
these boys twins ?—No, they are not twins, but they are 
of the same year.—Have we any more sugar ?—We have 
some more.—Have the sailors some more biscuits ?—They 
have not any more.—FHas the young man any more friends ? 
He has no more (of them).—Has our neighbour one more 
garden ?—He has one more.—Has my friend one more 
umbrella ?—He has no more.—Have his sons a few more 
cakes ?—They have a few more. — What else have you? 
We have a few more ships and a few more good sailors, 
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Tfave you a little more of honey?—We have a little 
more. 


ExercisE XXXII. 


Have you not a little (some) more tobacco ?—I have 
already no more tobacco, but these merchants have a good 
deal of good tobacco and as much of good tea.—Have you 
already seen these beautiful furs ?—No, sir, I have not yet 
seen them.—Has the captain of this ship enough coffee ? 
Yes, sir, but he has little (not much) sugar and pepper, 
too many biscuits and too little honey.—Has not the 
suilor another pair of trowsers?—He has another pair 
of trowsers.—Do you speak with the Englishmen as 
much as with the Russians?—I speak as much with the 
former as with the latter—Do you see another ship ?—I 
see one ship only, but my brothers see six large ships of that 
rich Dutchman, whom you see on that stone bridge with the 
young Englishmen.—Have you already seen the beautiful 
flowers in (Ha) that green meadow ?—No, I have not yet 
seen them.—Are you a peasant, my friend, or a lord ?—I 
am neither peasant nor a lord, but a merchant.—Have you 
a few roubles more?—I have a few more.—Have these 
Englishmen a few shillings more ?—They have some more, 
but a very few.— What day of the month is it to-day ?—It 
is (we have) the twenty-eighth of September, of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six.—What has this 
boy given to this beggar?-——He gave him his last franc. 
Have you more cheese than bread ?—We have as much of the 
former as of the latter.— Who has more tea than you ?—This 
merchant has more tea than I (have), but I have as much 
sugar as he (has)—How many friends have you ?—I have 
one good friend only.—Has the peasant too much of corn? 
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He has not enough.—Have we as much bread as tea?—We 
have as much of the one as of the other.—Has the hanker 
as many friends as enemies?—He has more friends than 
enemies, but I have plenty of both. 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON.—Bocemuaguatniit Ypors. 
SEconD DECLENSION. 

Declension of Neuter Substantices and Adjectives. 
Cezonénie MMEHD CYDIECTBITEABHBIXE BH UpHsaraTerbUbIXt 
CpéAuAro pooja. 
Singular.—Eahacreensoe uncsd. 


Sudstantives. Adjectives. 


Full terminations. | Apocopated. 
Hard. | Soft. Hard. | Soft. 


oe. ee. 
enn. | aro. ATO. 
eu. | omy. emy. 
Like the nominative. 
HM. bIMB. | OM 


eMb. | OMB,().| em. 





From the above table it will be seen that the first two 
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terminations of both substantives and adjectives have the 
same inflexions as those of masculine nouns, observing how- 
ever that the accusative of neuter substantives in the 
singular is always like the nominative. 


Ons. 1.—Of the few neuter substantives ending in 4, to 
which in declension the syllable at is added, only the 
word quta, ‘child,’ preserves its singular inflexions; as 
genitive, dative and prepositional guatatn, instrumental gn- 
tatero. All other such words in a, as ocad, ‘ young ass;’ 
Tei, ‘a calf;’? mopocd, ‘young pig,’ are obsolete; these 
diminutives being superseded in the language of the present 
day by masculine forms ending in éHoKkb, as ociéHORt, 
‘young ass ;’ TeséHOKb, ‘a calf;’ nopocénoks, ‘little pig.’ 
All these words, however, resume in the plural their ori- 
ginal Slavonic inflexions with the syllable at; as, nomi- 
native plural, ocaita, TeqaTa; genitive, OCAMTb, TeAaTB, ete. 


There are only ten substantives ending in ma: 


~  Bpésa, Time. Crpéma, Stirrup. 
Bpéma, Burden. Téma, Sinciput. 

~ Jia, Name. BLIMa, Udder. 
HAMA, Standard. THadua, Flame. 
Daéua, Tribe. ~ Cbua, Seed. 


Oss. 2.—Bsima and snama are declined also irregularly ; 
as, genitive and accusative, BbIMA, 3H4Ma; dative, BEIMIO, 
314M10; instrumental, BbIMem'b, 3HaMeMS ; psponconal, BbI- 
ub, snamb. 


Vlada or msdmens is used only in the singular. 


SHaNCRH, 


This regiment has no standard. Y éroro n01k& BBTB bee : 
RAMA. 


Business, } 
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Atir, ) 
A building,  Crpoésie, 
Meat, Maco, 
Wine, Bano. 
Grief, dpe. 
The field, H6.se. 
Iron, Ae1630, 
Gold, 36.10TO, 
Silver, Cepe6po. 
It, 


Does this child see my mirror ? 
No, it does not see it. 

Do you see the blue sea ? 

I do not (see it). 


This, 
That, 


A mirror, 3épKato. 

A family, Cemélictso. 
Butter, Macao. : 
Medicine, AtbKApcrso. 
Beer, Duso. 

The sea, Mope. 

The light, Cidnie, 
Woullen cloth, Cyxund. 
Milk, Mo.10K6. 
Linen, HosoTs6. 


Qué, neuter (declined like 
OH?). 


BuAuTb 18 $10 AHTA MOE BépRatO ? 
Hts, 086 eré He BUAETS. 

BuJHTe JH BAI CHHee MODE ? 

fl erd He BURY. 


Cié, 310 


neuter. 
To, °- 


Oss. 3.—dto and To are declined like Srors and tors; 
cié, ‘ this,’ follows the same inflexions as ceil, i.e. genitive 
ceré, dative cemy, instrumental cums, prepositional céms. 


Does he see this building ? 
He does not see this building. 
Have you this wine or that ? 
I have neither (this nor that). 


Give me a piece of bread and butter. 


On that shore of the sea. 


To buy, 
To receive, 


I have bought. 
Have you bought ? 
He has received. 
We did not receive, 


BuAHTb 4B OND S70 (cie) 34anie? 

Ont He BHAHTD Soro BAaHla. 

9T0 4H BHHO Y BAC HAH TO? 

Y mena an Storo AB TOré ABTS. 
+Aadiite usb kycéRD x10a Cb MaCIOMD. 
Ha Tom Gepery MOpa. 


Rynarts. 
Tloaydats. 


fl RY OWI. 
Kynia 48 Bu? 
Onb no1ydHAt. 
Mul He n04yWHIB. 
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One, 


* The one and the other, 


Hast thou meat or butter ¢ 
I have the one and the aa 
T have both. 


Both, 


Two, 
Whose, 


Ono, neuter (declined like 
OJUHB). 

To # Apyroe. 

Ectb 48 y TeOd MACO BIB MACIO ? 


Y mena TO & Apyrée. 


Oda, masc. and neut., de- 
Aa, ) clined like mase. 


Ybé, neuter (plural abu). 


Oss. 4.—Upé is declined like geil, z.e. genitive uberd, 
lative abemy, instrumental ybaMs, prepositional qbém+. 


Whose milk hast thou ¢ 
T have the child’s milk. 


Distant, 
Great, 
Linen, adj. 


aaicrifi, oe. 
Belukili, oe. 
nojoTHAgabIL. 


Roast meat, 
Ices, 


Yb Mol0K6 y TeOA? 

Y mead MOIORO ABTATH. 

Dear, expensive, ,opordit, oe. 
Cheap, Aemesblii, oe. 
Incautious, BeocTopé a Hoult. 
mAaproe, 

Mopoxeuoe. 


Oss. 5.—Neuter substantives ending in oe are declined 


like adjectives. 


My, mine, 
Thy, thine, 
His (own), 


Whose is this incautious child ? 
This is our neighbour’s child. 
The child has no milk. 

Who has my wine ! 

- T have my own wine. 

He has thy beer. 


—. neuter, declined like 
ee MOH, TBOH, CBOH. 
Caoe, 


Ysé 6ro weoctépomace Auta ? 
QTo AUTA HAMero cocbAa. 

Y AaTATH HST MOIRA, 

Y Kor6é moé BuHo ? 

Y mend cpoé Ban6. 

Y werd TBOe DBO. 
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I shall or will have, 
Thon shalt or wilt have, 
He shall or will have, 
We shall or will have, 
You shall or will have, 
They shall or will have, 


What shall we have for dinner ¢ 
We shall have for dinner goose, 
meat and beer. 


Whither, where to? 
In, into (at, to), 


A O¥ay uwtre. 

Tal 6YAcmD BuETB. 
OnD OY AeTS UMSTE 
Mul 6YAeub BMbTB. 

Bui 6¥4ete uwéts. 

Onn OfAyrs unbrs, 


Fro 6¥aers y Hact sa o6b40N ? 
Mu 6¥gewb awéts 8a o6tgos rfca, 
MACO H DMBO, 
Ryaa ? 
Bp (Bo), gov. accus. and 
prepositional. 


Orns. 6.—The prep. 8% governs the accusative in answer 
to the question whither? or when indicating movement, 
and the prepositional when there is no motion indicated 


from one place to another. 


To do, 
To make, 


To go, 
Towards, to, 


{ Aara. 


Miaats. 


XOAUTD. 
Kt (ko), governs the dat. 


Oss. 7.—The verb aati, ‘to go,’ denotes an action at 


some given moment, as: 


I am going now. 
He is going to-morrow. 


Al HAY Tenéps. 
Oud HAéTS 34BTpa 


Xoalitb, ‘ to go,’ expresses an action without reference to 
any particular time, a habit or power of performing the 


action, as: 


I go there every day. 
He often goes with him. 
Men can walk. 


A xomy TYAS Romjue aens. 
Ond FACTO X6AHTS CB HUM. 
ADAM XOAATB. 
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Present Tense of the Verb Xoguth, ‘to go.’ 


Singular. 

Al xomy. 

Th X6JHIb. 
Oud x6auTh. 


Where are you going ? 

T am going to my brother's. 

Do you go often to him f 

No, I go seldom. 

With whom is he going to-morrow ? 
He is going with my brothers. 

He gues backwards and forwards. 


To trade in, 


I trade in tea. 

He trades in coal. 

Where is he going 

He is going into the garden. 
Where is the child ? 

It is in the garden. 

He goes often to the temple. 

The image is in the temple. 
Hungry, 

Health, 

Healthy, 


I am well, A as0pdnt. 
Iam unwell, fl ue 3gopést. 


Is he hungry ? 

Is he quite well ¢ 

No, he is unwell. 

But he is not ill? 

He is only unwell. 

I do not feel well. 

The child does not feel well. 
I feel thirsty. 


Plural. 
Mul x610Mt. 
Bal x6Aure. 
Out x6jarTD. 


Kyaé BY BAeTe? 

A AY Kb cBOeNy Opary. 

YScTO JH BR EB Hemy xd64uTe ? 
HtTb, A XOMY PBARO. 

Ct KEMD OND BAETS 34BTpa ? 
Oud BAETS Ch MOMMA OpaTbaAua. 
Oud XOAHTS Bas H BNEPE SB. 


Toprosats, gov. instr. 


fl Topryw ydexs. 

Oad Topryerh yraent. 

Ry A& 08% HAETS ? 

Ob BACTS Bb Cayt. 

Tas guts t 

On6 BD caZy. 

OnDb XOARTS FACTO Bb XPaws. | 
O6pa3zb Bb xpawb. 

Tosdé nul, oe. 

3A0pOBbe. 


| SA0pdnsll, oe. 


T am hungry, A ro16sens. 
The child is hungry, Aata rés04H0. 


To16 jens 48 Ont ? 

SAOP6Bb AH OH t 

Htrb, ond He 340pdBb. 

Ho ont ne 6613H. 

Ont TOILKO HE3{0PdB. 

+ Mat ne sgopdsntca. 

+ Antéta He 340p6saTca. 

tA syectsyo mamay, (mama, 
‘thirst,’ fen.) 
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How do you do? +Kaxrt pAme sgopdate ¢ 
Very well, thank you. Baarogapw Bach, A0BOIbHO XOpomd. 
What do you think ? Yo BH Aymaete t 


What are you thinking off 0 yéms Bh Aymacte ¢ 


To think, Aymats. 


Exercise XX XIII. 


Where is the peasant with the seed going ?—He is going 
to his master’s barn.— Where are you going ?—I am going 
to our rich butcher.—Has he good meat ?—He has plenty of 
yood and fresh meat.—Is his meat cheap ?—No, his meat 
(meat he has) is very dear, but he has plenty of cheap 
butter.—In which building do you see the large, beautiful 
mirror ?—I see neither the building nor the beautiful mir- 
ror, I see only the beautiful green field.—Whose field do 
you see?—I do not know whose it is.—Where are the 
industrious mowers?—They are in (on) the field, in 
which you’ see so many beautiful flowers.—Has your cook 
time ?—He has no time, but our peasant has.— What do 
these surgeons see ’—They see a bad medicine.-—What did 
he buy ?—He bought a good medicine.—What business 
have the brothers of this kind German ?—They have no 
business.— What are these boys speaking of ?—They speak 
of the two ships on the sea.—Do they not see the boats 
of both the Russians, whom we see on the other (that) 
shore of the sea ?—They see them also.— How much milk, 
butter, wine, beer and meat: have you?—I have a great 
deal of butter and meat, a little milk and wine, and plenty 
of beer.—Do you give your child any beer ?—I do not 
give it beer, but I give it plenty of milk.—How many 
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pieces of bread and butter has your child ?—It has three 
pieces of bread and butter and also a very large piece of | 
meat. 


Exercise XXXIV. 


Do you like that poor but industrious family, which has 
neither bread nor meat ?—No, I do not like it.—To whom 
are you going so often, my friend ?—I do not go often to any- 
body.—To whom are you going now, my friend ?—I am going 
to (ua) the field, where you see our lazy mowers.—Are we not 
going to that magnificent building with the handsome 
gate ?—We are not going to that building, but to the other 
one.—Do you like roast meat ?—No, I do not like it—Do 
you want some butter and cheese ?—No, thank you, I am 
not hungry.—Give me, if you please, a little beer.—Of 
which beer are you speaking ?—Of that which he gave me. 
Has he plenty of time?—He has not any time at all. 
With whom and where are they going ?—They are going 
with my kind friend’s family into the garden.—To whose 
garden are they going ?—To our neighbour's garden.—Is 
his family now in town?—No, sir, they are no longer 
in town.—Were this family in town yesterday ?—They 
were not in town yesterday.—Have you already given 
the little boy some beer and bread and butter?—I gave 
him plenty of both (the one and the other), and I gave him 
also some wine and meat.—Were you at the theatre yester- 
day ?—I was not there yesterday.— Where and with whom 
are you going to-day ?—I am going to-day with the kind 
master (teacher) of the grand duke, but to the temple, and 
not to the play.—To which temple ?—To the one (which 
is) in the market of our large town. 
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EXERCISE AAV. 


To whom are you going ?—I am going to him.—Has 
this old peasant a large field ?—No, sir, he has no large 
field, but he has good meadows and forests.—Has this 
peasant’s son-in-law plenty of white linen and yellow flax ? 
He has plenty of both, but he has only a few cotton hand- 
kerchiefs and woollen cloaks——Has he much business in 
town ?—~He has no business in town.—Does this child like 
milk ?—Yes, very much.— What merchandise has your son- 
in-law ?’—He has the goods which he bought in Panis. 
What does this child dislike ?—It dislikes medicine.—Did 
you see this young man the day before yesterday f—I saw 
him to-day with my own eyes.—Where will you be to- 
morrow f—I do not know yet.— Will you be in your garden 
to-day ?—No, we will be (there) where we were yesterday. 
Are all the flowers green ?—No, some of them are white. 
What has this joiner bought?—He has bought a few 
beams.— What for ?—For stakes ——When will your brother 
be at your house ?—In the month of February.—How many 
pounds of black tea did my cousin buy from you?—He 
bought three pounds only from me.—Who bought the 
alum ?—The chemist bought it—What does this peasant 
trade in ?—He trades in meat, butter, onions, garlick, milk 
and bread. 
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NINETEENTH LESSON.—Aesatndgnatniii Ypors. 


Neuter Plural. — Mudmectsennoe anci6 cpéqHaTo pga. 


The words,  cso4, The seas, mopé. 
The windows, 6xKna. The fields, mos4. 
The rings, ROabia. The buildings, § ctpoéata. 
The mirrors, s3epraia. The calves, . TesdTa. 

Nominative, : Fhe times, 

Bpemena. 

Genitive, Bpement. 

Dative, Bpenenamt. 

Accusative, Bpemené, 

Instrumental, Bpemenana. 

Prepositional, Bpemenaxs. 


All neuter substantives in ma are declined in the plural, 
according to the above example. 


Oss. 1.—The word cbma, ‘the seed,’ retains in the gen. 
plural the Slavonic inflexion cbmaut, instead of cbméats, in 
order to distinguish it from the proper name Ceméat, 
‘Simeon.’ 


Oss. 2.—To the ten substantives ending in ma, must 
be added two words used only in the plural: nmcpMena, 
‘characters, and pamesa, ‘shoulders,’ which have in 
Slavonic the nominative singular nilcbMa, paMo. 
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Few, some, 
Some, certain, 


Our father is going to the castle 


with a few friends. 
They are going to some (certain) 
friends. 
A dish, 6.1 40. 
A ring, KOAbIIO, DéEPCTEHb 
A treasure, corpésHme. 
A inonster, "Uy AUBHUIe. 
German, pbvéneifi. 
English, éarsiliciit. 
Dutch, rosin Ackilt. 
London, AGAJOHD. 


St. Petersburg, CasKrs-Metep6yprs, 


or simply Hetep6ypr.! 


These, 
Those, 


| plural. 
HtKoroppie. 


Hamit oréns HACTS Bb 34N0KD Cb AS- 
CKOADREMH OpléTesaMaE. 

Out wAyTS KB HSEOTOPLIND Opidte- 
4AM. 


An egg, 


alind, gen. plur. auqs. 


Pewter, 64080. 

Abherd, crtao. 

Russian, py¥ccrifi, pocciiiceia. 
Slavonic, caaBancriit. 

Turkish, Typéuriii. 

Paris, Dapaxs. 

Cin, ~ Masculine and 
TB. neuter. 


Oss. 3.—The following, having two consonants before 
the final vowel, take the euphonic e or 0 in the genitive 


plural, as : 


A letter, paced, 
A beam, 6pesHd, 
A grain, Bepno, 
Linen, 110.10THO, 
A saddle, cb416, 
An oar, Becid, 
An easy chair, pécio, 
The bottom, HO, 

A window, ond, 
Woolen cloth, cyKad, 
An var, rpetid, 


Little window, oKéuIk0, 


Little ring, 


BOIEIEO, 


nHCeMb. 
Opésent. 
3epead. 
DOIGTEHD. 
chyerp. 
Becelb. 
Kpécelt. 
A0HDd. 
OKOHD. 
CYKOHB. 
rpé6est. 


OROUICRS. 
ROJETERD. 


A spot, naATH6, nétent. 
A trade, pemecié, pémecerb. 
A number, acid, qucelb. 
A ring, KOAbIYG, ROsen®. 
The heart, cépaue, cepsént. 
Door-steps, Kpblibyd, Kpbiéns. 
Atowel, | moaoTénne, mos10Té- 
neqd. 

A rib, pespé, peceps 

aud peépt. 
A pail, Be spé, Bézeps 

and Bejp}. 
A kernel, aipd, Axeph 


and aApn. 
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All words having an unaccented termination in 49k0, mKo, 


take the vowel e before the final consonant in the genitive 
plural, as: 


Kosé xo, little ring, genitive plural, xoiéqers. 
Oxdmk0, little window, genitive plural, oxdmexs. 


Oss. 4.—Alepeso, ‘atree;’? nosbuo, ‘a log;’ apbnd, ‘a 
link;’ Kpbi6, ‘a wing;’ nome10, ‘a besom;’ mito, ‘an 
awl ;’ nepd, ‘a feather, a pen;’ ano, ‘the bottom,’ form 
their plural irregularly, in ba, hep, bAMS, etc., as: 


Aepésea, trees ; genitive, Aepésbest, dative, AcpéBbaw, ete. 
Epbiuba, wings ; genitive, xpiiisest, dative, KpLLIbANS. 


Oss. 5.—The word rossno, according to its meaning, is 
declined in the plural in three different ways : 


A tribe, plural, xosféaa, gen. Kosbnt, ete, 
Koxrtuo, The knee, plural, ko1bad, gen. Ko1bnell. 
A joint (of a plant), plural, kosbaba, gen. Koabubess. 


The word gut, ‘child,’ is declined in the plural irre- 
gularly: nominative abra, genitive abréii, dative abram, 
instrumental abrbui, prepositional abtaxs. 


Kouby6, & ring, nominative ploral, ré1bgh and KO6«bna. 
TLie%6, the shoulder, nominative plural, naéqu, and u4é4a, 


Ozs. 6.—Words forming their plural in ata or ata, end 
in the singular in eHOKS, as: 


Tycésoxt, a gosling, plural, rycdta, 
Yrésons, a duckling, plural, ytdta. 
Turnsénort, a chicken, plural, qua.idta. 
Pe6énoKt, a child, plural, pedsra. 
Muménors, little mouse, plural, upludTa. 
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Oss. 7.—All neuter substantives ending in xo, except 


the word sdiicko, ‘an army,’ and 6610K0, ‘a cloud,’ form 
their plural in ka instead of ka, as: 


Ox6uIk0, & window, plural, oxémsa, gen. ordmert, etc. 
Apésko, a spear-shaft, plural, ApéBRH, gen. ADEéBORS. 


All words having an accented termination in Ko, as O4KO, 
‘a point ;’ ymxo, ‘small year;’ and also the word 4610ko, 
‘an apple,’ take, in the plural, masculine inflexions, as : 


Nominative, Owxd, yoru, AOAORM. 
Genitive, O9Kést, yulRdsb, ACIOKOBB. 


Oss. 8.—The words 6x0, ‘ the eye’ (Slavonic), and ¥xo, 
‘the year,’ form an irregular plural: 


Nominative, Oa, you, 
Genitive, Oué, yméit, etc. 


Oss. 9.—Augmentatives ending in ume, formed of neuter 
nouns, are declined in the plural regularly, as, ono, ‘a 
window,’ augmentative oxauue, plural okaima, genitive 
oKHHW, etc.; but those formed of masculine nouns take in 
the plural ama, nmeii, etc., as, croib, ‘a table,’ augmen- 
tative croaume, plural crosumy, genitive crouiueil, etc. 


Oss. 10.—The following nouns are declined in two dif- 
ferent ways: 


1. Cy¥sH0 {* chalice, plural, cfaga, genitive, cfaent, ete. 
7 Ca ship, plural, cyad, genitive, cy{6Bb. 


2. 4¥40 {° wonder, plural, syaecé, genitive, ayaéch, ete. 
; > Ca monster, plural, 4faa, genitive, 4y4. 


8. Hé0o. oo plural, nésecé, genitive, nedécn, ete. 
the palate, plural, Hé6a, genitive, Hé6.. 


Oss. 11.—Nouns ending in ctso, 340, cko, cro, although 
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having two or more consonants before the final vowel, are 
declined regularly, without the insertion of any euphonic 


vowel, as: 


Borétcrso, wealth, 


Bélicko, army, plural, Bolick4, 

rat316, _—inest, plural, ra53,1a, 

MicToO, place, plural, mécra, 
Upon, on, 


A village, ceié6 ; plural, césa. 


The mouth (of a river), ¥ctbe. 


Oil, m4&c.0, 
Salad oil, sepesaanoe w4ci0. 


Good day, sir, 


How are you getting on ? 
Very well, thank you. 
Good evening ! 

Good bye. 

What sort of a mirror ? 
What have you got? . 

I have nothing. 


plural, GordtctBa, 


genitive, GordrcTBD, etc. 
genitive, sdlicks. 
genitive, rab3rb. 
genitive, mBcTs. 


Ha, (governs prepositional), 


Opinion, atnie. 
Domicile, mH1bé, 
A dress, n14Tbe. 
A lance, Kombe. 


t3apésctaylite, cf saps, (first B is not 
pronounced). 

Kaxosé nomuaséere ? 

Baarofapio, AOB6AbHO XOPOM6. 

AcoOpwii pégep. 

Tpomdiite. 

Kaxcde 3épraso ? 

Yro y sach? 

+Y mend anyeré ASS. 


Oss. 12.—The verb ‘ ¢o get,’ when meaning possession, is 


not translated. 
Nobody’s, 
No one’s, 


Haveli, neuter aaabé, 


ExercisE XXXVI. 


Has the child any rings ?—The child has no rings, but 
his father has plenty of silver and gold rings.—How much 
butter has your cook got ?—He has a piece of fresh butter 
and two pots of milk.—Has he an iron or pewter pot ?—He 
has a good pewter pot.—Of which pewter are you speak- 
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ing ?—Of English pewter.—Give them the dishes, which 
you see there, on the table-—I do not see any dishes on this 
wooden table.—I am not speaking of this, but of that table, 
upon which there are so many dishes with meat, butter and 
milk.—Whose are these six large and beautiful mirrors? 
I see two large mirrors only, the other four are small and 
ugly mirrors.— Where are your brothers going ?—They are 
going into the garden.—With whom are they going into 
the garden ?—With a few true friends and with their own 
children.— Where is the young player going f—He is guing 
to the ball.— Who are at (on) the ball ?— There are a few 
of (43) his friends and acquaintances.—Where is the ball 
you speak of ?—It is at (in) our young king’s theatre. 
How many wings has a nightingale?—It has as many 
Wings as a sparrow; it has two wings.—Has it also two or 
three feathers only ?—No, it has a great many feathers. 
Have you my steel pens ?—I have them not.—How many 
apples do you see upon those trees ?—I see only a few 
apples on the trees, but I see plenty of them on these 
dishes.— Where are the fields of these big peasants ?—These 
big peasants have no fields:\—Whose are these hovels (,0- 
Mimiko) ?—They are this big peasant’s.—How many ears 
has a man f—A man has two ears and as many eyes.— How 
many trees are there in that forest ?—In that forest: there 
are many fine old and young trees.—Do you not see any 
fine trees and new buildings in our prince’s garden ?—TI see 
neither.—Does not this thief see our clothes, or those of our 
pupils (socnutagaukt).—He sees neither (those nor the 
others), he sees only his own. 
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Exercise XX XVII. 


Have you seen old sparrows’ nests on those high trees ? 
I did not see any nests.— Where did you see these large 
grey eggs ’—I saw them in the field, in the old eagle’s nest. 
In whose palace are the treasures ?—In no one’s; there are 
no treasures in the palace.—Have you any other affairs 
here ?—-We have other affairs in town, but we have no 
affairs here-—What does this labourer give to his five 
sons ?—He gives them five hares, some meat, three pots of 
milk, five chickens, ten ducklings, three young pigs and a 
few pounds of honey.— Where are you going ?—I am going 
to the village—What did these peasants see in the rich 
villages ?—They saw there rich and poor men, many brave 
soldiers, also many monks, beggars, thieves and other 
people.—Have they not seen also young asses, calves and 
other animals ?—The blacksmiths on your estate have seen 
them, but the peasants saw nothing.—I have no estates; 
Noblemen only have estates, and I am not a Nobleman, I 
ama Priest.—To whom did you give your counting board? 
I gave it to my clerk.—Have you bought pincers ?—TI did 
not buy any pincers.—Are you going home ?f—No, I am 
going to (sb) the play.—Will you be at home to-day ?—I 
am already at home-——How many months have you been 
in London ?—I have been there three months already.— Do 
the soldiers like the sea ?—The soldiers do not like the sea. 
What seeds have his peasants ?—They have plenty of good 
seeds.— With whom art thou going into the garden? 
With a few companions.—Is the bottom of this sea deep? 
The bottom of this sea is very deep.—How many ears has 
a man?—A man has two ears, two eyes, one mouth, one 
nose and one forehead.—Are the windows of this house 
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high?—The windows of this house are not high—How 
many pails of wine have youP—I have three pails of 
German wine.— Who bought this fine estate?—My cousin 
bought it.—Is your cousin rich ?—I havea very rich cousin. 
Has your butcher many calves ?—My butcher has six calves 
and twenty-three oxen. 


TWENTIETH LESSON.—Apsagnaéturit Ypdes. 


To thank, Guarogapiits. To draw, pucos4ts. 
Togive, aaBAtb, JaTb. To fade, séayts. 
Tosting, ROI6Tb. To wish, me14tb, 
Toorder, Bertts. To go, BATH. 
Torub, _Tepétb. To lead, _secrit. 


To be able, can, Moss. 
To burn, shea. 

Ons. 1.—The usual ending of the infinitive mood of 
almost all Russian verbs is Th, which is the contraction of 
the Slavonic termination ta. There remain in modern 
Russian only a few verbs ending in Tua, as: 

Beat, ‘to carry ; tpacti, ‘to shake; 
and only seventeen verbs with infinitive in 45, as: 
Crepéq, ‘to guard;’ crpHub, ‘to shear” __ 

Oss. 2.—Verbs ending in 1TH are accented on the last 

syllable. 


The following neuter nouns are used only in the plural; 


The yard-gate, Bopota. 

The hand-rail, Depisa. 

The mouth, Ycrd, (Slavonic). 
Ink, Yepuansd. 

An arm-chair, Kpéc.a. 


Fire-wood, Aposé. 
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Have you a little ink ? 

We have plenty of it. 

The cabinet-maker has no arm-chairs, 
but he has plenty of firewood. 


Such, 


Such as, 

The same as, 

As good as, 
What dress have you ? 


I have such a dress. 

They have no such dresses, 

Neither of you has such a ring as I 
have. 

No, sir, we have the same as you 
have (as good as you have). 


After, for, 
To go for, 


Is he going for any thing ? 
What is he going for (after) ? 

He is going for some wine. 
What is your servant going for? 
He is going for some tobacco. 
Whom is he going to fetch? 
Whom is he going after, for ? ) 
After no one. 

Is he going for some meat ? 

No, for some milk. 


Every thing, 
Everybody, all, 


I like every thing here, and every- 
body, but he likes nothing 
and no one. 


I gave them every thing (that) I had. 


Ectb 3 Y Bach weNNGrO YepnitAs ? 

Y nach AXd 69eHb NOOIO. 

¥ croiapa otrs Kpéceit, 80 y Berd 
MHOTFO APOBB. 


Takoit, genitive Takoro ; 
plural takie, Tania. 
Takoii, kandi. 


Takoii-me, Kakb B. 


Kagée m44Tbe y Bach ? 

Y wena Takde n4aTbe. 

Y HUXD NBTD TAKHXD DAATHCBSB. 

Ho y ognor6 a3b Bach ABTS TakGro 
népctna KagD y MeHA. 

HBB, c¥Aapb, y HACh ecTb TaKdil ime 
Kak HY Bach. 


3a (governs the instr.). 
Hari 3a. 


HjeTh AW OND 3a TEND HOY Ab ? 
3a YhMd OUD NACTS? 

Oud Neb 38 BHAOMS. 

3a IbMb BACTS BAW CAyrd ? 
Ob HAeTb 3a TAGAKUMD. 


3a KBMDb OH BACTS ? 


Hn 3a RBM. 
HAjeTs 48 OND 32 MACOS 
HtTb, 38 MOOKOMD. 


Bcé. 
Bcb. 


Al 1106.10 3x%cb BCE H BCEXS, a OD He 
400HTb HuYers H ANKOrG, 


Hl Aad HW BCE ITO MMEAB. 
L 
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Ons. 3.—The relative pronoun 410, ‘which,’ ‘that,’ is 


never omitted in Russian. 


piaxbiens. 
noksh, KOMBaTa.- 
népctenb. 
ry4sAnbe. 

ae3Bee. 

pyonme. 
CTOANINC. 
xopomd. 


The owner, 
The room, 

The ring, 

The promenade, 
The edge, 
Rags, 

A big table, 
Well, 


Many (plural), 
A few (plural), 


Many of our friends are in the 
garden already. 

Only a few houses here are good, 
all the others are bad. 


Young pigeon, roiy6eH0Et. 


Glass, pane, cTekdo. 
Roasted, mapenwit. 
Boiled, Bapennll. 
Blunt, dull, TY OOH. 
Sharp, é6cTpHit. 
Coarse, rpy nil. 
Badly, Ay pu, 


Mnorie, muoria. 
Hemudrie, nemHoria. 


Mucrie 43> BAWHXD Uplatesell yxé 
Bb caay. 

Tuabko wenndrie soma 8AbCb Xopomt, 
BcB Apyrie AYPHBl. 


Ons. 4.—Many and few in the singular can be used only 
in neuter, when there is no subject mentioned to denote 


the gender, as: 
We spoke of many things. 
A few things here are good. 
To play (a game). 


To play cards. 
What game are you playing ! 


We are not playing any game. 


To play at whist. 
To play at skittles. 


Without, 


What will you take? 
What would you like ? ) 
What you like. r 
Anything you like. 4 


Mu ropopuis 0 MBOrOM. 
He mudroe sAbcb xopomd. 
Hrpats 8+ (with the accus.). 


Hirpatb Bb KApTH. 

+BO GTO BE Hrpaere. 

+MbI AA BO ITO He Erpéews. 
Hrpatb Bb BHCTB 

Arpith Bb Rérie. 


best (governs the genitive), 
Yt0, or Yeré Baw Yroano? 


410 Band YFOA 
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Do as you please. Atsalite Kak BaN> yrdoAco. 
Which would you like ¢ Kotoépuit Bat yréquo? 
Whichever you like. Karol Bawb yro,jno. 

They do not like this. Hm> He yrégno sTOro. 


Oss, 4.—With yrosao, the subject must be used in the 
dative, as: 


MnB yréjuo, I should like. 

Euy yroaso, He should like, ete. 
Will you take some pie ? He yrdau0 48 Bawb DAporé ? 
Thank you, I am not hungry. _ Baarogap, a ae rdaogens. 
Have you been long in London Aabné 28 BL BD Adn {ons ? 
Since yesterday. Co BiepAuAATO Aaa. 
It is the same to me. Mas pce pasad. 


Exercisk XX XVIII. 


What is the cook going to the shed for?—He is going 
for a few logs of wood.—Into whose shed is he going for 
firewood P—He goes always into the shed of the owner of 
those beautiful buildings—Has Andrew got my ink and 
steel pens?—I think that he has neither (those nor the 
others).—Of which teacher’s son are you speaking ?—l 
speak of the one, to whom I am going.—Have you such a 
good easy-chair as my father has?—No, we have not as 
good, but we have some others.—They have very good new 
chairs and easy-chairs.—Are you going to the ball with 
many or only with a few friends ?—I am going only with 
three friends, with my master (teacher) and his modest sons. 
Where did you see the English artist ?—Not I, but my 
brother saw him at the promenade in the forest.— Where 
are the nice walks, to which the artists go so often ?—They 
are in those blooming (usbrymiit) meadows and fields, to 
which (or whither) these young men are going.—The 
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windows of these new houses are still unglazed (without 
panes), but the windows of this magnificent building are 
glazed (with panes).—Do you not see those pails with beer or 
with wine ?—I see neither the pails, nor the beer nor wine; 
I see only the cook, (who is) going to the yard of that 
building for a few young pigeons, goslings and ducklings. 
Of what and with whom did this old soldier’s children 
speak ?—They spoke with us of their poor father.—You 
have too little roast chicken.—I have as much as you have. 
Who sees the iron gate of this fine palace ?—Some see it, 
and others do not. 


EXERCISE XX XIX. 


"What a high gate !—Yes, it is a very high one.—What 
gate is it ?—It is a wooden gate.—Have you bought much 
firewood of the peasant ?—I bought very little—What 
sort of ink did you give your clerk ?—I gave him the black 
and blue, but did not give the red.—Why did you not give 
him the red ink?—Because he has red.—Are not the 
banker’s children ill ?—Yes, they are very 1ll_—How long 
have they been ill ?—They have been ill since yesterday. 
What handkerchiefs did you buy from the rich merchant? 
I bought from him such a handkerchief, as you have not 
got.—How many logs of wood have you in the yard ?—I 
do not know, but I think (that) I have still a good deal of 
firewood.—How long have you been here ?—Already three 
hours, already six hours.—Where are the young officers ? 
I think (that) they are either at the ball or in the theatre. 
Who says this?—Many say this—Does everybody say 
this f—No, not everybody. Where are the young grey 
asses ?—They are either in (na) the yard or in (fa) the 
field.—Are there many mirrors in the grand duke’s palace ? 
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The grand duke has many large and magnificent mirrors. 
Is this child hungry f—No, I have already given it some 
milk with sugar.—Did you not give it also something 
else ?—No, I gave it nothing else.—What should you lke 
to have?—Give me a little roast meat, if you please. 
What roast meat would you like P—Any you like, I do not 
eure (it is the same to me).—Give me some roast goose. 
W ould you not like also some roast chicken ?—Yes, and give 
me also a piece of ham, if you please.—W here and with 
whom are your children playing ?—They are playing in 
the yard with our neighbours’ children.— What game are 
they playing ?—They are playing at skittles.— What game 
is the banker playing with the merchants ?—He is playing 
at whist.—Does he play well at whist.—Everybody plays 
well here.-—Would they like to play with us at whist? 
No, they would not like, they do not want to play with you. 


TWENTY-FIRST LESSON.—Apagjnats népsiii Ypors. 


I must, 

I have to, Al aoumens. 

I am obliged, 

Thou must, Th 4oaKeat. 
He must, Ont AOIKeHt. 
We must, Ms! AOIMBBI, 
You must, ~ Bol AOAKUBI. 
They must, Ond A01KHEI. 


I had to, I was to, or } M s6iment Oli. 


I was obliged. 
T shall have to, } 


A a6amend OF sy. 
I shall be obliged, yay 
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What has he to do to-day t Yro ont Adimens Absate cerésna ? 

He has to go to the castle. Ond A6aKeNb BATH Bb 34M0K4, 

To whom had you togive all Koy Bal A0aKAM ObLn AaTb BCS CBO 
your money ? ~—s AGHbTE. 

I had to give it to poor peasants. Al Adameud ObLID AaTb HXDd ObAnLIWL 

RpecTbAnaN. 

Who will have to go with the Kro 461ment 6¥ Jers BATH Cb ABTEME ? 

children ? 


I shall have to go with them. 4 4d1moud Oyay mati cD HivE. 


Oss. 1.—Some words ending in enoxt, take in the plural 
masculine inflexions in a, OBb, etc., as well as in ata, aTb, 
etc., as; 


MBIMEnORD, little mouse; = plur. mimméaka and mBméta. 


MejsbxeHORB, bear’s cub ; plur. me\ebRcukH and MejBB mata. 
HlendK, pup; plur, messi and mendta. 
raavénoet, young jackdaw; plur. ramvéagm and raiqdra. 
AbBEeRORD, lion’s whelp ; plur. 1bBéBEB. 

Usually, O6piKHoBénHO. 

Tc be (indefinite), Boi Barb. 

What news? Wro ndsaro ? 


Have you something new? — Ectb ia y Bach ¥TO HOBOe? 


Oss. 2.—After the interrogative pronoun 410 the neuter 
adjective is used in the genitive, but when 470 signifies 
‘something,’ the adjective agrees with it in case. 


Something (a certain thing), ce ae ogy 


Nothing, Hu410, } declined like 4ro. 
I see there something white. Al Bimy Taw BbITO Gb0e. 
He sees nothing gvod in that. Ogb BuYeré xOpémaro BB TOMS ne 


BEAUTD. 
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Tallow, C410. 
A herd, flock, Crtajo. 
A stud, Ta6yab. 
Hay, Cto0. 
Soap, Mauio. 
Mahogany, Kp&cuoe A4épepo. 
Playful, Ptospil. 
Little Jew, Ka ACHORS. 
A goldswwith, 
Both, 
Have yon got good hay here ? 
We have buth good and bad. 
Every kind, ‘ 
All sorts, 
What sort of people are in this 
suburb t 
All sorts of peuple are in it, 
He gave the peasants every kind of 
grain. 
To warm, 


To warm one’s self, 


I warm myself. 

Thou warmest thyself, 
He warms himself, 

We warm ourselves. 
You warm yourselves, 
They warm themselves. 


) 
Glass (material), Crer16. 
A pane, Crekav. 
Thrashing floor, ryuué. 
An outskirt, Ipeawtcrse. 
A foal, HKenebe won. 
The soup, Cyn. 
High, Buicorii. 
Low, Husriff. 
Little Turk, TypaéHoRt. 
Sos0TeIXd ABID MAcTepD. 
Hi ,—an. 


Ectb 18 8ABCb xOpémee cba ? 
+Y nacd ecTh B XOpémies B AYpHGe. 


Bearia. 
Kaxie bya Bt SToms npeawsersa ? 


Bedrie Bb HEMD IWAH. 
On Aasb KPCCTbABAMB BCAKALO Bep- 
Ha, 


Ipbrs I. 1. 
T'pbreca. 


firpbics. 

Tu rpseusca. 
Out rpberca. 
Mu rptemca. 

Bu rpéerecs. 

Onn rpbwrca. 


Ons. 3.—Reflective verbs are formed of active verbs by 
adding the syllable ca (contracted reflective pronoun ceéa, 
‘self’). This syllable ca in conjugation, when coming after 
a vowel, is contracted into cb. 


I wash myself. 
They wash themselves. 


fl mGs0ce. 
Oun uéwtca. 
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You wash yourself. Bu mderecs. 
We wash ourselves, Mal MOeNCA. 
I warmed myself. fl rpbuca. 

We warmed ourselves. Mb rpbancs. 


To fry, to ue maparp. 
To be frying, To fry (thoroughly), asmprtp. 
To cook, } sania: To boil (thoroughly), csaputs. 
To be cooking, 
Cook, there is goose, fry it for me. Iidpapt, BOTS rych, H3MApb NES erd. 
Who cooked those eggs ? Kro ceapiit Sra Aliqa? 
Fry a few eggs, Haméppte obckOsbRO #40. 
Yes, sir. Ciyuiaw-ch- 


Oss. 4.—C1ymato-ct means ‘I obey, sir.’ This expression 
is generally used by subordinates answering their superiors. 


EXERCISE XL. 


Will you have chickens for dinner to-day ?—We will 
have for dinner to-day, not only chickens, but also two 
pies; one large for the guests, and another small one for 
the children.—Have you in your stud many foals and young 
asses ?—I have not a single (HH Ogint) young ass in my 
stud, but I have twenty-three foals—What do you see in 
this sack ?—I see two pretty pups.——What has this mer- 
chant new ?—He has fresh butter, fine white woollen cloth 
and a great many new mahogany chairs.—Has he not also 
tumblers (made) of (#31) red and blue glass ?—No, he has 
no other goods.—Are there little mice in your father’s 
house ?—There are no little mice in our house, but in our 
barn there are plenty of them.—Are the trees in your forest 
high?—There are both high and low trees.—Have you 
something new ?—I have nothing new, I have only (that) 
what you have seen already.—Did I see every thing ?—I 
think (that) you did.—Does his child wish to see the pretty 
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kittens and the little mice?—It wishes to see only the 
kittens.—And why does it not wish to see the little mice ? 
Because it is afraid of them.—Is that old man with his 
family going to the play or to the ball ?—He is going 
neither to the play nor to the ball, but to (Ha) the seashore 
(shore of the sea).—Do you see something black on those 
high trees?—We see a few nests with young jackdaws. 
Has anybody any tobacco and soap ?—Nobody here has 
either tobacco or soap.—Has not anybody here something 
magnificent ?’—We have a magnificent pond.—He wants 
to give to these two lion’s whelps some meat, and to this 
playful kitten a few little mice.—Do you not want to go 
with him to the kind prince, to his magnificent castle ?—No, 
Ido not want to go to the prince, I am going into the low 
barn, to the old beggar.—Have you seen in the village the 
poor little Jews in black coats and bad trousers P—No, 
because there are no little Jews in our villages.—Do the 
peasants see something on that field ?—They see nothing. 
Do you not see something ?—We see high corn in (on) the 
fields of the rich proprietor.—What sort of eyes have these 
inquisitive children?—One has grey eyes, and the other 
blue. 


Exercise X LI. 


Have I to speak with him ?—No, you must not speak 
with him.— Who has todo this?—No one has to do this. 
Have not we to give you something f—You have to give 
us some money.—Do you want much tallow ?—I do not 
want much of it, give me some of it.—Have the joiners 
enough mahogany (wood) ?—No, they have too little of it. 
Will you not take a little more meat ?—No, I have enough 
meat, but give me another little piece of chicken.—In 
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whose village have the boys been ?—They were not in the 
village, but in the yard.—Who says that his tailor has 
good taste /—Nobody says this, because his tailor has very 
bad taste.—Is he often at (sb) the grand duke’s palace ? 
No, he is very seldom there.—To whom do they want to 
give these ducklings?—They want to give them to their 
cook.—Has he made the soup already [—No, he has not 
yet.—Did you see in (on) the meadows herds of oxen? 
I did not see the herds of oxen, but I saw three studs of 
horses (a6magb).—Has the locksmith much iron '—He 
has plenty, but not so much as the blacksmith has—Is 
your gold good?—It is as good as yours.—Where are 
they warming themselves ?—They are warming themselves 
at the fire-—Who else is warming himself at the fire ?—The 
kittens are also warming themselves at the fire—Are you 
often at St. Petersburg ?—No, I am seldom there, but I am 
often in Paris and in London.—What kind of people are 
(usually) here ?—AlIl kinds: rich and poor, good and bad. 
Do you prefer (npeanountaete) the stag to the hare ?—I 
prefer the hare to the stag, but I like also the meat of a 
young stag.—What kind of bread has the baker ?-—~He 
has every kind of bread. 
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TWENTY-SECOND LESSON.—Apaanats Bropéii Ypors. 


Feminine Gender.—mMeéuncriit Pog. 


A wife, mend, cyupyra. A cell, Réuis, 

A woman, méHUIBEA. A bible, OuGaia. 

A fly, uyXa. A mouse, wblib, f.* 
A hat, mana, A net, ctrp, f. 
A maid-servant, ciym45Ra. A horse, 26a xb, f. 
A sister, cectpé. A bed, noctéab, f. 
A candle, cBbya. A seal, nevats, f. 
A widow, Baosa. A mill, méabHAga. 
A mistress (of “ XO3AliKa, A cup, qAntka. 

servant), OApniaa. A bench, shop, 14sKa. 

Madam, cyAapaina. A glove, nepvatRa. 


Oss. 1. Masculine nouns ending in a or 4 follow the 
inflexions of feminine nouns, as: 


Mymaiiga, ‘man,’ gen. myxian, dat. mymaist, ete. 
Cyabd, ‘ajudge,’ gen.cyabd,  dat.cyasb, ete. 


It must be observed here that adjectives qualifying such 
nouns follow the masculine and not the feminine inflexions, 


as: 
AdOparo, Mym IB, Of the kind man. 
Mfapomy cya, To the wise judge. 


Oss, 2.—Nouns ending in ma, 4a, ma or ma, form the 
instrumental singular in e10, instead of 010, as: 


Crfyma, acold, instrumental cry¥men. 
Tyga, acloud, instrumental ry¥qen. 
Kptiuia, a roof, instrumental xpiimen. 
Poma. agrove, instrumental pémen. 





* Nouns in b, which are feminine, will be marked witb /. 
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Oss. 8.—The inflexions o1 and evo of the instrumental 
case, of all substantives in a or.a, can be shortened into oii 
or ell, as: 

Kendit, with the wife, instead of mendéw. 
Heabsell, by the week, instead of neAbuen. 


Care must be taken not to use the abridged inflexion eij in 
those substantives which have already their genitive plural 
in et, as, for example : 


WOnoma, ‘a youth,’ genitive plural deomelt. 


In such words the inflexion eto must remain unaltered, as: 


WOnomen, ‘ by the youth,’ and not swnomeli, ‘of youths.’ 


On the other hand, the inflexion 510 of the instrumental case 
of feminine nouns in 5b may be replaced by ito, which is 
however only used in formal language, as, 


Baactiw, ‘by the power, instead of B1dctbno ; 
and in ordinary conversation, after letter m, in order to 
facilitate the pronunciation, as: 


instead of BénIbW. 
instead of ndMOmIbN. 


Bémiw, ‘by the thing,’ 
Hémouin, ‘ by the help,’ 


This, that (fem.) Ota, Ta, cia. 


She, it, Ona. 
Singular. 

Nominative, This,  9ta, Cla. That, Ta. 
Genitive, Of this, 9tolt, Ceil. Of that, Toll. 
Dative, To this, 9tol, Celt. To that, Toit. 
Accusative, This, oTy, Cio. That, Ty. 
Instrumental, By this, 9tow, off, Cet. By that, Tow, Toit. 
Prepositional, Of this, 9rtoil, Celi. Of that, Toll. 
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Nominative, She, ona. My, mine, _ mod, f. 
Genitive, Of her, ea, (cé). Of my, moea, elt. 
Dative, Toher, eft. To my, moet. 
Accusative, Her, ed, My, MOD. 
Instrumental, By her, 1. By my, moén, eff... 
Prepusitional, Ofber, 0 sell. Of my, 0 moéill. 


Oss. 4.—The third personal pronoun ona, ‘she,’ when 
preceded by a preposition, takes an # 1n all the cases, as : 


Aaa nea, ‘for her ;? x geil, ‘ to her.’ 


Thy, thine (fem.) Tso#. 
Thy, (own) (fem.) Coa. 
Her, her own (fem.) —_ Et, cBoa. 


Oss. 5.—The possessive pronoun Tsoi and the reflective 
possessive pronoun csod are declined like moa. 


Which (fem.) ee , ae like an 
Rotopaa, adjective. 
One, alone (fem.) Oana, (declined like dra). 
Who has my hat ? Y xord mod msdaa ? 
I have mine. Y wend cBod. 
To whom did she give the hat ? Kowy Aad on8 many ? 
To her mother. Ceoéi matepa. 
Which hat did you give her ¢ Kotépys o4any Bu eft Zain? 
] gave her my daughter’s silk hat. Al gaat eft méakosyw maany Moée 
Ad vepa. 
Does she see our servant ? BUAHTS 4H OHA HAmMerO CAYTY ? 
She does not see the servant. Oud ne BAARTS CAyrH. 
With whom is thy wife going ¢ Cb RBM AAETS TBOA Mend ? 
She is going with my mother and Oné uAcTh cb MOE MATeEPbWD B TROéID 
thy daughter. AOdepbno. 
I see the mother and the daughter. A Bimy MaTb H AOU. 
Of which hat is the servant-maid 0 rakoii msdn ropopits répany 
speaking naa ? 


Of this man’s hat. O midns Storo My mUHHW. 
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Oss. 6.—The following feminine nouns— 


406688, ‘love ;’ 16mb, ‘a lie ;? gepxdsb, ‘a church ;’ pos, ‘rye,’ 


drop the vowel 0 in all the cases, except in the instrumental 
singular, as: 

4668p, genitive, ao6si, instrumental, 2066850. 

Joab, genitive,iau, instrumental, 16m, ete. 


Oss. 7.—The word matb, ‘a mother,’ and gob, ‘a 
daughter,’ take in declension, before the final vowel, the 
syllable ep, as: 


Math, A0%b; genitive, mAtepa, AécepH, ete. 


Oss, 8.—The accusative of all feminine nouns in 8 is in 
the singular alicays like the nominative : 


Oss. 9.—Substantives ending in aa or aa are declined 
like adjectives: 


Adrexaa, a nursery. Créaosaa, a dining-room. 
Ipax6maa, an ante-room. Kénuaa, a horse-market. 
Cuaspaaag, a bed-room. Tépnaiaag, a maid-servant. 
To burn, Topics. I 
To be burning, opbre, II. 9. 
To sing, Iérs,* I. 1. 
I am burning, A ropio. I sing, A NOW. 
Thou art burning, tH ropums. | Thousingest, th noém. 
He is burning, OND ropuTs. | He sings, OU OOETS. 
We are burning, mi ropivt. | We sing, MEI OEMS. 
You are buraing, bi rope. You sing, BH W0éTEe. 
They are burning, ona ropits. | They sing, OHH NOWTS. 
I was burning, = a rophrt, a, 0, ete., I sang, A Wt, a 0, ete, 
I shall be burning, a 6¥ay roptrs. I will sing, a 6¥ay ott 
What is burning ! to ropats ? 


The wood is burning. Aposa ropats. 
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Is not the candle burning also? He ropits 44 Tome o cBbqE. 
Yes, the candle is burning also. Aa, H cBbI4 Tome ropars. 


A salmon, 46c0cb. A carp, Kaptt. 

An eel, Yrops. A sturgeon, oceTépB. 

A pike, IyKa. A crawfish, paxt. 

A sterlet, cTépsaab. A partridge, Kypomdétka. 
Exercise X LIT. 


Did she see his wife ?—Yes, she saw his wife, and her 
sister also.—Did his wife speak to her (own) sister ?—Yes, 
she spoke to her.—Where is your old servant going ?’—He 
is going to the ante-room.— What for ?—He is going there 
for his mistress’s hat.— With whom is he poabin in the 
ante-room ?——He is speaking with the old maid-servant. 
Of what is he speaking ?—He is speaking with her of his 
kind master.—What does the mother order her daughter 
to do?—She orders her to cook one fowl and five egos. 
The lazy cook’s wife wants to speak to the rich merchant’s 
mother.—About what ?—About the poor widow and her 
little danghter.—How many children has this poor widow 
got 2—She has got three daughters and five sons.+-Where 
is our kind judge?—He is in the old monk’s cell.— Where 
is the kind mother with her modest daughter going ?—She 
is going with her daughter to church. Where is the lazy 
child?—It is in bed.—Why ?—Because it is ill.—Is your 
sister still in the church ?—She is no longer. there, I think 
she is now at home.—Did you speak yesterday with his 
pretty daughter ?—No, I did not speak with her; I did 
not see her.—Did you see the master’s handsome sister ? 
Yes, sir; 1 have to go with her to the church to-day.—To 
which church ?—To the Russian church.—What has this 
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kitten got in its mouth ?—It has a mouse in his mouth. 
In which cupboard are the eggs and the roast chickens ? 
In the (that) cupboard which is in the ante-room.—Has the 
peasant any rye?—No, he has not any rye.—Do you see 
that hen?—I see the black hen with the black chickens. 
Do you see the wise judge there, on that bench ?—I see 
him, and his brother the great orator also—Have you a 
good herring ?—I have a herring, but it is not good.— Has 
not the servant my seal and my steel pen?—He has 
neither. 


Exercise X LIII. 


Is not the servant going for my seal and my pens P—She 
is not going for the seal, but for the red ink.—Where is 
this woman going after my servant ?—She is going after 
him to our nursery.— Will you have some Dutch herring? 
No, thank you, but give me a piece of cheese and some 
white bread, if you please-——Have you to go with him to 
Nicolas’ shop ?—No, I have not.—Do the children want to 
take tea?—They want to take coffee—What kind of hat 
has he bought at that shop ?—He bought a black silk hat. 
Were you at the English church ?—I have not been at 
church, but at (na) the horse-market.—What did you see 
at the horse-market ?—I saw an excellent young horse. 
To whom is this nurse speaking ?—She is speaking to her 
mistress’s child.— Would you like some beer ?—No, I do not 
drink beer; give me a glass of wine, if you please.—Do you 
want a cup of tea or coffee 7—No, I take neither tea nor 
coffee.—By whom was this steel key given to you ?—It 
was given to me by my faithful servant.—With whom is 
your brother Andrew going ?—He is going with your 
sister.— Were are they going ?—They are going to that 
magcnificent church. How many millstones are there in 

M 
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this mill ?—There are four millstones in this mill.— Whose 
is this rick ?—This is the poor widow’s rick.—In whose 
yard is there plenty of snow?—lIn our neighbour’s yard. 
Is the wood in the nursery burning well ?—The wood in the 
nursery burns well, but in the dining-room the coals are 
burning badly.—Who was singing in the church to-day ? 
My sister sang there, and many children sang also.— With 
whom sang your sister ?—She sang alone, but the children 
sang with their teacher and with the priest.—Will they 
sing also to-morrow ?—They will sing to-morrow at the 
king’s castle. 


TWENTY-THIRD LESSON.—Apaanats tpérii Ypérs. 


Whose, Una, fem. 
Nobody ig Hausa, fem. 
No one’s, 


Oss. 1.—Usa and agysa follow the same inflexions as moa, 
viz., genitive, dative and prepositional, qybeii; accusative, 
4b10; Instrumental, qbe10 (or dbeil). 


Whose is this glove ? pa Sta mepyatKa ? 
It is my sister’s. Ova woéit CecTpEl. 
Whose mother did yousee yesterday! bo MaTb Bb BUAbIM BIepA? 
Whose sister is this girl t Uba cectpé 61a abBuna ? 
Noone’s, thisgirl has neitherbrothers Haba, y Sto abeagy BSTS Aw Opdte- 
nor sisters. Bb BR CECTEPS. 
It, (she), Ona. 


Oss. 2.—ZJ¢, when referring to feminine nouns, is rendered 
by the third personal pronoun ona, ‘ she,’ as: 


Have you the glove ¥ pact 48 DepyatEa ? 
T have tt. Ona y Mesa. 
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To whom did you give the candle f Komy sui 4418 cabsy ? 


I gave it to the servant. A aarp e€ cayrt. 
Did you speak of the glove ? Topopiin 48 BLO DepydtEt f 
I spoke of it, fl rosopiat 0 Beli. 
Her (poss. pronoun), Ea, pronounce eé. 
Her (own), Csoa. 
Our, ours, fem. Hama, cpoi. 
Your, yours, fem. Bama, cou. 


Oss, 3.—The third feminine possessive pronoun ed, ‘ her,’ 
and its plural ax, ‘ their,’ have no declension of their own, 
and they do not take an a when used with a preposition, as : 


At her house. Bt ed Adu. 

I am going to her mother. A WAY KDea Métepa. 

In their room. Bb Xb KOMBATS. 

1 spuke of their daughters. A roBOpHst O6b AX AOTEPAXS. 


Oss. 4.—Cardinal numerals ending in 5 follow the same 
mode of inflexion as feminine nouns in 5, and when used in 
the nominative they. govern the genitive plural, but in all 
the other cases they agree in case with the substantive, as: 


Five tables. Tate cT016B». 
Six sisters. Ilectb cectept. 
To the seven brothers. Kt cewi 6pATbams. 
With six children. Ch mectho AbTEME. 
In ten houses. Bb AecaTH AOMAX*. 
We spuke of twelve towns. Mul rosopaan O ABbASATATH TOpoOsaxt. 
To be able, (can), Mou. 
One can, coat impersonal verbs. 
One cannot, Heab3i, 
Personal Form. Impersonal Form. 
A sory, I can. Mat MOmuO. 


Tu 36xellb, Thou canst. Te6é MOmnO. 
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Personal Form. Impersonal Form, 
Ont, ofa MOmeTB, He, she can. Euy, eft w6mH0. 
Mal M6xeud, We can, Haw NOM. 
But wdmerte, You can. Bam) MORHO. 
Oad, on’ MOryTs, They can. Hut mO:cH0. 
Al mort, 
Al wora4, I could. Mat Méme0 O60. 
4 worad, 
Mal Morau, We could. Hawt MOBO 64140. 
igh 
I cannot, ' He MOTY. 
Mas neis3a. 
Personal Form. Impersonal Form. 
fl ne wory, I cannot. Mut Hess. 
Tu fe MOmenR, Thou canst not. Te6b qeib3i. 
Oat ne uOmers, He cannot. Euy geabad. 
Nit ne MOmew, We cannot. Haw Herbed. 
Bu He MOmeTE, You cannot. Baw nesb3d. 
Oui, on’ He MOryTE, They cannot. Hus Hesb34. 
Al Re mort, I could not. Mub neub3a 6420. 
Mut He Moral. We could not. Ham nerb3d On110. 


Oss. 5.—The impersonal verbs momo and Heab3i require 
the subject to be in the dative, as: 


Cectpt MO0O a MATepH HeIbSA. The sister can, but the mother can- 
not. 
The same, Torb-me, Ta-me, TO-me. 
The same thing, To-e. 
So, Takt, 


Oss. 6.—Adjectives following the word taxs, ‘ so,’ must 
be apocopated, as: 


Ont Takd A06p. He is so kind. 
STO TaKD xopomd. This is so good. 


= ~~ 7? 
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The same (kind)—as, 


He gave her the same book. 
He gave her the same kind of 
book as I gave. 

A girl, xbpuna. 

A cousin, Apowpoqnag cecTpé. 

A coach, Kapéta. 

A coach-house, kapéTHH&®. 

A stable, KOHMODIHA. 

A youth, sonoma. 

A singer (fem.), ombsiga. 

A room, KOMHATA. 

A road, aopéra. 

A dog, coédza. 

A kitchen, Kyx84. 

A drop, RADIA. 

To say, CK43aTb. 

To sow, chats. 


What did he say to her mother 

He said to her that his sister could 
not go to church to-day. 

To whom are you writing ? 

I am writing to her sister. 

What did you answer him ? 

I answered him that I have to write 
to my mother. 


Not a, 


I have not 8 single friend. 
I do not see a single fly. 
He has not a copper in (his) pocket. 


To need, to pry: 


To be in need of, 


Personal Form. 
A wymqAwcs, I need. 
Th By SA6eiLca, 


Thou needest. 


Tarkoli-me—rakb i. 
Takb-me—Kakd H. 


Ou Aart elt TY me RAHTY. 
Qu Jarp eit TARY KO ROMY RAR # 
Aar’b. 


Cold, xo164nbIh. 
Warm, Ténabit. 
Amiable, adé3nnitt. 
Well built, cTpétianit, 
Dark, Temanit. 
Tidy, neat, oupéTunh. 
Clean, pure, § yicTHA. 
Bold, OTBAK ALB, 
Wax, ad},, BOCKOBOH. 
Tallow,adj.,  céibanii. 
Dirty, rpdsapl, 
A cook, (fem.), kyxApra. 
To read, WHTATB. 

To write, naCATS. 

To answer, OTBSYATS. 


Fo CkK43a.1% OB} eA MATepH ? 

Ont cxaaéab ef 370 eré cectpé nesb3d 
6b140 HATH Ceréaua Bb EpROBb. 

Komy oumere Bui? 

A nawy ed cectps. 

4To BbI OTBBY41n exy ? 

A oTBb1aib eMy, ITO A AGIReRD OB- 
carb MOéH MATeDH. 


Hu—ne, (for numerals). 

Y mend na O,nOrd Apyra ubTD. 

Al aa oOsnOH MY¥xH He BAY. 

¥ Heré OST Bw KOnéHKA BD Kapwant. 


Hymaatsca Bt, (with the pre- 
positional case). 


Impersonal Form. 
Mot ay#nos 
 Teob ny ano. 
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Personal Form. Impersonal Form. 
Ont BymaAdetca, He needs. Euy 5 ¥mRO. 
Mul aymAaeuca, We need. Hawt ay mnO 


Bul symAderecbh, You need. Baw HY KH. 
Oud HymAaotca, They need. Hub HY RHO. 


I am in need of daily bread. . fl HYRAGWCE Bb HACHMHOME XIGOR. 
We are in want of clothes. Be HYMAGENCA Bb D4ATbB. 

Had HY KOO D4ATbe. 
She is in need of money. ee HyMAGeTCA Bb ACHETAXB. 

Eli symow Aéabra. 


This rich banker is in need of a Stuy Goratomy Gaakapy AY mend cly- 
servant, ré, 


Oss. 7.—The accented termination eto of the instrumental 
case, when preceded by &, 4, m1, or m, must have the sound 
of o10, and in the language of the present day it is usually 
written 010 instead of eto, as: 


Aymw6én, ‘with the soul,’ instead of aymén. 
Cst96n, ‘with the caudle,’ instead of cabuéw. 


Exercise XLIV. 


Whose wife did she see ?—She saw the rich banker’s 
young wife.—Where did she see her ?—She saw her at (Ba) | 
church.—Has she a coach ?—She has a very good new 
coach.— Where did you see this new coach f—In the old 
wooden coach-house, which is in the clean yard of this fine 
building.—Are there many foals in that stable ’—There 
are no foals in that stable, there are horses only.—With 
whom do you want to go to the rich merchant’s stable ? 
With the well-built youth—With which youth ?—With 
the one of whom I spoke to you yesterday.— Who has my 
pens, my ink and seal ?—I have not got them, your servant 
has got all these things.—What is the cook going to the 
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kitchen for ?—She is going to the kitchen for some fresh 
water.—Is she not going there also for something else? 
She is going there for the roast chickens also.— What sort 
of candle has that girl ?—She has a wax candle-—Has she 
not also a tallow candle ?—She has not a single tallow 
candle-—Whose ring has the girl ?—She has her own. 
How many pups has this dog ?—It has four pups.—Has 
she that woman’s hat.—She has her own, and not that 
woman’s hat.—How many pails of water has she ?—She 
has five pails of fresh water. 


Exercise XLV. 


Can you give this wax candle to that amiable girl ?—No, 
I cannot give her the wax candle.—Why ?—Because I 
have not got a wax candle.—Does this girl want to eat and 
drink ?—Yes, she wants to eat and drink.—Would she like 
some bread and butter ?—Yes, she would; and give her, 
please, also some cheese and a glass of beer or wine-—You 
have to give me five roubles.—That (this) is too much, I 
cannot give you so much, I can give you only two roubles. 
What does he want to go to (na) the field for ?—He wants 
to sow corn (plural).— What sort of corn ?—Oats, barley 
and other kind of corn.—In whose field will he sow them ? 
In his own.—Does any one want to write to the modest 
Englishman ?—~No, but the Russian wants to buy some 
ink and write a letter to his mother, and not to the English- 
man.—The rich owners of the ships are in need of sails and 
anchors.—Can one buy in the market bills of exchange ? 
One could yesterday, but one cannot to-day.—This noble- 
man’s wife wants to go to the merchant’s shop /—Why ? 
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_She wants to buy at the merchant’s shop some coffee, tea, 
sugar, cheese and some pepper.—With whom is she going 
to that shop ?—With her servant. 


Exercise XLVI. 


Good day, madam! how do you do ?—Thank you, I am 
quite well.—Your cousin (fem.) told me that you were ill. 
Yes, I was ill yesterday and the day before, but now I am 
well.—Where were you yesterday ?—I was on (st) the 
estate of Mr. N.—Has he as laborious and honest labourers 
as you have f—No, his labourers are very lazy.—In which 
street is your house ?—It is in the same street as (where) 
yours.—Is your house as dark as mine ?—Yes, it is as dark 
as yours.—Do you want to eat P—Give me a piece of boiled 
salmon.—Do not you want some boiled crawfish (plur.) ? 
No, thank you.—Which wine would you like ?—Give me 
a glass of red wine.-—What times have we now /—We have 
now very bad times, every thing is very dear.—Which is 
dearer, pewter or silver ?—Silver, but gold is still dearer. 
How many eggs did you give to your cook [—I gave her 
three eg¢s.—Of what colour is the sky ?—The sky is blue 
and the clouds in it are grey.— What is that man’s trade? 
He is by trade a boot and shoe maker.—Good bye, my good 
friend, I have to go to my sisters.—The banisters of this 
wooden staircase are (made of) iron. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


Apaanats Yersépterit Ypoxs. 


Oss. 1.—Nouns ending in a, preceded by m, 4, M1, mM, T, 
&, or x, form their nominative plural in m instead of' b1, as: 


Tyaa, ‘acloud ;? _— plural, r¥aa, — genitive, ry7. 
Cox4, ‘a plough ; plural, cox, _— genitive, cox. 


Nouns ending in ma, 4a, Ma, ma, when preceded by another 
consonant, form their genitive plural in eii instead of 4, as: 


Bommé, ‘arein;? plural, s6mmu, genitive, pommcéit. 
Wapyé, ‘a brocade;’ plural, naps, genitive, napyéi. 


Oss. 2.—The vowel a, after the consonants m, 4, 0, Mm, is 
replaced in the plural by a, in the dative, instrumental and 
prepositional case, as: 


Hows, ‘a night;’ dat. plur. sovdmt, instr. HOWaME, prep. HOWAX4. 


The word uéprosb, ‘a church,’ also changes its soft 
inflexions into hard ones in dative, instrumental and pre- 
positional plurals, as: 


Dative, nepkséub; instrumental, qepxeamu ; prepositional, neprBaxs. 
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Oss. 3.—The following nouns, having two or more con- 
sonants before the final vowel, take the euphonic e in the 


genitive plural : 
Cea sb6a, ‘a wedding ;? gen. plur. ceases. 
Cy1b64, * fate ;’ gen. plur. cyAébb. 
Tax6a, ‘a law-suit ;’ gen. plur. Taxes. 
Tapésna, ‘a princess (Royal) ;’ gen. plur. napésent. 
Koaxné, ‘a princess (unmarried) ;’ gen. plur, KAAKEND. 
Kona, ‘a rick ; gen. plur. Kkégen. 
Cocna, ‘a fir; gen. plur, cécent. 
Osné, ‘a sheep ;’ gen. plur. OBéqt. 
Kptnoctgas,  *a smali fortress: gen. plur. xpbooctéqs. 
Ceppra, ‘an ear-ring ;’ gen. plur. cepérs. 
Aduxa, Sa spoon ;’ gen. plur. 46%eR. 
PyaKa, ‘a handle ;’ gen. plur. pyqexs. 
Koma, ‘a she-cat ;’ gen. plur. xémexs. 
AwabKa, ‘a cradle ;’ gen. plur. sbuexs. 
Mlaiixa, *a band, (troop) ;’ gen. plur. méex+. 


And also other substantives ending in fika, bka, ma, 9ka, 


Wika. 


If, however, the first of the two consonants be one of the 
gutturals r, K, or x, the genitive plural takes 0 instead of 


e, as: 
Hra&, ‘a needle ; gen. plur. rot, ars. 
Kyra, a doll ;’ gen. plur. RYKOJt. 
Hrpé, ‘a game ;’ gen. plur. srops, arpt. 
Hxpa, 6 roe 3? gen. plur. sKxops, axps. 


Oss. 4.—All nouns ending in ka, preceded by any con- 
sonant, except , 4, or mI, take the euphonic 0 in the genitive 


plural as: 
Tpy6xa, Sa pipe ;’ gen. plur. Tp¥6oxt. 
Abexa, a girl; gen. plur. 4bBors. 
Taira, *a stick ;’ gen. plur. m4s0K+. 
Kypom4rga, ‘a partridge ;’ gen. plur. xyponarost, ete. 
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Oxs. 5.—The following feminine nouns: pba, ‘a speech ;’ 
Koctb, ‘a bone;’ and crpacts, ‘passion ;’ end in the instr. 
plural either in awn or BMa; as, pbiama, crpactaa, kocraun, 
or pBaIbMd, CTpacTbMi, KOCTbMA. 


Oxs. 6.—Nouns ending in a, preceded by two consonants, 
take an e in the genitive plural, as: 


Aepésua, ‘a village gen. plur. gepenéns, 
Xab6nn, ‘a bakehouse ? gen. plur, xatéens. 
Pysoxénaa, ‘amine’ gen. plur. pysoxéneas. 
Kaweuoi6maa, ‘a quarry ;° gen. plur. rawenoudens, 
Seusd, a land ;’ gen. plur. sewésp. 
Rania, “a drop;’ gen. plur. Rdness. 


Notrt.—The words HO3Api, ‘a nostril,’ and qdaa, ‘uncle,’ 
have for the genitive plural so34péii and aageit. 


Oss. 7.—The following nouns ending in ua, preceded by 
another consonant, or by the semivowel 5 or ii, form their 
genitive plural in + instead of 5, as: 


Kyxua, “a kitchen ;’ gen. plur. ry¥xons. 
Codibua, “a bed-room ;’ gen. plur. codsent. 
Oobaua, ‘a mess ;’ gen. plur. o6éjeH. 

_ Bacua, ‘a fable ;’ gen. plur. 6acent. 
Boilaa, ‘a slaughter-house ;’ gen. plur. 6d6en3. 
Tanémua, ‘a custom-house ;’ gen. plur. tawdément. 
buulga, ‘a tower ;’ gen. plur. 6dmcus. 


And other nouns ending in mua. 


Nore.—The word caaéub (Russian measure, equal to 
seven feet), when preceded by a cardinal numeral from five 
an upwards, forms its genitive plural in + instead of eit ; as, 
NATb caxkcob, instead of nat camenci. 


Oss. 8.—The inflexion ava of the instrumental case in 
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the words 4oub, ‘a daughter ;’ aBepb, ‘a door ;’ somasb, ‘a 

horse ;? and naeTb, ‘a whip ;’ is abridged into bu, as: 
Instrumental plural, goaeppy#, instead of aovepaua. 
Instrumental plural, gaseppw4, instead of apepAmu. 


Instrumental plural, szowagbma, instead of somagdua. 
Instrumental plural, nuetsmi, instead of nuetdua. 


Oss. 9.—Nouns ending in 4 preceded by ior ba unac- 
cented form the genitive plural in i, as : 


Anis, Sa line; gen. plur. ataiit. 
Kéaba, “a cell;’ gen. plur. Kéalit. 
Apia, ‘an army ;’ gen. plur. &pwillt, 


Oss. 10.—If the two last consonants are 3, or ct, no 
euphonic vowel is inserted in the genitive plural, as: 


SBb3A4, ‘a star ;’ gen. plur. sBb37. 
Hesécra, ‘a bride ;’ gen. plur. sestcrs, 


The following words, although having two or more con- 
sonants before the final vowel, do not take any euphonic 
vowel in the genitive plural. 


Bea jua, an abyss. fictsa, food, (plural). 

Bepoa, a willow. bonéa, a bombshell, 

Bpamaa, enmity. Boaud, & wave, 

lickpa, a spark. H36a, a hut. 

Kapta, a card. Ka3apma, barracks, 

Waéipna, a palm-tree. ‘ayna, a lamp. 

péch6a, —& petition. Hy maa, necessity, 

Apea, a harp. passa, truth. 

l6.1b3a, advantage. Cépaa, a chamois, 

Yoilina, AN assassin. Yropiaaa, & reproach. 

Anxsa, usury. fAxta, & yacht. 
Before, in front of, IIpeat, governs the instr. 
About, Oxo10, governs the genitive. 


They, (fem. plur.) Ont, declined like ont. 
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Alone, (fem. plur.) 
Two, (fem. plur.) 


Both, (fem. plur.) 


Oaub, genitive ognbxb, da- 
tive OAHSMB, ete. 

Ab, declined like gna, ¢.e. 
genitive ABYXt, etc. 

06%, genitive odbuxs, dative 
oobuMt, ete. 


Oss. 11.—J sé and o64, when used in the nominative, 


govern the genitive singular. 


Who sees me? 
Both sisters see thee. 
I see two stars. 


Did you speak with his daughters ? 


I epoke with both his daughters. 
He gave my two daughters two 
books. 


Some, others, (fem. plur.) 


Some read and others write. 

What do those women say ? 

Some say one thing and some 
another. 


Both, 
The one and the _ 
Both, (fem.) 


Have you seen my sister and his 
wife? 
I saw them both. 


His two daughters were in the room 
alone. 


Rro Nené BuARTS ? 

OO6 cectpe Tedd BUAATD. 

fl Buay ABB BBB3AbI. 

TopopHan 48 BL Ch erd AovepEvnt ? 

fl ropopiia c> o6baMH eré Aovepbmtt. 

OHb Aalb MOHMB ABYMB C&cTPaM> ABs 
KAMP. 


Oxusb, Apyria. 


Oaud GaTawTS a Apyrie nuMyTS. 
Yro Th RéON{HAW roBOpATS ? 
Osnb ropopaTs OAn6, a Apyrie apyrée. 


O66. 
Ta # Apyraa, plural Tb nu 
Apyria. 


BuAbIAn 4M BhI MONO CecTpy Berd me- 
ny t 

A BuAbID OObuxt, 

Al BHABAD TY B OApyry¥n. 

Ero ABé aoveph Of1aH OZND BD KOM- 
Bars. 
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Sight, sptaie. 

Little girl,  ,abpowKa. 
A fair, Apmapka. 
A violin, CKpHuOKa. 


To play (an instrument), 
To present with, } 
To give, 


What did you present this boy with 1 


I presented him with an Italian 


violin. 
But he plays on the piano. 
Yes, but he wants to play the violin 
also. 
To rule, rpaeuts. 
To catch, noMATs. 
To light, game wb. 
I lighted, A 3amers. 
She lighted, ond samraé. 
It lighted, on6 samraé. 


Of this place, 
Of that place, 


Bright, April. 

Better, ay ame (governs the 
genitive), 

Of this place, sabmailt. 

A piano, eopTeniaxo. 


Hrpétp a (with the prepositional). 
Hogapats (governs the accusative 
and the dative). 


Uro BA NOAapHan STOMY MAIBINRY ? 

fl nOAapMa> CMY BTAIbAHCRYW CKPHD- 
RY. 

Ho oud arpders Ba eopreniano.* 

Aa, HO ond x69eTD Brpats TOae BDA 


CKpMORS. 
Astrachan, Actpaxaap, f. 
Moscow, Mocesa. 
England, Aurala. 
We lighted, MBI 3aKTaH, 
You lighted, BH 3asRTAu. 
They lighted, oH samras. 
+ 3atbmalia. 
+ Tamomaitt. 


Exercise XLVII. 


How many sisters and brothers has this little girl ?—She 
has two sisters and as many brothers.—Have those assas- 
sins any sisters —They have five sisters.—Do you see the 
stars in the sky?—I see only two large bright stars. 
Why do you not see the others also ?—Because I have very 
weak sight.—Do your daughters play the piano?—Yes, 
both my daughters play the piano.—Did your brother play 





* The word eopteniano, ‘a piano,’ is indeclinable. 
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the violin yesterday ?—Yes, he played the violin yesterday. 
Has this girl’s uncle many coaches ?—He has two coaches 
only, but they are very good ones.— What do the sisters of 
those girls want to buy ?—they want to buy a few dolls. 
What did your aunt present her servant with ?—She pre- 
sented her with a pair of gold ear-rings and a few silver 
spoons.—At which church were you yesterday, the French 
or the Russian ’—We were at both churches.—Have these 
two princesses (unmarried) plenty of money ?—Yes, they 
are very rich. How many sheep has this young shepherd ? 
He has twenty-five sheep.—Have you seen the villages in 
which there are mines and quarries ?—TI saw neither the 
villages, nor the mines, nor the quarries —How many bar- 
racks are there in your town f—There are no barracks at 
all in our town.—Has he many lands f—He has as many 
lands as his mean neighbour.—Has your good king faithful 
and brave subjects ’—Good kings always have plenty of 
faithful subjects and brave soldiers, 


Exercisr X LVIII. 


Are there many firs and willows in your forest ?—There 
are plenty of firs in our forest, but there is not a single 
willow.—Has your master (lord) only one forest ?—He has 
three large forests, with many trees, stags and hares.—Are 
there not any partridges in those forests ?—There are no 
partridges at all—What sort of rooms have the princess’s 
daughters ?—They have large and warm rooms, but our 
neighbours, the poor clerks, have only one small and cold 
room.—Do you want to buy a few apples 7—No, we have 
plenty of apples in our garden.—What good things have: 
they ?—They have many good bake-houses, five tidy 
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kitchens, three cellars with red and white wines, six good 
slaughter-houses, two custom-houses, enough rye, barley 
and flax, and twenty-five new wooden huts.—The pretty 
little girl says that her father wants to take the firewood, 
which is in the yard of that hut.—You may give it to her: 
this girl’s father is a poor beggar.—I want to go home. 
Why f—I have to speak to my father about my business. 
Have you bought many books at the fair?—I borghta 
great many (of them) there.-—Why do you want (is it 
necessary to you) so many books ?—I want to present them 
to my sister’s master.—Were the waves high ?—Yes, they 
were very high.— How much firewood did you buy in the 
market ?—I bought very little of it.—Which horses are 
better, English or Russian?—English horses are much 
better than Russian.—Have you lighted the candle already ? 
Yes, I have lit it.—Why did you do it ?—TI lit it, because 
I wanted to write—Where did you eat better roe, than 
that of this place?—I have eaten much better roe in 
Astrachan, than that of this place.—Give her the ruler, she 
wants to rule-—Both her daughters play the harp.—Did 
your cook buy much fish ?—She bought three salmons, 
five carps, two pikes and a few hernngs.—What do you 
see before you ?—I see in front of me an abyss. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON.—Apaguats Warsi Ypdns. 


Oss. 1.—The following, used only in the plural, are of 


feminine gender. 


Money, 

Yeast, 

A rake, 

A bosom, 

A funeral, 

A gallery, 

A rosary, 

Trousers, 

Pincers, 

Relics, 

Guard-room bed, 

A peasant’s sledge, 

Darkness, 

Dreams, 

Droshky (a car- 
riage), 

' Footboard (behind 
@ carriage), 

Devices, 

A dulcimer, 

False pearls, 

Prayers for the 
dead. 

Diamond (in play- 
ing cards), 

Spade, 

Athens, 


Acura. 
APOm AE. 
rpa6ra. 
rpyAg. 
NOXOpOsBI. 
XOphl. 
GeTRH. 
mapaBapsl. 
KAén 8. 
MOH. 
papsl. 
APOBRA. 
noTéMga. 
OpéaAuH. 
APOAEH. 


3a0ATEH. 
saréa. 
TyCia. 
Oycul. 
NoMHORE. 


6f6unl. 


nugkn. 
AowuH. 


Canne, 

A pair of scissors, 
A sheath, 

A litter, 

A music-buuk, 
Fetters, 

Pranks, 

Rouge, 

Cream, 
Tittle-tattle, 
Twilight, 

A day (24 hours), 
A vestibule, 

A sledge, 
Sweatmeats, 

A carrier’s sledge, 
Ties, 

Tapestry, 

A manger, 
Combings, 

Dregs, 

Trouble, 
Cabbage-soup, 
Hearts ; (in play- 
Clubs J ingcards), 
Thebes, 

Jassy, 


R4n8H. 
BORANTL. 
BORA. 
HOCH.IRE. 
HOTHI. 
OKOBLI. 
HPOKA3BI. 
pyNaabl. 
CIMBEB.- 
CnoJéTHs. 
cyMepsa. 
CYTED. 
ctai. 
cing, canka. 
CASCTH. 
p63Ba1baB. 
y3u. 
moasépu. 
Aci. 
BEITCCKE. 
BLIGBARG. 
XA6D0TH. 
mg. 
épBI. 
TPéen. 
CHB. 
ficcul. 


The names of some Russian towns are also wanting in 
the singular, as: 
AséER. 


Bengépu. 
Boposayi. 


Tlewépul. 
py x4anpl. 
Pocciéubl, 
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Bpénnnay. Xosmorépul. 


Basku. Ye6orcépn. 
Baryarn Kpectail. 
Beaukie 2yKH. BA3HuRH. 


Oss. 2.—Some nouns of this class are used also in the 
singular, but with a different meaning, as: 


Singular. Plural. 
Tpordsa, leprosy. Tporé3ul, pranks, 
Pé63naleBnh, a loiterer. Péssaibun, a peasant’s sledge. 
Aeubré, half a copeck. Aéutra, money. 
act, an hour. Yacn, a watch, clock. 
Two, Alpoe, Ba. 
Three, Tpoe, tp. 


Oss. 3.—The numerals 4Ba, ‘two ;’ Tpa, ‘three;’ sersipe, 
‘four ;’ etc., when used with a substantive in which the 
singular is wanting, are replaced by collective numerals, 
aBoe, ‘ two;’ tpoe, ‘ three ;’ aérsepo, ‘four ;’ ete., and the 
substantive must be in the genitive, as: 


Two sledges, Apée canéd. 
Three pairs of scissors, Tpéde HOmaByS. 
Four days, Yérsepo c¥ToKr, etc. 


Oss. 4.—The English preposition of, when it does not 
denote the true genitive, is not translated, as: 


The City of London. T6poab A6HA0nb. 

All of us, Bcb MBI. 

Five of us, Hac natepo. 

The linen, Gb1bée, A bottle, OyTélaKa. 

A fork, BAKA. A hen, dome (plur. xy- 
A cork, npd6Ka. PH, gen. Ky, etc, 
A laundress, mp4qka. A hayloft, ctaaunt. 


A sword, modra. A sabre, cidua. 
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Half a score, AccATORS. A dozen, — ADAARA. 
A hundred, corua. Half a hundred, noacdétag. 
Old (worn out), xyAoa. Lively (adj.) muBOH. 
Dirty (for linen), § yépanit. Clean, YHCTBIH. 
Dirty linen, gépnoe Obabée. Fat, mupaLli, 
A fish, pbi6a. Awkward, Heaésrili. 


Oss. 5.—Pbi6a, ‘a fish,’ in a collective sense as in English, 
is used in the singular instead of the plural, as: 


Al KynHab Sty puiby. I bought this fish. 
TaMb HBTS pbidnl. There is no fish 


Oss. 6.—Nouns ending in 4, preceded by a vowel, form 
their genitive plural in ii, as: 


Crpy4, ‘a current gen. plur. ctpyi. 
Buta, ‘a serpent ;’ gen. plur. sutit. 
IlseA, ‘a sempstress ;’ gen. plur. msell. 


Those ending in ba form their genitive plural in ei, as : 


Crawba, ‘a bench;’ gen. plur. ckanéit. 
Cemba, ‘a family ;? gen. plur. ‘craméli. 


If the termination ba be an abridged termination of ia, 
the genitive plural is in iii instead of ei, as: 
Hrymeuba, (Hrymenia), ‘an abbess ;’ gen. plur. aryweniil. 
Keaba, (Reatia), ‘acell; gen. plur. realil. 
This, that, it, | 310, To (neuter). 


Ons. 7.—This, that and it, when not referring to a noun, 
are translated 3ro, as: 


I read this already. Al ymé yatiss $ro. 
Have you told it tome Ckazéin 4H BLI Mntb $10? 
I have told it to you. A Bad CKa3LIb STO. 
Who is it? KTo ato ? 

It is my brother, 910 oii OpaTs. 


What is it ? Yo 610? 
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But, then, » she. 


Ons. 8.—TIlo, ‘but,’? may sometimes be replaced by xe, 
which however must be placed after the word to which it 
refers, as: 

i Oba TAM, HO ORD HE OBI, 


T was there, but he was not. 
A Oblub TAaMb, OHD We He OblAb. 


Where is he then ? rab we ond? 
Tv whom did he give it then ? Komy @ 08 Jat 9T0? 
To wash, Mpitp.* 


To wash (linen), Crupats I. 1. 


-D'd your maid-servant wash the Misa 48 Bama cayRSHKa 01d? 


floor ? 

No, she was washing the linen. Http, of crapdsa Obabé. 

To harness, Sanpa4b. 

To be neal Crapatics. 

To endeavour, 

To gain, Bulurpars. 

To luse, Dpourpars. 
I wash, a M6n, cTupan. I fry, A mApp. 
Thou washest, Th Moemb, cTHpdemb.| Thou fryest, Th! KAPAMB 
He washes, Ont MOeTB, cTHpaers. | He fries, OBDd MAPATS. 
We wash, MEI MOcMB, crupaems.| We fry, MBI R4PHMd 
You wash, Bhi MOeTe, cTupdete. | You fry, BI RAPATC. 
Tuey wash, on mdwrs, ctapawrs.| They fry, Onn KApATS. 


Somebody, something, hro HaGYAb, YTO HOY Ab. 


Ons. 9.—The word na6yab, when forming a part of the 
words KTO aHOY4b Or 4TO HHOYAB, is often omitted, as: 


Have you not seen some one f He puatia 48 BH ROTO (HAOY Ab) f 
Has he something ? Ectb-4a y Heré 410? 


Exercise X LIX, 


Who is this woman ?—She is my Jaundress.—Of what 
did your mother speak with this laundress?—She spoke 
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with her of the linen.—Did she not speak with her of some- 
thing else also?—No, she spoke with her of linen only, 
which she gave her the day befure yesterday.—Do you give 
this laundress your linen to wash ?—No, she washes badly ; 
we give our linen to another laundress, who washes well. 
Did you see that grand funeral ?—We did not see it— How 
many pairs of scissors have these sempstresses ?/—They 
have only three pairs of steel scissors, but they are very 
good.—The maid-servant gave the cook (fem.) too much 
yeast.—Has the cook enough wood in the kitchen ?—He 
bas not enough of it.—Is the hay in the manger ?—No, it 
is in a rick.—Who is going for my tea, and for the cream ? 
The maid-servant is going for one, and the servant for the 
other.— What have these two monks got in their hands? 
They have two rosaries.—Are there any relics in this 
church ?—No, there are no relics in this church.—What 
sort of corn have these peasants on the large sledges, which 
we see on that road ?—They have on the sledges not corn, 
but fish—Where is the laundress going ?—She is going to 
(Bt) the wash-house, to wash the linen.—Has the laundress 
to wash the maid-servant’s linen also '—No, she has not to 
wash it.—The cook (fem.) is in the kitchen already.— What 
has she to cook and fry for your dinner ?—Nothing, I will 
not be at home, I am dining at a friend’s.—Where are the 
silver spoons and forks ?—The first ones are on the table, 
arid the last ones are in the cupbuard.—Do not you see the 
laundress with my linen ?—I see her and her two dauch- 
ters.—Have your horses some bran f—They have only a 
little bran, but plenty of oats and enough hay and fresh water 
from (031) the new well, which you see in that garden 
under the high fir-tree—What has the maid-servant got, 
whom you see on that peasant’s sledge ?—She has got three 
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rakes and four pitchforks—How many pairs of breeches 
has your neighbour got?—He has three pairs of cloth 
breeches, but these poor little Jews have neither breeches, 
nor boots, nor coats; they have only got bad stockings, 
old shoes and dirty linen.—Whose are these silk gloves? 
These gloves are mine, but they are leathern and not silk. 
With whom are you speaking ?—With no one.—How many 
soldiers are there in this village?—-Two hundred and seventy- 
five men.— Where is my music ?/—It is on the piano. 


Exercise L. 


Are you not in need of something /—Yes, Iam in need 
of money.— Where is then your money ?—TI lost it at cards. 
Did you lose much money at cards ?—Yes, I have lost very 
much.—Where did your sisters pass (uposesi) their time 
yesterday ?—They passed the whole day in the village. 
What did she cook for dinner?—She made an excellent 
cabbage-soup.—Are these bottles with corks ?—No, they 
are without corks.— What sort of hens are these —They are 
Dutch hens.—Can your daughters go to-day to my aunt’s? 
No, they cannot go to her to-day, they have no time, but they 
can to-morrow.—Are your pupils diligent ?—Yes, they are. 
very diligent.—We endeavoured to do this, but could not. 
How many lessons did you give them ?—I gave them forty- 
three lessons.—This crawfish has got large claws.—Can 
one see live fish in the market ?’—No, there are no live fish 
in the market.—How many horses did you order the coach- 
man to harness f—I ordered him to harness six for the king, 
four for the prince, three for the courier, and a pair for me. 
How many apples did you buy ?—I bought one hundred of 
apples and half a hundred of pears.—What are these little 
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girls thinking of ?—They are thinking of their dolls—How 
many roubles did you receive from your advocate ?—I 
received from him twenty-four roubles and fifty copecks. 
How many workmen (nogmacrépte) has this boot-maker 
got ?—He has six (of them).— What sort of sheath is this? 
This is a leathern sheath.—But where is the sword ?—It is 
in the sheath. 


TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Apagnats Mect6a Ypérns. 


AUGMENTATIVES AND DIMINUTIVES. 


Augmentatives and Diminitives are derivative substan- 
tives, which by some change in the termination of the 
primitive express the object as larger or smaller. 


I, AUGMENTATIVES.—Y pelHUATeZbABIA. 
Formation of Augmentatives. 


a. Masculine augmentatives are formed by changing the 
terminations +, b or H into Hue or HHa: 
barn ‘a large house, 
Aomiina, a large, ugly house. 
Kort, a horse; Ronume, a big horse, 
Cap4iit, ashed; capéume, a large shed, 


Aout, a house; 


b. Neuter nouns form augmentatives in ume: 
OrHé, a window; ORNMe, a large window, 
Auyé, aface; anuuue, 8 large face. 
c. Feminine nouns form augmentatives by changing the 
terminations a, 4, or b, into Hua: 


Adina, a paw; danima, a large paw. 
Ipyab, & breast ; Tpyalima, a large breast. 
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d. Substantives which are only used in the plural form 
their augmentatives in amu: | 
Yacti, a watch ; augmentative, yacHima. 
C4ag, a sledge ; augmentative, caHnauiE. 
Oss. 1.—If the last consonant of the primitive be one of 
the gutturals r, k, or x, it must be changed into its cor- 
responding consonant m, 4, or UI, as: 


Canérs, a boot; Augmentative, canomume. 
Pyr4, a hand ; Augmentative, pyaima. 
Bpwx0, abelly; Augmentative, Opiomume. 


TI. Duwinvtives.—Y Menbmiitetbabia. 


Oss. 2.—Diminutive substantives, which represent the 
objects diminished in size, are generally of the same gender 
as their primitives. 

The diminutive terminations are: 


In the masculine, HRB, ORD, CRB, Clb 

In the neuter, KO, 0, (le). 

And in the feminine, ka, aya. 
C1618kt, a little table. YmK6, a little ear. 
Aéunnt, a little house. Crosby, a little word. 
Foposdnt, a little town. 3épkaibye, a little mirror, 

_Ronést, _a little horse. enka, a little wife. 

Pyqetixt, a little brook. HoctésbKa, a little bed. 


3ap6jent, a little manufactory.| Pomuna. a little grove, 


Oss. 3.—From the above diminutives other secondary or 
intensified diminutives are formed, ending in yeks, 4ka, 4KO, 
plural ag, which represent the object as being still smaller. 
These secondary diminutive terminations take before them 
the euphonic 0, or e, according to the termination of the 
first diminutives, as : 


Cré61nkb, a little table ; cTOInqeKB, a very small table. 
Tpy6xa, a little pipe ; TpyOouka, a very small pipe. 
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Adora, a little paw ; 
Oxdngo, _a little window ; 
Caukg, a little sledge ; 


s4n0%Ka, a very small paw. 
OkGmeqKO, a very small window. 
céHouKa, a very small sledge. 


Orns. 4.—All nouns are not susceptible of both diminutive 
forms, and there are even some which take only the secondary 


diminutive, as: 


Tuatéet, a handkerchief ; 
Aéarta, a ribbon ; 
3Bbaj4, a star; 


diminutive, m4aTé6dek+. 
diminutive, 1é¢8T0qRa. 
diminutive, 3853409Ra. 


FORMATION OF DIMINUTIVES. 


A. Masculine diminutives are formed in the following 
manner: 


a. The termination ukb (9H8k1), and its second dimi- 
nutive termination ayeKks, take names of animate beings ; 
also nouns ending in 4b, preceded by a consonant; and those 
in tb, preceded by m, 4, I, MW, or T: 


Ko3ést, a goat ; 
Kynéqt, a merchant ; 
Avopautat, a nobleman; 
Kopa6.b, a ship ; 

Hox, a knife ; 
Mat, a ball ; 
Kapasadmt, aa lead pencil ; 
Dua, a mantle; 


diminutive, x6318k%, K6s4H9eKs. 
diminutive, KYO qHED. 
diminutive, asopéacuR>. 
diminutive, nopsé6unK>. 
diminutive, H6xant, HORBTeRS. 
diminutive, maqaK. 

diminutive, KapanAsunEs. 
diminutive, 0240)uKb. 


Oss. 5.—The following are exceptions to this rule: 


BE, AN OX ; 
Bapant, arams; 
Rous, a horse ; 
Yerosbks, aman; 
Bapxar, velvet ; 
Bapsars, profit ; 
Isbrb, a fluwer ; 


diminutive, 6n9&KB, 6nIé4eKb. 
diminutive, 6apdmer>. 
diminutive, KOneKb, Konéyexs. 
diminutive, ye1ostuexs. 
diminutive, 64pxateys. 
diminutive, 6aphwiéss. 
diminutive, yebroKt, gBbtéqers. 
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Note.—The diminutive termination HKkp is never ac- 
cented, and therefore is easily distinguished from the radical 
accented termination kb, as in crapakb, ‘an old man ;’ 
napaks, ‘a wig,’ ete. 


b. The terminations ok, oyeKs, are added to nouns 
ending in 61, Bb, M'‘b, Hb, 1, Cb, and also to those in 6b, Ab, 


and Tb: 
drpes, 


XABBB, 
Yu, 
rdéay6n, 
rpyaap, 
Hororts, 


a cellar ; 
a sty ; 

intellect ; 
a pigeon, 


diminutive, norpeéért, norpedéser’b. 
diminutive, xabeéKs, xibpdyeks. 
diminutive, yménb, yméuext. 
diminutive, rosy66n3, rosy6d9cK. 


a brown mushroom ; diminutive, rpy246x3, rpy34{64CK>. 


a finger-nail ; 


diminutive, soroTéK, HOrOTS4eR+. 


Oss. 6.—The following are exceptions: 


Xut6t, 
Post, 
T'B0345, 
PyRass, 


bread ; 

a ditch ; 
a nail ; 
a sleeve ; 


diminutive, xrs6aKt and xrs6en3. 
diminutive, pésart. 

diminutive, rs634net and rs0346Ks. 
diminutive, pykaséx> and pykaByaKks. 


ce. Nouns ending in & or 5, as also those ending in rt, 
Kb or xt, form their diminutives in eb (OKb), eek, 
changing the gutturals into their corresponding consonants: 


Pal, 

Il yagips, 
Haport, 
CyK, 
Ilé6pox. 


Oss. 7.—The following 


gularly : 
Capa, 
Hoos, 
RKawenh, 
Rpewen, 
Pewéns, 


& paradise ; 

a bladder ; 

& pie ; 

a knot (of a tree) ; 
& powder ; 


a shed ; 
& room ; 
a stone ; 
a flint ; 

a@ strap ; 


diminutive, pats, paéyert. 
diminutive, ny3npeKb, Dy3bpeIeRs. 
diminutive, DHPORERD, DAPOKEWRS, 
diminutive, cydéxt, cydéyeR. 
diminutive, nopomdxt, mopomdyert. 


form their diminutives irre- 


diminutive, capéeys and capaiiyart. 
diminutive, noKéeq% and n0KdHYHKS. 
diminutive, K4MslueRs. 

diminutive, Kpewell6Rt. 

diminutive, peweuionh and pewcwurt. 
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d. Nouns ending in 81, 4%, 4% or 3b, having the accent 
on the first syllable, change the final vowel into eut, 4aKb: 


KaeTaat, a coat; dim., KaeTéneqt, and KaeT4éHtaKB. 
3aB64>, a manufactory ; dim., 3aB6,e1b. 

Kaaad1b, under waistcoat ; dim., Kam36aeq}, and KaM36ib48K >. 
O6pa3t, §§ an image; dim., o6pa3éq2, and o6pé3qHK4. 


Oss. 8.—Some monosyllabic words deviate from the 
above rule: 


Binut, a pancake 3 dim., 61n86K%, 618869eRs. 

Kinat, a stake ; dim., EAHHO6RS, KAsHOTeRS. 

CTo.1b, a table ; dim,, cT618kb, cTO1BIERS. 

raa3t, the eye; dim., r4a3éRb, r1a369eKt, T4a3HEB. 
Caan, a@ garden ; dim., cé4gukt, cag6veRb, CaAGEB. 


e. The secondary diminutive termination of words in 
CHOKD 18 CHOUEK? : 


MuIMIb, @ mouse ; dim., MBIMIEHORS, MEIMEHOIRD. 
Ko3éib, a goat; dim., KO34éHORS, KO31EHOWRS 


+ Yepss, ‘a worm,’ forms an irregular diminutive, yep- 
BiKb, YEPBAIEK. 


B. Nevuter DIMINUTIVES ARE FORMED: 


a. By changing the final 0, or e, into n0, or ue, eqkO: 
Aépeso, a tree ; dim., Aepesné. 
C1650, a word ; dim., C10BNO, CAOBE4RO. 


Oss. 9.—The following form their diminutive irregu- 
larly : 


Bpesné, a beam; dim., 6pebémro. 
3epid, grain ; . dim, s8épanmKo. 
Datnd, a spot ; dim., cATHunIKO. 
Cyan, a vessel ; dim., CYAHBIDIKO. 
Ano, a bottom; dim., AOHNDIEO. 
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6. The terminations no and ne are also added to nouns - 
ending in ie or be: | 
Pymé, @ gun ; dim., pymben6. 

Hutube, an estate; dim., sx bubage. 
c. By changing the termination 40, into anne: 


Akio, an affair ; dim., abanne. 
3épkai0o, a mirror; dim., 3épKasbye. 


t Jnné, ‘a face;’ and naeqd, ‘a shoulder;’ take ko in- 
stead of n0; as, diminutive 4uguKo, 14é4HKO. 


d. Nouns ending in 0 preceded by r, k, or x, form their 
diminutives in 4KO, MIKO, TeKO: 


Oxo, the eye ; dim., o3K6. 
¥x0, the ear; dim., yard. 
Ahy6, an egg ; dim., au4uKo. 


e. Nouns ending in po, take peno: 
Cepeopé, silver ; dim., cepe6pend. 


Oss. 10.—The following, in po and 4o, form their dimi- 
nutives irregularly : | 
Bespd, a pail ; dim., Begepyd, and BegépKo. 


Pe6pé, a rib ; dim., pé6ppmKo. 
Tlepd, & pen ; dim., népbimko. 
Kpusd, a wing ; dim., KpblIbIMKO. 
Creki6, glass; dim., CTéRANUIKO. 
Macao, oil ; dim., Macinye. 


Oss. 11.—Nouns in ma, form their diminutives in meqKo: 
Bpéua, time ; dim., ppéweqKo. 
Céua, seed ; dim., cbueKo. 


Oss. 12.—Diminutives of nouns having two or more 
consonants before the final vowel take the euphonic e, or 0: 
Cépane, the heart; — dim., cepaéqro. 
Cs1u16, a saddle ; dim., cbaéupye. 
Crenid, giass ; dim., crekdabye. 
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C. Feminine DIMINUTIVES ARE FORMED AS FOLLOWS : 


a. Nouns in aor 5, preceded by a consonant, except # 
or ml, take ka, o4ka. 


rososa, a head ; dim., ro1éska, ror6p07Ka. 
Kena, a wife ; dim., m&aka, ®EnOIKA. 
Isina, ahat; dim., madona, m4d007Ka, 


Oss. 18.—The following are exceptions: 


Boga, water ; dim., Boautja, BOA TKA. 
Teta, dust ; dim., mbubyé and oN4HBKa. 
BbrBb, a branch ; dim., sbraa, sbTowKa. 


6. Nouns in a, preceded by r, k, x, form their diminutives 
in mka, Wka, Wika, *eikKa, yerka, weuka; the last og of the 
primitive changes into 4° 


Kara, a book; dim., KHamka, RHumeqKa. 
Pyké, a hand; dim., pyaka, pyyeqka. 
Py6axa, a shirt ; dim., py64mna, py64me ka. 
Drana, a bird ; dim., otiuxa, oTéyevKa. 


c. Nouns in a, preceded by a consonant or a vowel, form 
their diminutive in bKa or lika; those ending in ba, take 
eiika, all having for their secondary diminutives eqKa: 


rapa, a weight ; dim., ruipbra, rupevKa. 
Sub, a serpent ; dim., aubitza, swhegra. 
Crauba, a bench ; dim., cRaméfina, cKaMéeqKa. 


Ors. 14.—Diminutives of feminine nouns ending in a, or 
b, preceded by two consonants, take the euphonic e, or 0: 


Met.a, a besom ; dim., MeTéika, meTEIOURA, 
Hraa, a needle ; dim., arduxa, ards0%ka. 
Diara, a stick ; dim., n4109Ka. 


Tpoctb, @ cane ; dim., TpdcTouRa. 
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d. Nouns in a or 8, preceded by m, or m, form their 


diminutives in Ha, H9Ka: 


Koma, a skin ; 
Péma, & grove ; 
Beuyp, a thing ; 


dim., r6mana, KOmAIKa. 
dim., pémana, pomayra. 
dim., Beujuna, Benj4Ka. 


Oss. 15.—Diminutive terminations are sometimes added 
to words, which by their nature cannot be diminished in 


$1ze, as: 
Aeub, a day ; 
Boad, water ; 
Césnge, the sun; 
To plough, 
To sow, 


For, to (in order to), 


Who is ploughing ¢ 

The peasants are ploughing. 

Where did they plough yesterday ? 

They were not yesterday ploughing, 
but sowing. 

What does he want the seed for ? 

He wants it for sowing (to sow). 

Why art thou not ploughing ? 

1 am not ploughing, because I am 
sowing. 


I sow, 4 CEN. 

Thou sowest, TH chem. 
He sows, On® chers. 

We sow, Mil Chew. 

You sow, Bu chere. 

They sow, onH chor. 

I was sowing, a cbaat, ete. 
I willsow, a 6¥ay chats, etc, 


dim., AenéKt, Aenésexs. 
dim., soguua, BOAMUEa. 
dim., COiHbIIKO. 


Ilaxatp, I. 2. 
Chars, I. 2. 
Y16651, 41062. 


Kro ndémeth? 

Kpectbane nanlyTs. 

rat OHM BYepa Naxéan ? 

Bacpé ond Chas, a ne naxéan. 


Aaa 4eré exy a¥mao chun? 
Ef ono ayano yd cbats. 
Tovwemy TH He nd4imemb ? 

A He mally, noTOMy 970 Cb. 


I plough, a namy. 

Thou ploughest, Th némems. 
He ploughs, ont n4mers. 
We plough, mai namens. 
You plough, sw ndmere. 
They plough, ou# n4myrs. 

I ploughed, a nax4J1, ete. 

I will plough, a 6¥ay nax4n. 
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To gallop, 
To trot. 


Does your horse gallop well ? 
Yes, but he trots still better. 


I gallop, etc., 4 cRavy, TH CEA TeIIb, 
OHS CKATET. 

I was galloping, 4 CRakars. 

I will gallop, a 6yay ckak4Tb. 


An apple-tree, a6uo8b, f. 

A trot, pbicb, f. 

A trotter, pbicakt. 

A maker, macteps. 

A lucifer-match, cuu7Ka. 

A segar, cHrapa. 

To light (a pipe), saxypits. 
Dear, Aoporél, andéanuit. 


My dear child, 

My dear Mr. N., 

My dear Mrs. N., 

His sister is a very charming girl. 
If, 
I hke, I am fond of, 


Is your brother fond of horses ? 
Yes, he is very fond of them. 


Do you like to play at cards? 
We are not fond of cards. 


Crakats. I. 2. 


Hara, PBICBIO. 
Dbxatb, 


Xopomdé 18 Bama 16m1age CES YeTR ? 
Aa, 80 ona eujé 4y ae ObRUTD PLIcbED. 


We gallop, etc., MMI CRA9eMB, BAI CKa- 
yeTe, OHM CRAYYTB. 

We were galloping, MHI CKak&i8. 

We will gallup, uaz 6y sem CRakaTs. 


A lamb, arnénort. 
Quarrelsome, cBap.iBiiil. 
Beloved, Bo3a0uenRbIB. 
Pale, 6ab4unii. 
Respectable, noyrésanh. 
To smoke, kypHiTb. 
Charming, nice, w#abiit. 
Very charming, npemmini8. 


Moé aopordée Aura. 

+Aodésanit Tus. A. 

46é3uaa rocooma (T'ma.) BH. 
Eré cectpa upemisaa sbpy mika. 


Ecia. 
+ Al oxOTHHE? 40. 


Ox6THHEKS 4H Balt 6pats 40 AOma yeti? 
Aa, 08% AO BAXd Goubmdi OxdTUUKD. 
As6nte 4n Hrpatb Bb RApTH ? 
OXO6THHRD JH BI AO KRapth? 

Mbi He OXOTHNEH 40 KapTs. 


Exercise LI. 


With whom is he speaking in the Jittle meadow, under 
the little tree ?—He is speaking with four gay youths, and 
two dittle girls—He sees his dittle wife in the Jittle garden, 
with two children, who have J/itt/e leathern balls.—This 
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little man has a restive little horse.—Her father bought for 
his little son a pretty little saddle-—This Uétle knife is on 
that Uttle bench, which you see there in that ttle corner. 
These little birds have a few white ittle feathers on their 
black Zittle wings.—Who has neither Uitéle book nor Jittle 
pencils ?—The Jittle pupils have neither.—The Uittle old 
woman gave to the ditt/e pigeons a few little grains.—I saw 
our prince’s /ittle garden and Hittle grove.—We see the Jittle 
windows of this low /itt/e house, and also we see the Uttle 
nuts and fresh /ittle branches of those diftle apple-trees in the 
rich neighbour’s /it¢/e garden.—F rom whose shoemaker did 
this little girl buy these /itt/e silk shoes ?—From yours.—I 
saw on the /if//e table two dit¢/e pens and five dittle penknives. 
The little cook boiled three ttle eg¢s.— W hose /ittle forest is 
this ’—Itis my ttle forest.—This Wtt/e man has bought in 
the market a /ittle hare, two /ittle pigeons and a little coose. 
The /ittle maid-servant wants to give some fresh hay to the 
little goat, the little lamb and to the young calf.— What money 
have you ?—I have roubles and some shillings.— What cards 
have you in your hand ?—I have only diamonds and spades, 
but this /itt/e man has only hearts and clubs.—Have you 
already paid for your /ittle room ?—Yes, I have already paid 
for it.—Does your sister’s little horse gallop well ?—Yes, he 
does gallop well, but he trots still better.—Do you want to 
buy this 4¢tle house ?—I wanted to buy it, but now I do not. 


Exercise LIT. 


Who wants to buy this /itt/e cock ?—This kind Jittle old 
man wants to buy it.— What for ?—He wants to give it to 
this Uit¢/e girl—H ave these /itt/e peasants many Uitéle horses ? 
They have only three /itt/e horses.—Have you been in that 

O 
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little village?—I have not been, but my Jittle wife was 
there.—What did this /itt/e old woman buy at (s+) that 
little shop ?—She bought two dittle handkerchiefs and five 
little ribbons.—Whose Jittle ram is this?’—It is the /itt/e 
shepherd’s /ittle ram.—This little cat has pretty little paws. 
This young /idtle tree has no Uittle knots.—Did the drttle 
soldier buy the /ittle gun from the /ittle merchant ?—No, 
but he bought from him a J/:ftle sabre and a few Jittle straps. 
The gardener gave some /itt/e grass to the Jitile goat and 
the dittle calf.— This J/itt/e girl has pretty /itt/e hands and 
little echite shoulders—This charming /¢t/e child has got 
two Jittle needles and three Jittle pencils.—The (itile servant 
has got three /ittle pails and five /:ttle besoms.—This boy’s 
little horse gallops well.—Did the peasants sow corn already ? 
No, they did not sow it yet; they did not yet plough. 
Will your ditt/e peasants sow and plough ?—Yes, they will 
both sow and plough if they (will) have seed and two or 
three Jitt/e ploughs.—Where is the /ittle child ?—It is on 
the dittle bench in the Zittle garden.—Our /itt/e horses trot 
very well.—It is the dittle merchant’s iittle trotter.—Did 
he buy this éét/e trotter in the ttle market ?—No, he 
bought it at the fair from the dittle gentleman.—The Jittle 
merchant has some Jitt/e business in the /:ét/e town. 


EE ED 


TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Apaquath Ceqpmoii Ypors. 
Diminutices—continued. 


Oss. 1.—To express some tender feeling toward a person 
Russians have other terminations, quite different from the 
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before mentioned physical diminutives. These terminations 
are—in the masculine, yma, 1omlka, and eusra ; in the neuter, 
ywsRO; and in the feminine, yilka, €Hbka, as: 


Atéaymnra, dear grandfather, bé6yurka, dear grandmother, 


Batiwuka, dear father, Hdneubka, dear papa. 
Aajourga, dear uncle, Mawenbka, dear mamma. 
Tetyuika, dear aunt. Hantouwka, dear nurse. 


Oss. 2.—These terms of endearment are often added to 
nouns of favourite animals, and even to inanimate objects, 


as: 
Aomé,jymka, dear little horse. Cepaésyuro, dear little heart. 
Boannika, dear liberty. Pydenbka, dear little hand. 
Tp4symka, dear little grass. Ayweupka, dear little soul. 


Oss. 3.—The following form their diminutives or en- 
dearment irregularly : 


Bpart, brother ; diminutive, 6pdéténs. 
Cectp4, sister ; diminutive, cectpiiga. 
Auta, a child ; diminutive, 4utatKo. 
Kymt, a Godfather; = diminutive, rymanér+. 
Myx, a husband ; diminutive, my xenéK. 
Atsa, a girl; diminutive, absina. 


t Tosy6s, ‘a pigeon,’ forms its diminutives of endearment 
—rosyo4uks, feminine roayéymka—which express, ‘my dear,’ 
‘ dearest,’ as: 

TosyOsart Anjpell, My dear Andrew. 
FosyOyaixa Mappa, Dearest Mary. 


Oss. 4.—Diminutive terminations which express con- 
tempt, or denote the object as an insignificant one, or 
‘unworthy of notice, are—in the masculine, HWIKO, HIDKA ; 
in the neuter, amo; and in the feminine, alka, enbka. 


Yesonbunuigo, A miserable little man. 
Aouumxo, A miserable little house, 
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Sépkainwgo, A miserable little mirror. 
Semiuuika, A miserable little land. 
ABIHMKO, A miserable little face. 
Japyenka, A miserable little shop. 
Co6aqeHRa, A miserable little dog. 


Besides the above terminations, there is also another, 
expressive of contempt, euuo, which is used in all genders, as : 


Crapaks, an old man ; diminutive, crapayéano. 
ba6a, & Woman ; diminutive, 6a6ésn0. 
uso, beer ; diminutive, nuBéayo. 


Oss. 5.—Christian names form also diminutives, both of 
endearment and contempt, or disrespect, as: 


Diminutive of Endearment. Diminutice of Contempt. 
Agape, Andrew, pene Anjpbulga. 
AuApwurenbEa 5 
Hukosail, Nicolas, ; Road ; 1 Koasra. 
Koaunoaa ; ; Hak618a. 
Bana ; 
Hsant, John, {nennen ; BinbkKa. 
Banwula ; 
Mapia, Mary, oma Méura. 
Mallaubka ; 


As the diminutives of Christian names are formed not 
only by an addition to the termination of the primitive, 
but are also often shortened, or even changed altogether, no 
definite rule as to their formation can be given, and there- 
fore they can be learnt only by practice. A list of most 
useful diminutives of Christian names will be given fur- 
ther on. 


Ozs. 6.—Nouns used only in the plural form their dimi- 
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nutives in R#, UB, or na, having for the secondary dimi- 
nutive OWKH, CTKH, OF HOKE: 


a. Cann, a sledge ; diminutive, cAakH, CANOdRE. 

Bic, a pair of scales; diminutive, BBcEM, BBCOUKE. 
. 6. Konrad, skates ; diminutive, rowéqKH. 

[dsnqu, an embroidery frame; diminutive, méseqka. 

c. Hoxusgy, a pair of scissors ; diminutive, B60 89Ra8. 
Tnnuw, pincers ; diminutive, mayen. 

d. Deptisa, banisters ; diminutive, mepu4abun, mepiiz0gRa. 
Bopoté, a yard gate ; diminutive, Bopétya, sopéTouKn. 


Oss. 7.—Diminutives formed of nouns having two con- 
sonants before the final vowel take the euphonic e: 
Kéain, a coach-box 3; Ré63esbIbl. 


By6sul, diamonds ; 6y6cnuH. 
ficau, a manger ; ACeabul. 


Oss. 8.—Diminutives of contempt in nouns used only in 
the plural end in nuk or enkH, as: 
Yachi, a watch; yacHoIRE. 


Céun, a sledge 3 caniura. 
CiHBKH, Cream; CIBBYCHEE. 


Augmentatives and diminutive terms of endearment or 
contempt are seldom used, and then only in familiar dis- 
course; but the diminutives proper, implying smallness 
merely, are employed extensively in Russian, even in for- 
mal styles of speaking and wniting. 


Hath 
T fi t ‘ : $ e 
0 go (on foot) re (aBmKoms) 
To go (ina —_ ‘Bxatb, $34uTb, 
To ride, 
Te eat, ‘Bers. 


Oss. 9.—‘To go,’ in the sense of being carried ina 
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vehicle, must be translated bxatp, as wath and xojuTb are 


used for ‘to go on foot.’ 


Ons. 10.—Bxars and faqutb, like agri and XOjuTB, denote 
—the first, an action taking place at some given moment ; 
and the second, an action without reference to any parti- 


cular time. 


Where is he going ? 

He is going to Paris, 

Do you go often to London and 
St. Petersburg t 

Yes, I go often to both these towns. 

Is lie going with you on foot, or is 
he going to ride with him % 

He is going with me in my new 
coach. 

His dear grandfather never goes 
on foot. 

He always rides in a carriage. 

What are you eating ? 

I am eating pears, but these children 
are eating apples. 


I ride, a Bay, any. 

Thou ridest, TH SAemb, 6340 00b. 

Ie rides, ont Serb, 53,0TS. 

We ride, mb Siem, $34uNB. 

You ride, Bui ete, 63AnTEe. 

They ride, o#m SAyTb, 634aTs. 

1 rode, a $xa1t, 534045. 

We rode, Mb éxaan, $3400. 

] will ride, a 6¥Ay Bxatb, a Oy sy 
$34{HTb, etc. 


He is going with his sister. 
She is going with her brother. 
They are going with their brother, 


Oss. 11.—The possessive 


Kyaa ont Byers? 

Out Biers Bb Dap. 

YWacTo An Bb! é3,ute Bb AdHAOND B 
Herep6ynrs ? 

Aa, A i4cto b3xKxy Bb Sta 66a réposa. 

Hjérb 48 O8} CB BAM MAK Biers cb 
HEN? ? 

Ont bAeTL co MBG BB MOéH HOBOM 
Rapes. 

Er6é abayuiRa wuKorgaé ge X6\BTB 
NGUIKOMD. 

Oat Beerad b34nTb Bb RapéTh, 

Uto Bhi byte ? 

H bub rpyma, a éra atta BAdTS 
AGIOKH. 


I eat, a buB. 

Thou eatest, TH tub. 

He eats, ont BcTb. 

We eat, MBI Siw. 

You eat, BL Suite. 

They eat, onH $jA4TS. 

J was eating, A ‘bap. 

We were eating, Mu San. 

I will eat, a Oyay Betb, ete. 


+ Onb HAETS CB CBOEW CeCTPdD. 
+ Ona HACTD Cb CBOHYD GpaToms. 
¢ Oui HAyTd co cBOD GpaTos. 


pronouns in Russian agree in 
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gender, number and case with the substantive to which 
they belong, and not, as in English, with the possessor. 


He gave me his book. 
She gave me her pen. 
They are going into their garden, 


When, 


Just (now), 


I have just dined. 
Ile has just said that she cannot go 
to church. 
The cook has just boiled the ham, 
Variegated, nectpit. 
A ploughman, max4ps. 


To till, 
To work, 


The peasant and his son were plough- 


ing, but the gardener and our 
workman were tilling in the 
garden. 

My brother and sister were in town 
yesterday. 


Ond Jarb MES CBOW KOHTy. 
Oua 4aié MAS CBOE nepé. 
Oud BAYTS BS cBoii cag. 


horya. 
TO1bKO 4TO. 


fi 164bKO FTO 06 ia.15. 

Ou} T64bEO YTO CKA341% YTO ONA Ne 
MOMECTb HATH Bb OE PKOBb. 

Iidsapb T64bKO ITO CBapHad BeTYBRY. 


Awkward, peyKsmilt. 

Agile, mposépamit. 

Oparp, I. 2. 

Padotats, I. 1. (like snats). 


+ KpecréuHnt # eré chat NaxaiH, a 
CaiOBBHRS A Hallb padcTuHED 
Opain Bb cagy. 


+ Bpars # cecrpé wow O1uH BYepé BT 
réposs. 


Oss. 12.—An adjective or a pronoun, referring to more 
than one substantive, must be in the plural; the verb is, 
in the same manner, in the plural when referring to more 


than one subject. 


The book and the pencil are mine. 

The boy and the girl are reading. 

This table and that chair are thine. 

Whose are this paper and this little 
penknife ¢ 

They are ours. 

The kind brother and sister gave 
the beggar some money. 


Kura & Rapanganrs Mon. 

MAIbqHRD H AbBOUKa THTANTS. 

TOTS CTAB H TOTS CTY TBO. 

Ube dta Oywara a Stors mepowinanll 
HOB 2? 

Ont némE. 

AdOpie Opats w cecrpé Aéin oumeny 
Aéuerb. 
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I till, etc., = opi, TH opémb, onb We till, etc., mur opéws, BH operte, 


opérs. oud opyrs. 
I tilled, a op&.1, ete. We tilled, wu opin, ete. 
_ I will till, « 6¥ay opars, ete. We will till, ma 6yAeud opats, etc. 


Exercise LIII. 


Did your dear mother receive the large eel that (roté- 
pili) the fisherman sent her ?—She has received it; it 
was a fine eel.—Is the paper in this /itt/e room good f—The 
paper in this Ut/le room is very good.—How many Uttle 
handkerchiefs did you buy ?—I bought two dozens and a 
half (with a half) of them.—Where are your dear brother 
and your dear sister going ?—They are going to the Jittle 
grove, but our dear mother is going to the little church. 
Whose big houses with big windows do you see there on 
that little bank ?—We see the great sovereign’s castles. 
Do you not see our beloved aunt with her dear sister ?—I 
see neither the one nor the other.— Whom do you see, my 
dear little heart?—I see here the dear grandfather, and 
there under the little tree, on the tiny little bench, a miserable 
little old man with his miserable little dog.—What sort of 
mirror has your dear brother got ?—He has not got a very 
good one, he has got only a miserable little mirror.—Has 
this dig peasant got a sledge?—He has got one big 
sledge, two miserable little sledges and three wretched little 
horses.—Have you enough cream, sir ?—TI have got only a 
miserable cream, and not enough of 1t.—They see in that 
little room a poor little girl, who has neither dear father, 
dear mother, dear brother, nor dear sister; she has not got 
even a single little friend —Do you see that miserable little 
merchant in that miserable little shop f—I saw him in the 
little market, where he had to buy some honey, wax, pepper, 
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vinegar, tea, sugar and tobacco.—Have you been a long 
time in England ?—Yes, I have been in England a very 
long time.—Have you received your Jittle sledge from the 
maker ?—Yes, I received it yesterday.—What has this 
monk got in his hands ?—He has got a Jittle rosary.—Did 
he buy it ?—No, his friend the priest gave (nogapits) it to 
him.—This poor man has got a great deal of trouble and 
very little money.—Where is his money ?—The usurer has 
got it.—Who is there in the vestibule ?—There is no one 
in the vestibule—Is your friend hungry ?—No, he has 
just dined. 


Exerciss LIV. 


When were your dear brother and dear sister at her 
grandmother’s f-—They were at her /itt/e house the day before 
yesterday.—Do they mde (in a vehicle) to her house often ? 
They do not ride, but go to her always on foot; they have 
neither coach nor sledge.—With whom does your dear sister 
go (in a carriage) so often?—She goes (in a carriage) at 
one time with her mamma and at another with her papa. 
Where are your dear father and your dear mother going? 
They are going to Paris.—Do you like boiled ham ?—No, 
T never eat ham.—What are these boys eating ?—They are 
eating little pies with /1¢tt/e apples.—Do you want to know 
the news /—No, I know it already.—Give me a match, if 
you please, I want to light my pipe—Do you not want a 
little cigar ?—I have excellent ones here, on that little table, 
which you see in that /itt/e corner.—No, thank you, I pre- 
fer a pipe to a cigur.—Have you received a /ittle letter from 
your dear sister ?—-Yes, I received from her two Uttle letters 
the day betore yesterday.—I see Jitt/e stones on the Jittle 
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bank of this Zittle stream.— With whom is your dear uncle 
riding ?—He is riding with his charming daughter.— Dear 
Mr. N., will you take some of this /ité/e white wine ?—No, 
thank you, I do not drink wine, I drink only English beer. 
Give me a cup of tea with cream and two or three little 
biscuits, I want to breakfast.—To whom did you say that 
her dear sister is going to the village ?—-I said this only to 
my dear aunt.—Who gave you this /ittle gold watch, my 
dear child ?—Our dear aunt gave it to me.—Has the little 
girl a pair of dittle scissors ?—Yes, she has two pairs of /i¢tle 
scissors and four /it//e penknives.— When will your peasants 
plough, till and sow ?—In the month of March they will 
plough and till, and in April they will sow.—Do you see on 
that Jittle hillock a /ittle white house with a dittle garden? 
No, I see neither.—When did he buy that miserable little 
house f—He has just bought it. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Apaanatb BocbMO# YpoRs. 


Nouns signifying natives of different countries, towns 
etc., such as ‘ Englishman,’ ‘German,’ ‘ Parisian,’ etc., are 
formed by adding to the names of countries or places the 
terminations eb, ANHHD (AHHUD) Or ATAHUAL. 


I. The termination ent, take— 
a. Names of places ending in 4, 5, (4b), #: Bepsins, 
‘Berlin ;’ Bepaiuent, ‘a native of Berlin.’ 
Aaxtps, Algiers ; aaKupens. Bpecadsub, Breslau ; Opecaisens. 
Kartal, China ; Rutaegs. Péseib, Reval ; pésesens. 
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b. Names of places ending in ia, a, or 4: 


Asctpia, Austria ; asctpfens. Hopséria, Norway ; Hoppémens. 
Basapia, Bavaria ; 6apapent. Yepnorépia, Montenegro ; yepuoré= 
Towansia, Hoiland ; rosadn gens. pens. 

Nps4u3ia, Ireland ; npsdagens. Tasana, Havannah ; rapéaseqt. 
enya, Genoa ; renyéseqs- Kopéa, Corea ; xopéen. 

Axaiixa, Jamaica ; auden. Aeucsa, Geneva ; menénen. 
Aducchuia, Abyssinia ; aGuccinen>. Hleclinapia, Switzerland ; mecilya- 
Icuania, Spain ; acnoagens. pens. 


Oss. 1.—Some names in a, or ia, take anent or aueub: 


Aopura, Africa ; aepnrdnens. 
Amépana, America ; avepukinels. 
Utdsia, Italy ; atasianens. 


Coapta, Sparta ; cnaptauents. 
Méxcaka, Mexico 5 NeKCAKAHCOS. 
Kactiissia, Castile ; Kactaslduens. 





II. The following names of places in a, 4, ia, take anuAt 
or aunt, instead of ent: 


Raryra, Kaluga ; Katy maga. 


Apsénia, Armenia ; apwanui. 
Pura, Riga ; paxanaas. 


Hapin>, Paris; aapnaauuns. 


—_ — = 


Cvoséaced, Smolensk ; cmosdaHot. Kiesp, Kief ; xiessdnnut. 
Puy, Rome ; pawsanags. Ecuners, Egypt ; erdotauaus. 
Asraia, England ; asrasvagaa. ' Aduia, Deumark ; adtuannur. 


III. Some take atanaat, as— 


Apésia, Arabia ; apaBiTanHHAd. 


Oss. 2.—The following Russian towns take, in the sin- 
gular ataHt, and in the plural atanaas: 


Mocesé, Moscow ; mocksitnet, plural mocrsitage. 

Icrosp, Pscof ; ncrositnat, plural ncxositaue. 

Tseps, Tver ; Tseplitnat, plural tsepitane. 

Koctrpom4, Kostroma ; xocrpomatHa’, plural xoctpowiitane . 
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The following names of natives are formed irregularly : 


Aala, Asia ; aaidters. 
Cu6upb, Siberia ; ca6apéns. 
Tepuania, Germany; névens. 
Tésbma, Poland ; nosAg. 
Tarapia, Tartary ; TaTépant. 


Borémia, Bohemia ; 


Time, season, 
It is time, 


Is it already time for you to go ? 
No, it is not yet time for me, but 
for him it is already time to go, 
Since that time, 
Since then, 
Till now, to this time, 
Till then, to that time, 


Where have you been till now % 
I was abroad. 


Since what time ? 
Since when ? 
Since (the time when), 


How long is it since you have see 
him ? : 
Not since he went abroad. 


Since I saw you (since I did not see 
you) [have been in many towns 
abroad. 


Ipénia, Greece ; rpexs. 
®paugia, France ; epaanyss 
Typuia, Turkey ; Typors. 
Espona, Europe ; esponéens. 
Ipyccia, Prussia ; mpyccéxp. 
Gext, Oorémens. 


Tlopa. 
Ilopa (ects), impersonal verb, 
governs the dative. 


Tlopé 48 Bawh ymé BATH ? 
Htrb, MHS eugé He DOpa, HO EMY yRO 
nopé HATi. 


Ct Tbxb nopt. 


Ajo caxb mops. 
Ao Tbxt mops. 


Tat Bhi OLLIH AO CHXD DOpt ¢ 
fi Ona 3a rpasagen. 


Ct KOTOpbIXt ops? 


Cp Tbxt Dopt Kak. 


+Cb ROTOPHXS DOP BI Be BUADIR 
ero? 

Ch TXB DOPb RakB OD yhxarb 3a- 
rpanany. 

¢+Ctb ThXxd NOP Kakb A BACH HE Bil- 
Abid 4 OLB BO NHOFUXD ropo~ 
A&X} Barpanugen. 


Oss. 3.—Russians express such sentences in a contrary 
sense to the English, #.e. they mean the time that has 
elapsed since the moment in question, and therefore they 
use the negative form instead of the affirmative. 
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Tue ASPECTS OF VEBBS. 


The Russian verb, by a change in its termination, or by 
prefixing a preposition, acquires a new signification as the 
duration or accomplishment of action. These modifications, 
these variations in the meaning of the original verb, are 
called Aspects, Bugs. 


There are three principal aspects of Russian verbs : 


1. The ‘imperfect aspect,’ HeokoHdaTeIbEbI BHAb, Which 
denotes the action indeterminately with respect to its com- 
pletion ; that is, without intimating whether the action is 
being, has been, or will be begun or finished, as: 

Al aTAb, I am reading. 


A antaat, I was reading. 
A OyAy IHTATE, I shall read. 


2. The ‘perfect aspect,’ copepménablii Bugb, which de- 
notes that the action has been or will be accomplished 
thoroughly, as: 


A apoyatast, I have read 
A upoury, I shall read 


8. The ‘iterative aspect,’ maoroKpatablii BuAb, indicates 
that the action has been frequently repeated long ago, and 
at some indefinite time, as : 

A aitHsass, I used (in my life) to read. 


Oss. 4.—If the repeated action, although long passed, 
took place at a time which can be defined, the past tense 
of the imperfect aspect is used, instead of the iterative 
aspect, as: 

A 4BT64> HEOAHOKPATHO, I have read more than once. 
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To read, Qurarte. 
To count, to consider, Cyutate. 


Oss. 5.—All verbs to which a preposition is prefixed do 
not become verbs of perfect aspect; there are some which 
change only their meaning, remaining as before verbs of 
imperfect aspect, as : 

Xoautb, to walk ; #axo,utt, to find. 
Hrparp, to play ; BiHrpats, to gain. 
Buitb, to be ; upH6niTb, to arrive, etc. 

Oss. 6.—Concerning the verbs of imperfect aspect which 
have both the definite and the indefinite form, the following 
rule is to be observed: The prepositional verbs formed of 
the definite ones become verbs of perfect aspect, while those 
formed of the indefinite remain of imperfect aspect, as : 

Hart, ‘to go;’ def. imperf.; ylits, ‘to go away,’ perf. aspect. 

Xoauitb, ‘to walk ;’ indef. imperf.; yxoautb, ‘to go away,’ imperf. aspect. 


Oss. 7.—There are only a few verbs, such as HATH, XOXaTb, 
‘to go;’ BecTH, BOAT, ‘ to lead,’ etc., with a distinct form 
for the definite and indefinite imperfect aspect ; all other 
Russian verbs are of the indefinite imperfect aspect, expres- 
sing the definite meaning without undergoing any change, 
as : 


Ogb WATAeTD Tenépb. He is reading now. 
Out WATheTD BCAKiA KUMTA B Xopémia He reads all kinds of books, good 
U AY PHA. and bad. 


Absatb, to do ; perfect aspect, cAbiarb. 

Yatéts, to read ; perfect aspect, npodHTéts. 
Ptmath, to decide ; perfect aspect, pbmat. 
ostopats, to repeat ; perfect aspect, noBToputs. 


Oss. 8.—Verbs of perfect aspect have no present tense; 
their past tense has the same inflexions as that of verbs of 
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imperfect aspect, #.e. 1b, 4a, 40, plural aa; but the future 
tense is like the present, without the aid of the auxiliary : 


Imperfect Aspect, 
fl absass, I was dving. 
A qatist, I was reading. 
A ptuars, I was deciding. 
A nostopaat, I was repeating. 
4 O¥ay absarb, I shall be doing. 
f 6yay sntats, I shall be reading. 
A O¥ay pémars, I shall be deciding. 
4 6yay nosropatt, I shall be repeating. 


Perfect Aspect. 
Al cxbiass, I have done. 
fl npoyntaat, I have read. 
A ptmiab, I have decided. 
Al noptopitat, I have repeated. 
Al cabsdn, I shall do. 
Al npoqartaés, I shall read. 
fA ptmy, I shall decide. 
i nosropw, I shall repeat. 


Oss. 9.—Verbs with a prefix are called ‘ prepositional 


verbs,’ npegiOmablii raaréat. 


To lead, to take to, 


Where is he taking his little son ? 
He is taking him to schoul. 
Does he take him there often 4 


He takes him to school twice a week. 


Where does the coachman lead the 
horse ? 
He leads him to the field. 


Definite. 
fl Beay, I lead ; 
To Bejéms, Thou leadest ; 
Ont Bexer, He leads ; 
Mu segéub, We lead ; 
Bui peséte, You lead ; 
Ou seayTs, They lead ; 
A néap, I was leading ; 
A 6yay sects, I will lead ; 


Becta, I. 7. (definite). 
Boaiitb, II. 10. (indefinite) 


RyA4 BeAeTL OND cBoerd chink ? 

OND eré BeAeTb Bb WKSAY. 

Yacto 48 OBD eré TYAa BOUT. 

Oud eré BOANTS Bb MIKOAY ABA pA3a 
Bb neAbAn. 

Kyd& Ry vepd BeseTh Admage? 


Oud eé BejxeTh HA 0I0. 


Indefinite. 

A Bory. 

TH BOANID. 
Ont BOjuTB. 
Mil BOANMS 
Bu Béaznte. 
Out BOAATS. 

A BOA. 

A O¥Ay BOAT. 
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Ons. 10.—In the same manner are conjugated : 


Iposectii, mposo;utTs, To lead through, to pass (time). 
Ipnsect#, opasojuts, To lead up to, to take to, 
Yaectu, yBoAuTb, To lead away, to take away. 

Orsect#, oTBo,uTb, To lead away from. 


In (on, movement about), 


He is walking in the street. 

He leads his horse (to and fro) in 
the yard. 

I travelled in Italy, France and 
Russia. 

They were riding in the fields and 
meadows, 


Behind, 
For, 


Abroad, 


From abroad, 


Ilv, governs the dative. 


On® HAETS 00 Fans. 
Oud BOABTS A6WMasb 06 ABOPY- 


H wytemeécrsopait no Hrasio, dpaa- 
nin w Poccin. 
Onn $3{u48 10 DOJAMD B AyraNs. 


3a, governs the instr. 

3a, governs the accusative. 
darpaniny. 

darpananer. 

lisb sarpaniasl. 


Oss. 11.—‘ Abroad,’ when denoting movement, is trans- 
lated 3arpaniny, and when rest 3arpaninet. 


Where is your brother now? 

He is now abroad. 

Where is your wife (spouse) going ! 
She is going abroad. 

])id you live abroad long 

1 lived abroad two years. 

Where did she come from? 

She came from abroad. 


To travel, DyTemccTBOBATE. 

1 travel, a DyTeMécTByD. 

Thou travellest, Th myTermccTRYCHb. 
He travels, on} mnyTemeéctsy cr. 





rab palit Opars tenéps ? 

Out Tenépb sarpaakuen. 

Kya Saer> Bama cyopyra? 

Oné Ssers garpaniny. 

Adaro 4H BRI AHAB BarpaRniyen? 
Al MOI Barpannew ABa rdéda. 
OTKYAa oud upitxasza? 

Oud upitxaia H3> sarpanun. 


We wravel, MBI MyTellecTByews. 
You travel, shy ayteméctayere. 
They travel, onn NyTemécTBy NT 
I travelled, a nyTemeéctTBoBast. 


We travelled, mil ny TemeécTBOBaIH. 
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Where did you travel this year? rab BH mytemécTsoBaiH Bb HMC 
; HEM FoAy ? 

I travelled abroad. fl nyTemécTBOBast sarpanHnen. 

To return, BO3BpaTaTsca. A limit, frontier, rpaniina. 

My late father, of noxoliawh orégs. | Tolerably well, nopigoggo. 

His late mother, eré noxéiigaa Math. Order, nopfaors. 

A benefactor, 61arogéress. Disorder, GesnopAAons. 


EXeErcisE LV. 


Are you not going to the Austrian for the silk hand- 
kerchiefs ?—I am not going for them to the Austrian, but 
to the Bavarian or Belgian ——Whom did you see last week 
at the rich Pole’s ?—I saw at his house three Frenchmen, 
two Englishmen and one German.—Did you see there any 
Asiatics also?—Yes, I saw one Chinaman, one Armenian 
and two Persians.—May Europeans have as many wives as 
Asiatics ?—No, Europeans may not have as many wives as 
Asiatics; Europeans have better laws then Asiatics.— With 
whom are the rich Parisians speaking?—They are speaking 
with the Swiss, who has such pretty daughters——From 
whom did you buy.these excellent linens and those iron 
goods f—I bought the first from Irishmen, and the latter 
from their rich neighbours, the English.—Is it already time 
for this Scotchman to go (in a vehicle) to the Dane ?—It 
1s already time for him to go.—lIs it time for the children to 
dine ?—No, it 1s not yet time for them to dine, they have 
only just breakfasted—What sort of goods have these 
Turks and Greeks ?—The Turks have good furs, and the 
Greeks have nuts and olive-oil—In whose coach are these 
Italians going?—They are going in the coach of their 
friend, the Spaniard.— What do you think of the Spaniards 
and their neighbours the Portuguese ?—I think (that) they 
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are very proud.—But I do not think so (this)—-Whom do 
the Montenegrins and the Bulgarians dislike ?—They do 
not like the Austrians and the Turks.—Whose horse is the 
servant of this Milanese leading ?—He leads his master’s 
horse.-—Who takes this little girl to school ?—Nobody 
takes her to school, she goes there by herself (cama).—Have 
you been long abroad ?—I was there two months.—Has 
your wife been abroad also?—No, she has not been yet, 
she is going abroad to-morrow.—Since we saw him we 
have received from him three letters. 


Exercise LVI. 


How have you passed your time since I saw you ?—I 
travelled abroad.— Where did you travel ?—I travelled in 
France, Russia and Sweden.—When did you return from 
thence ?—I returned last week.—How do you pass your 
time now ’—Thank you, tolerably well_—Have the peasants 
abroad as good little stone houses as we have ?—No, the 
peasants abroad have little wooden houses, with warm rooms 
and light cellars.— Who 1s there walking in the street ?—It 
is our benefactor.—Have you read already the book (which) 
I gave you the day before yesterday ?—No, I have not read 
it yet.—In that case (taKs) read it, it is a very good book. 
Where are the children ?—They are walking in the garden. 
Who took them away ?—The old maid-servant took them 
away.—Where did he take the horse from ?—He led him 
away from the well.—Is it time for the children to go to 
church ?—No, it is not yet time for them, but for the singer 
it is already time to go there.-—Whose calf is this butcher 
leading '—He is leading his own calf.—Where is he lead- 
ing it ’—He is leading it to the shed.— Where is the olive- 
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oul, which you bought of the Greek ?—It is now in the 
little lamp, which you see there, in the little corner before 
the Holy Image.—What have you on your finger ?—It is a 
ring of my late uncle’s.—How many stars and little stars 
are there in the sky ?—I do not know, I did not count (caa- 
tats) them and nobody can count (cocautatb) them.— What 
is this little town by that river.—It is not a town, it is a 
village.—W hat is in this bottle ?—There is wine in it. 


TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. 


Asagnatp AeBaTbit Ypors. 


Masculine nouns designating ahimate beings form their 
feminine according to the following rules: 


I. The termination nga is added to: 


a. Nouns ending in aks: 


Hoik6sHHKt, a colonel; n04ké6BHBga, a colonel’s wife ; 
° o ° 
PéacrecniHKs, a relative ; rpbmuuukt, a sinner. 


Exceptions.—Crapixs, ‘an old man,’ and wéabnaxt, ‘a miller,’ form their 
feminine irregularly : crapyxa, ‘an old woman ;’ mésboayaxa, ‘a miller’s 
wife.’ 

b. Nouns ending in ent: 
Crépens, a monk ; cTapana, a nun ; 
Baoséns, a widower ; BAoBaya (com. BABS), a widow ; 
Camoaépment, an autocrat ; fem. comosépmana. 
LException.—Isenb, a sewer ; mbes, a sempstress. 


ce. Some names of animals: 


Acs, a lion; Appia, a lioness. 
Borrs, a wolf ; possina. Océst, an ass ; ocala. 
Opést, an eagle ; opsuga. T'éay6b, a pigeon ; rosy6uga. 
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d, And also the following: 


Hunepdrops, an Emperor ; aumeparpana. 
Happ, the czar ; napuna. 

Mécteps, a master ; macTepana. 

Alaxout, a deacon ; gidgonaya. 
Képankt, a dwarf ; Kdpsaga. 

Itséqs, a singer ; ndBHya. 


Oss. 1.—Nouns ending in tes, take guna: 


Yuuitess, a schoolmaster ; yaiteabHuma, a school mistress. 
Ipiates, a friend. Yutdatesb, a reader. 
Ipasitess, a ruler. 3puitedb, a spectator. 


II. The termination ka is added to: 
a. Nouns designating natives of towns or countries, 


and also some other words ending in ent, HH: 


Hrasidnent, an Italian ; atasidgKa, an Italian woman. 
Esponéeqt, an European ; espouéiika. | Asrindanags, an Englishman; as- 


ranqagka. 
Katéeqt, a Chinese ; KaTdaHka. Tlapamannnt, a Parisian; maps 
mAHKa. 
Toproséqs, a dealer ; Toprdsra. Xo3duus, a master ; xoadlixa, 
SaakoMeys, au acquaintance; 3Ha~- Tpamjaguat, a citizen ; rpaxiauKa. 
KOMEa. 
Caméirb, a male ; c4uxa. Asopandat, a nobleman ; 4Bopanea. 


b. Nouns of natives of towns or countries, and also 
some other words, with various endings: 


Ilsexb, a Swede ; mpéjka. Typort, a Turk ; rypyaHKa. 

Apént, a Negro; apauka, Yepréct, a Circassian ; veprémenka. 
Horak, a Pole ; m64bka. Ipért, a Greek ; rpeqd4aga. 
Kaameixt, a Kalmook ; KaimblaRa. Cocét, a neighbour ; cocb«ka. 
Wuraus, a Gipey; nwranKa. 310Abi, a villain ; a204biixa. 


Hactyxt, a shepherd ; nactymka, a shepherdess, 


Oss. 2.—Monosyllabic nouns have the syllable os in- 


serted before the termination ka: 
MaAb, a Jew ; moA6BKa, a Jewess. 
Mors, a spendthrift ; morésxa. | Bops, a thief; sopdsxa. 
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Exceptions: Kors, a cat ; feminine, xéua. 
Apyrt, a friend ; feminine, noapyra. 


III. The following take the termination bIaa or HHA: 


Kaaab, & prince ; KaAarHaa. repéi, a hero : repowaa. 
Tocy 44ps, a monarch ; rocyAaphaaA. Mos4xt, a monk ; moudxHaa. 
répnort, a duke ; repyoraaa. Cyaapb, sir ;cyg4pbna. 
Pa6s, a slave ; paédyaa and pa6a. Bapaut, a lord ; GApbiaa. 


I'ycb, a goose ; rycliba and rycka. 
IV. The termination ba is added to: 


a. Nouns in ya: 


Boityat, a chatterer ; Gouryaba. Arya, a liar ; aryaa. 
Kpuxfat, a bawler ; KpHKYHbA. Itpyat, a singer ; NSBYNbA. 


6. And the following: 


Hryseut, an abbot ; uryuesba, an abbess. 
Tocth, a guest ; réctba, a female guest. 


V. The termination axa is added to: 


a. Nouns designating the wife of a professional man, 
artisan, trader, and such like: 


TKaqb, @ weaver ; TRAuHXa. MéibnBKD, 8 miller ; MéIbHBIBXA. 

Kyaéqt, a merchant ; Kyn9Hxa. Crapocta, a bailiff ; crépocraxa. 

Iidpaps, a cook ; nosapiixa. CanémuRkb, a bovtwmaker ; caném- 
HHWBXa. 


6. The following also take axa: 


Tpyct, a coward ; tpyciixa. WMéroas, a fop ; meroadxa. 
Ilyts, a jester ; mytixa. Ci0H%, an elephant; c1oH#xa. 


Oss. 3.—By means of different terminations the Russian 
language makes a distinction between the wife of a profes- 
sional man and a woman who herself exercises a profes- 
sl0n, as: 
yisTesbma, a schoolmaster’s wife. 


Yaiteab, a schoolmaster ; { : 
yqiteibaaga, a schoolmistress. 
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Aékapb, a doctor ; 


Apépangt, a door-porter ; { 
Hacoéxtopt, an inspector ; 1 


AnpéRtopt, a director ; { 


aékapma, a doctor’s wife. 

4éxapka, a woman who practices medicine. 
Asépaniaxa, a door-porter’s wife. 
Abopauga, a female door-porter. 
HucnégTOpma, an inspector’s wife. 
HucneRTpiica, an inspectress, 

AupéKtopma, a director’s wife. 

Aupertpiica, a directress. 


VI. Nouns designating a person exercising some civil or 
military employment form their feminine in ma: 


Cekpetaépt, a secretary ; cekpeTapbaia, a secretary’s wife. 


Oonnept, an officer; oonnépma. | 


Onueckyat, @ guardian ; ouekyama. 


lenepaib, a general ; renepasbmia. 
Cyibd, a judge ; cyaéitma 


The following form their feminine irrecularly : 


Tocnojh0, master ; 
Aypar, a fool ; 

Ropéib, a king ; 
Iapésa4t, a czar’s son ; 
Il4chin0kt, a stepson ; 
3atb, & brother-in-law ; 
3ATb, & SOn-in-law. 
CeéKopt, a father-in-law ; 
Cayra, a servant ; 
Kosei, a goat ; 
Hapsmut, a peacock ; 
Bapont, a baron ; 
Iipuagt, a prince ; 


To throw out, 


The workmen threw out of the garden 


all the stones, 
He threw out of the window a pot of 


flowers, 


rocaom4, mistress, 

Aypa, a foolish woman. 
kopo.éba, a queen. 

Qapésna, a czar’s daugher. 
ndéaqepana, a stepdaughter. 
8016BKa, a sister-in-law. 
Hepicrka, a daughter-in-law. 
cBckpérb, & mother-in-law. 
C4ymAuKa, & maid-servant. 
k034, a she-goat, 

n4Ba, a pea-hen, 

Gaponécca, a baroness. 
upnanécca, a princess. 


BetkuAatb, BbIKHHYTS. 


Pad6THBRH BHIRHAQIH H3>b Caxy BCS 
RAMoa. 

OHb BHIKHHYIS HIB OKHA LOpnIsRs 
OBETOBS. - 


Oss, 4.—The perfect aspect of verbs is subdivided into : 


a. Perfect aspect of duration (Aauteibablil), which in- 
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dicates that the action has been or will be performed in 
many movements, or that it will require a certain time for 
its thorough accomplishment, as : 


I came tochurch in two hours. A Aomesb AO WépKen Bb ABa Vaca. 
I can get to the church in two A Mory AoliTd Ao NépKBH Bb ABB MH- 
minutes, BYTBI. 
I sang the song over twice. Al upontis oécaw gea pasa. 
Can you sing this song over again ? M6mere 1a BE NpONSTS oy nbCHO 
emeé pa3t? 


b. Perfect aspect of unity (o4noKpatabiii), which in- 
dicates that the action has been or will be thoroughly 
accomplished in one movement, or suddenly, as: 

He threw the stone very high. On RHAYAS KAMEHb OFEHb BRICOKO. 
He touched (once) the spring. Ont tTponyad Upy RuAY. 
He looked at him (he glancedat him). Ont Baraanya> Ha Herd, 

Oss. 5.—The infinitive of verbs of the perfect aspect of 
unity ends in HYTb. 


It is true, t Upasaa. 
Is it true that his house has Ip4pja-im 9T0 eré AOMd crophit ? 
been burnt ? 
No, it is not true. Ht, veopasBi{a. 
It is true. Ipésja. 
Is it not true ? He npapja 18 t 
You are right. + Bama npas4a. 
Self, Camb, camblit. 
Selves, Cama, camble, CaMbia. 
Myself, acaut. © Ourselves, mul CAM. 
Thyself, Thi cam. Yourselves, Bi CaMH. 
Himself, 00% cam. Themselves, ouvi, out cnn. 
Herself, on4 cama. Oneself, { camaré ce6A. 
Iteelf, on6 cand. plur. camuxt ceod. 


Oss. 6.—The pronoun cams is used with the personal 
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pronouns and names of animate objects, and the pronoun 
camblii with the demonstrative pronouns and names at 
inanimate or abstract objects. 


He himself has told me of it. Out CaM MES Cha3411 06% STOMS. 
She herself has told it to me. Oua camé Ckaz44a mat 610. 
He is satisfied with himself. Ont A0B01eCH> CAMHS COGSD. 
He praises himself. Oud xBasHT CaMaré ce6d. 
It is the very same man, whom we (910 TOTb Camu Yes0BbKD, ROTSPCTO 
saw here last year. MH BHABIM BABCh Bb UpPsuLONs 
rosy. 


Death itself would not frighten him. § C4maa cmeptb Be ycTpamuta Oo erd. 


Oss. 7.—The determinative pronouns cam and camblil 
have the same meaning, and are declined in all the genders 
like adjectives. 


Nore.—Camt, and neuter cau6, in the instrumental sin- 
gular, and in all the cases in the plural, take a instead of 
bl, a8: 

Instrumental, cauivt ; plural, caua; genitive, cauu#xt, etc. 
{7 CéibkO emy sbTD ? 
+ Kakuxt O83 46T? t 


+ Ey natb abt. 
+ Out nate atrs. 


What is his age f 


He is five years old. { 


Oss. 8.—From the above examples it will be seen that 
the Russian language has two different ways to express 
such sentences; one with the subject in the dative, and 
another with the subject in the nominative. 


+ Euy apa rdqa. 

+ OD ABYXD ABTS. 
+Euy aécath atre. 
+ Onb AecaTH ABTS. 


He is two years old. { 
He is ten years of age. { 


Oss. 9.—The numeral is in the nominative when the 
subject is in the dative, and in the genitive when the 
subject is in the nominative. 
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Years, Toast, sabre. 


Oss. 10.—Ioxt, ‘a year,’ when used to denote age, 
period, etc., has for the plural 461+, genitive plural of sbro, 
‘summer;’ in its proper sense, however, it has also its 
regular plural, rol, rog6st, etc., as: 


Years passed rapidly. BecTpo Téa MpOxos;min. 

All years are not alike. He ecb rox OAHNAKOBLI 

The years 1856 and 1857 were 1856 m 1857 r6ju Ohm 44a Hach 
unlucky for us. HeCYACTABBBI. 


ITposomatb, imp. asp. 


In the time of, during, Bo ppeéa. 

In good time, Bo spema. 

For a time, Ila Bpéma. 

From time to time, Or spémena AO BpémeHa. 
During (in time of) harvest. Bo BpéMA MATBEI. 
Did he come in time ? + BO speMa 45 08D OpPAMest. 
No, he came, but not in good time ft Htrb, 08% upamésb He BO Bpema. 

(inopportunely). 
A work (literary), comanénie. + A composer, coyHHiTerb. 
A shopkeeper, 14B0988K4. A market-woman, Toprésra. 
An author, macatesb. An authoress, nBcA4TesbHAa. 
An amateur, 106HTeIB. Talkative, Goatamsiiit. 
Perens aires Happy, lucky, cyactamsiit. 
” Canbtaitt. | Unhappy, unlucky, seczactadebiit. 

A clergyman, mom. A clergyman’s wife, nonaqba. 
Elm-tree, BAa3. Pine-tree, cocn&. 
Fir-tree, eb. Oak-tree, Ay6>. 
Birch, G6epéaa. A pear-tree, rp¥ama. 
To receive, n01y%4Tb, imp. asp. To receive, no1yautb, perf. asp. 
I will receive, a 6YAy N0ly44TB. I will receive, a moayyy. 


To take care of somebody _Bepéan, I. 7, governs the 
or something, accusative. 
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To take care of oneself, Bepéysca, governs the gen. 
To keep on one’s guard against Octeperatbca Kord Hin Yerd, 
some one or something, governs the genitive. 

I keep on my guard, etc., a ocreperé- , We keep on our guard, etc., mu 
Ch, TH OCTeperaenIca, ON OCTE- ocTeperdéemca, BRI ocTeperaetece, 

perderca. ORH ocTeperawTca. 


Keep on your guard, against that Octeperafitecs oToro YeroBbRa. 
man. 
There is no need for me to keep on + Mas Héyero ero ocreperatca. 


my guard against him. 
I take care, etc., a Gepery, Th Gepe- We take care, etc., mi Gepexémt, 


«MEI, ON Gepemers. Bhi Gepemérte, onli Geperfyts. 
I took care, a Gepért. We took care, MBI Geperan. 
She took care, ond 6eperad. I will take care, a 6¥ay Gepéqp. 
It took care, 006 Gepersd. Take care, Geperi, plural, Geperite. 
EXERrcisE LVII. 


Did you see at the rich princess’s ball the wife of colonel 
N., and her relative Mrs. D. ?—No, I saw neither the wife 
of colonel N. nor her relative Mrs. D.—Who 1s this girl f 
It is my sister’s faithful friend.—Did your acquaintance 
Mrs. T. receive a new silk hat from her milliner ?—She 
has not yet received it——When will she receive it ?—She 
will receive it the day after to-morrow.— With whom is the 
pale nun spéaking?—She is speaking with the proud 
countess.—To whom did the young princess present the new 
gold ring ?—She presented it to her friend (acquaintance), — 
the captain’s pretty wife.— Where is the baker’s wife going 
with her children ?—She is going with them to her neigh- 
bour, the tailoress.—From whom did you buy these knives 
and forks?—I bought them from the old market-woman 
(roprosBka).—Did not you buy from the shopkeeper (female) 
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also something else?—I bought of her a pair ofsharp scissors, 
a pair of gold spectacles, and other goods of iron, steel and 
glass.— Where did you see the black she-bear with her two . 
cubs ?—I saw them in the gipsy’s shed.—This lioness is as 
ferocious as that lion.—Can you tell me where his excellent 
dog is ?—Yes, I see him there, in the forest, on the grass 
under the high pine-tree.—It is an oak, and not a pine. 
What is this boy’s age ?—It is not a boy, it is a dwarf, who 
is twenty-seven years old.—How old are these two little 
girls ?—They are not little‘girls, but female dwarfs, and one 
of them is forty-five and the other fifty-three years of age. 
And I thought they were little girls—No, as you see, they 
are already old women.—Where have your nieces been 
yesterday.—They were at their schoolmistress’s yesterday. 
With whom are the young lady pupils going ?—They are 
going with the daughters of the shoemaker’s wife.—To 
whom is the mistress of this house going ?—She is going 
to the clergyman’s young wife.—With whom is the ge- 
neral’s wife going ?—She is going (in a vehicle) with the 
countess’s daughters.—Can you tell me where they are 
going '—Yes, they are going to the rich merchant’s wife's 
ball. 


Exercise LVIII. 


Where are these rich Englishwomen going with their 
French lady friends ?—They are going abroad.—Did you 
see yesterday at the theatre the pretty Swedish women, of 
whom I spoke to you ?—Yes, I saw them there with one 
German, one Polish and two Italian women.—To whom 
does the widow want to write ?—To the kind abbess.—Is 
it true that this pretty Englishwoman is an excellent 
authoress ?—There are many who say that she writes well, 
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but I myself have never read her works.—What does this 
Frenchman want to describe ?—He wants to describe the 
life of the peasants in Turkey.—Does the handsome Greek 
woman go often to her neighbour, the talkative female 
friend ?—Yes, very often.—Where has this Frenchwoman 
been ?—She was at the house of the rich American woman, 
who has just come from abroad.—Has the extravagant old 
woman still her rings and her new gold watch ?—She has 
them no longer.—Where are these things now ?—I think 
the cunning old Jewess has got them now.—What sort of 
shoes have the Chinese women f—They have very small 
shoes.—Where are the peasant women with the shepherd- 
esses going ?—The peasant women are going to the forest, 
and the shepherdesses are going to the field to their flocks. 
Did the maid-servant give some bread to the children of 
the female slave [—Yes, but they do not want to eat the 
bread, they ask for some butter and cheese.—To whom did 
this burgher’s wife give away (oTgatb) her grey cat ?—She 
did not give her cat away, but lent her only for a time to 
her neighbour, the miller’s wife-—Who told you that the 
pretty Circassian woman is very hospitable?—All her 
acquaintances say so (this)—To whose room is the princess 
going f—She is going to the empress’s room.—Is she going 
with the queen or with the grand-duchess ?—She is going 
with both, and her friend the countess is also going with 
them. 


Exercise LIX. 


Whose funeral is it ?—It is the funeral of the rich Jew, 
the first banker in our town.— Who has bought the rouge ? 
The maid-servant of the celebrated lady singer bought it. 
Is the gallery of this church high ?—Yes, it is very high 
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Who has lost this little needle ?—The poor sempstress lost 
it.—For whom did you buy this little saddle ?—I bought it 
for my (little son’s little horse.-—How old is your little son ? 
He will be eight years old soon.—Have you been long in 
Russia f—I was there three years, six years.—Do you want 
to go into the garden ?—No, I do not want to go into the 
garden now, I like to go there after dinner or after tea. 
Have you received already Mrs. B’s. new work ?—No, I 
have not yet.—When will you receive it ?—I do not know. 
Who paid for your dinner ?—I paid for it myself.—Have 
you ever been in Egypt or in Algiers ?—No, I have not been 
yet in Africa, but I have been already in Asia and America. 
Who has bought of the Persian the handsome Turkish 
shawl ?—The rich merchant’s wife hought it from him. 
Have you already seen your sister-in-law off to Paris? 
No, I have not yet seen her off, and she is not going to 
Paris, but to Berlin—With whom is she going abroad? 
She is going with her friend, the rich major’s wife.—Have 
they caught the deserter already ?—No, they did not catch 
the deserter, but they caught the female thief—How is 
your wife’s health ?—Thank you, she is quite well Whom 
do you see there in the green meadow ?—I see a young 
shepherdess.— With whom is she there ?—There is no one 
with her there.—‘ake care of your money.—I do take care 
of it, but your brother takes very bad care of it.— You are 
right, he does not take any care of 1t at all_—Keep on your 
guard against this gambler.—There is no necessity for me 
to keep on my guard, I never play at cards. | 
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THIRTIETH LESSON.—Tpagnaterit Ypérs. 


Whose garden is this ? Yet 6To caqs ? 

1t is the grandfather's garden. 90 Ab{0BD cast. 
Whose book is this? Ysa $To Knura t 

It is the sister’s book. Sto céctpana Kalira. 
It is the uncle’s book. Sto Adjuna Ratira. 


Oss. 1.—The possessive case of nouns in English is 
rendered by an adjective termination added to the no- 
minative, as: 


John’s garden, { Caqs Hedna, or 


HBanogs cat. 

These are termed in Russian Possessive Adjectives, “ npn- 
TARATEIBHBIA,” and are divided, according to their termina- 
tion, into: 

I. Personal (aiaasia), formed from proper and common 
names of persons, and inanimate objects treated as ani- 
mated beings, ending in oBb, eB, Hub, ObIHB; (feminine 
a, neuter 0). 


a. Possessive adjectives in opt are formed from names 


ending in 4, 0: 
Ilétpt, Peter ; Netpdéss, Peter’s, 
Mapko, Mark ; MAprost, Mark’s. 


b. Adjectives in est are formed from nouns in li, be: 


Agapéh, Andrew ; Anjpéess, Andrew’s, 

Yauitesb, a schoolmaster ; yaitesess, schoolmaster’s, 
Maps, the czar; qapésh, czar’s, 

Céanye, sun ; CéanqCBS, sun’s, 


Oss. 2.—Possessive adjectives in b, ab, 44, are met with 
only in the church Slavonic and old Russian, as: 


Tocnogb, Lord, God ; Focné4enb, Lord's, 
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e. Adjectives ending in aHt are formed from nouns in a, 
a; those in 15181 from nouns in na: 
Ayr’, Luke ; yrs, Luke’s. 


Aaaa, uncle ; 44juut, uncle’s, 
Kopw#ina, a nurse ; KopMasBQBS, nurse's. 


Peter’s house, Derpésb Aow. 
Andrew’s sister, Anspéesa cectpa. 
The uncle’s field, Adanno née. 
The brothers Petrov, Bpatsa Derposm. 
The uncle’s fields, . AAgwon W018. 


Oss. 3.—Personal possessive adjectives, like all other 
adjectives, agree in number, gender and case with the 
substantive to which they refer, and are declined according 
to the following table. 












Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. For all genders. | 

Db. a. 0. BI. 

a. Ol. a. BIXb. 

y- OH. V. bIMB. 
Like the y- .| hkethe | like the nom. 
nom. or nom, or the gen. 
the gen. 

BIMB. O10. BIMB. BIMH. 
OMB. OK. OMB. BIXb. 
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I see the uncle’s daughter with the fl Buxy AAAHHY AOU CB CHINOWS yo- 


master’s eon in the neighbour’s TEICBLIN Bb COCKAOBOMS CaLy. 
garden. 

Have you the sister’s gloves ? Y Bact 48 CéCTPHAW DepyaTRe ? 

I have not the sister’s gloves. Y mend HBTb CécTpRALIXS nepyaroRs. 


Oss. 4.—Family names, as also names of towns or places 
in OBB, eBb, and HH (bin), are declined in the same way 
as personal possessive adjectives, except the prepositional 
case, which takes in the masculine and neuter 5 instead 
of om. 


I was speaking with George Petrov ff ropopias cb Erdpows Derpésunst 


and Miss Ivanov about Mr. B AbsHye Heasosot o Tut. Op- 
Orlov. spb. 

I have not been in the village of ff Hé 6b14% BB AepéBat M4axcnaol, a0 
Maxina, but I have been in 6u11b Bb Kiess w Dckdst. 


Kiev and Pskov. 


Oss. 5.—In official documents, and sometimes in com- 
mon discourse, the words 404b, ‘daughter,’ and cbiH14, ‘son,’ 
are used with the patronymic, as: 


Peter son of John Orlov, Tlérpt Heasoes cuins Ops6es. 
Mary daughter of John Romanov, MApba HaanoBa 40% Pomanosa. 


But in the language of the present day, in patronymic 
names, the terminations OBb, eBb, 0Ba, eBa are replaced by 
OBHGb, eBHYb (9b), OBRa, eBHa, and the terminations sat, 
nua, by w4b, HHwMBa (AlHa), as: 


Peter son of John Orlov, Hétpt Heanopagb Opsé6sp. 
Mary daughter of John Romanov, Mapba Heanosna Powanoga 
Sergius son of Elie Petrov, Cepréi Hania Merpéss. 
Sophia daughter of Elie Petrov, Céoba Hibdnumna Derpépa. 


Orns. 6.—Friends and acquaintances are familiarly ad- 
dressed by their Christian and patronymic instead of by 
their family names. 






II. Generic adjectives {poaosbia), formed chiefly from 
names of animals endin{xin id, oBiil, eBiii. 


a. Adjectives in ifi are formed from masculine and feminine 
nouns in 4, b, a, and from neuter nouns in AO, 87a. 
Bapaut, a ram ; 6apaniii port, ram’s horn, 
Co6o1b, a sable ; codésiit uéx2, sable-fur. 
Ro3a, a goat; Réaili chip, goat-cheese. 
Teadta, calves ; TezAgifi xBocTs, calf’s-tail, 
Oss. 7.—In the formation of these adjectives the radical 
consonants 4, T, 0, T, K, X, before iit, change into xm, 4, 0, as: 
Meaphap, a bear; megsbmilt, bear’s. 
Osya, a sheep ; oBésiil, sheep’s. 
PeGata, children ; pe6éyill, child’s, ete. 
&. The terminations opiiiand esiii are added to monosyl- 
labic nouns in 0014, 0H, 01%, OH, as: 
Kaéut, a bug ; Kaondsil. Kons, & horse $ Kowésiit. 
Cz0H3, an elephant ; c1onésilt. | Bost, an ox; BozdBi. 
Oss. 8.—Generic adjectives in iit are also formed from 
some nouns signifying a human being in his physical attri- 
butes, different stations of life, sex, age, etc., as: 


Yosorbxs, man; yesowbailt rah3B, man’s eye. 
Macr¥xt, a shepherd ; nactymiii. BjoBa, & widow; BAésift. 
Baba, a woman ; 6abiil. Atsuga, a girl; absiaill, etc. 


And also from the following : 
Bort, God; Bom. | Bpars, enemy; spamift. 


Oss. 9.—English compound words and nouns in apposi- 
‘tion are rendered in Russian after the above manner, thus: 
A horse-shoe, Aomaghnaa WoAK6Ba, 
A tea-tray, Watinni poAnocs. 


Abrick-house, § Kupnitaawit Aon. 
A water-spout, Aowmges6k 261065. 


Q 
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Oss. 10.—The following adjectives are formed irregu- 


larly : 
Bpars, brother ; 6p4TaHEt. 
Mymt, husband ; Mym*HHHD. 
fice, Jacob ; AKOBICBS. 


To hope, to expect, 
To rely, to depend upon. 


I hope, a Haxbocs. 
Thou hopest, TH nagbemcs. 
He hopes, ont nagberca. 


3atTb, brother-in-law ; sATHAEt. 
Mats, mother; m4tepaat. 
Aow, daughter ; A64epHas. 


Hagbatsca. 
Hagbareca na (with the acc.) 


We hope, mi Harbenca. 
You hope, si sagterecs. 
They hope, on# Hasbirca. 


I hoped, a nagbaaca, sacs, ete.| We hoped, wu saybaancs. 
Hope, nastics, (imperative); plural, saybittecs. 


Does he hope to receive a letter 
to-day ? 

Do you expect to find her at home ¢ 

I do not expect it. 

Could one rely upon him ? 

You may rely upon him. 

She relies upon him. 

He depends upon it. 

To find at home. 


To laugh, 


He laughs, ont cuberca. 


Haghetca 48 OH WOLYWNTS DACEYS 
cerojua ? 

Hagtberech 1m Bb 3acTaTs ef Aéua ? 

ff we aaxtwcs. 

MO6XHO 10 Ha Herd Haxbateca ? 

Bu MOmeTO Ha\SATECA Ha Herd. 

Ou4 wagtetca wa Herd. 

Ont Haxtetca Ha $0. 

¢ 3actarb Aowa. 


_ Cubatsca, conjugated like 


HaAbATBCA. 


| We laugh, mu cwbéwca, 


Oss. 11.—The e accented in the terminations of the 
present indicative is always pronounced 6 (yo). 


Beef, ropagquna. 

Ox flesh, ropbimbe MACO. 
Mutton, 6apanana. 

Sheep’s flesh, 6apinbe Mico. 
Ox fat, 6uqiaift Kap. 
Cow’s fat, Kopénitt «xnups. 
Isinglass, pudii raclt. 
Roast veal, tesdabe mapKée. 
Wolf’s den, séauba dma. 


Sheep-skin, opéaba mEy pa. 
Hare-skin, 84a4ba DIKYpa. 
Sable collar, co6déuili BoporAezt. 
A comb-maker, rpesdeqmirs. 
A knife-maker, somesmug. 
Help, assistance, N6MOMIb. 

Fur coat, my¥6a. 

Bear-skin, MejBbabA WIRY pa. 

A fox, anciia, auc. 
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4 coat lined with bear-skin. belles He MCASHmECND MEST: 


A coat lined with sable. 
A coat lined with fox-skin. 


MejBbaba my6a. 

M¥6a Ha co6é1beMt MBXY. 
Co6é6iba m1¥6a. 

Aticha ma. 


Oss. 12.—Generic adjectives follow the same declension 
as qualifying adjectives, taking however in all the cases 
b before the termination; as ppiGii, ‘of fish;’ genitive 


pbiGbaro, dative ppldzemy, etc. 


The brother’s book. 
My brother’s book. 


Bp4ransa Kaura. 
Rudra moer6 Opfra. 


Oss. 13.—Possessive adjectives are not used after pos- 


sessive pronouns. 


To teach, 
To learn (by heart), 
To learn, to study, 


What do you teach him 1 

T teach him the grammar. 

He is learning his lesson. 

He was learning the French and 
English languages. 

To learn to read and write. 

He can read and write. } 

He is a learned man. 


To praise, xeaiits (like 1106s). 


I teach, a yay. 


Thou teachest, TH YaHnDIb. 


He teaches, ont ¥uars. 
I taught, a yqH411, a, 0. 


Yuits, gov. the acc. and dat. 
Yuutp, gov. the ace. 
Yuatsca, gov. the dat. 


Yemy BH er6é Yunte t 

A ysy eré rpawwaragt. 

Out ¥unTD ceo yporD. 

Out yaH4ca @pannyackomy » anrail- 
CKOMY A3hiKAM'b. 

+ Vaitsca rpAmars. 


¢ Ont rpauaranit. 


To play ais maiatb (like 410- 
To joke, Outs). 

We teach, ww Yaa, 

You teach, Bh ¥aHTe. 

They teach, oad ¥aars. 

We taught, Mn yuiag. 


Do teach, ya3#; plural ysiite. 


EXERCISE LX. 
What kind of fur is this?—It is the fur of a beaver. 
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From whom did Peter’s son buy it ?—He bought it from 
Constantine’s brother—Who was at the uncle’s house ? 
The neighbour’s daughter, with the sister’s maid-servant, 
were there—Where are the master’s children ?—They are 
in the brother’s room.—W hat are they doing there ?—They 
are learning their lessons.—Do you like bear’s flesh ?—No, 
I do not like bear’s flesh, but I like veal and mutton. 
Whom do you see on that stone bridge, and whom 
under those trees?—I see the husband’s sister and the sister’s 
son.—What do you expect to receive from Peter’s niece ? 
I expect to receive a letter from her.—Do not rely upon 
him, because one could not rely upon him.—Where is the 
wife’s friend (fem.) going ?—She is going to the brother’s 
room, for the father’s hat.—Do you know the Lord’s Prayer ? 
Yes, I do, and I hope (that) all Christians know and read 
the Lord’s Prayer.—Have you not the master’s ink ?—I 
have not, I have the uncle’s red ink.—Are the Sparrow- 
hills high ?—Yes, one could see from the Sparrow-hills all 
(secb) Moscow.—What are these Chinese eating ?—They 
are eating swallows’ nests.—To whom are you going f—I 
am going to Peter, son of John Souvarov.—Have you read 
Krylov’s fables P—No, I have not read the fables of John, 
son of Andrew Krylov, but I have read Solovyev’s and 
Karamzin’s History of Russia.— Where were you on Sunday 
morning ?—TI was at Saint Michael’s Church.—Where were 
John’s sons?—They were in Saint Nicholas’s Church, and 
saw there the miracle-working (4yjotBOpntli) image of this 
saint.— With whom is Mary, daughter of Peter, going in a 
coach ?—She is going with her friend the Countess Alexandra, 
daughter of Nicholas.—Are shcep-skins dear?—Yes, but 
not so dear as ox-skins.—Were you speaking with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John, and her cousin Andrew, son of 
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Nicholas?—-I spoke neither with the one nor the other, but 
with Alexandra, daughter of Nicholas.— W hat did the uncle’s 
maid-servant give to the cat ’—She gave to the cat some 
fish bones, and the dog a few beef bones. 


Exercise LXI. 


Whose coach do you see ?—I see the brother’s coach.—Is 
this my sister's umbrella ?—No, it is not the sister’s, but 
the master’s umbrella.— Who is laughing so loudly ?—It is 
we who laugh.—You must not laugh so, it is unbecoming. 
We are laughing because what you say is very funny.—It 
is not true, you are laughing because you like to joke (play 
tricks).—You are mistaken, sir, we never joke.—Where 
were you last year ?—I was in Siberia, where a Siberian 
gave me a few excellent reindeers’ horns—Upon whom 
and what do you rely ?—I rely upon God and God’s help 
only.—Does Jacob’s master teach your children well ?—He 
teaches them well, and my children do not learn badly. 
What have you in your hands ?—It is a bird’s nest.— What 
are these combmakers doing ?—They are making combs. 
What are they making them from?—From ox horns. 
What did you buy in the market the day before yesterday ? 
I bought two pood of sheep’s fat and five poods of 
cow’s fat.—Of what do the knifemakers make knife handles? 
They make them of reindeers’ horns.—Do you prefer roast 
beef to roast veal ?—Yes, I prefer the former to the latter, 
Which people prefer horse flesh to any (scaniii) other? 
Calmuks and some other Asiatics—Have you many male 
relations ’—TI have many male, and still more female re- 
latives—Have you seen in Russian forests lions and 
lionesgses ——One can see these wild beasts in Asia and Africa 
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only, but not in Europe; and therefore I have not seen in 
Russia either lions or lionesses.— Where did you pass last 
winter ?—I passed it in a village.—And I thought you were 
in Italy.—No, my parents could not give me any money 
this year, and therefore I could not go (nobxatb).—What 
kind of fur-coat did he buy at the fair?—-He bought a coat 
lined with beaver, with a sable collar. 


THIRTY-FIRST LESSON.—Tpiagnats aépsrit Ypors. 


Ia the master kind ? Ao6ps au yates ? 

The master is kind. Yaiterb Apt. 

Is the pupil diligent ? Upasémens 18 yeHuEs ? 
The pupil is diligent. Vopadns opHsé mens. 


Oss. 1.—An adjective when used as a predicate changes 
its full termination into an apocopated one. The apocope 
is made by changing the masculine terminations nif, ii, 
into %, b, and in the feminine and neuter by cutting off the 
final vowel, as: 

Adopuii, good ; apocopated, Aodps, A06pa, A06pd. 

Cunit, blue ; apocopated, cunt, caad.caué. 

Aéirti#t, long ; apocopated, adsors, Aosré, A0ard. 

réppxia, bitter ; apocopated, répext, roppRa, ropbK6. 

Cooxchasiit, tranquil ; apocopated, cnoKkéent, cnoréiina, croRéfino. 


Oss. 2.—Apocopated adjectives in t, preceded by two or 
more consonants, take the euphonic 0 or e. 
The vowel o is inserted : 
a. Before xb, preceded by 6, 8B, U, M, H, 4, p, A, T, 3, C, Tr, as? 
Adprift, clever ; I6B0K. Tpdémalit, loud ; rpé6woxs. 


P66nit, timid ; pé6ors. Tons, thin ; roHoEs. 
Kpsurif, strong ; KpBm0Kk+. Cadguifi, sweet ; cz440K1, etc. 
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Exception.— Adjectives in xt, preceded by m, take 6, instead of 0, as: 
Taaxnlf, heavy ; tAmext. 
6. And in the following : 
Pissuit, playful ; pbzoss. Torun, full ; adaon. 
Su0f, wicked ; 3611. Aéarift, long; Adaors. 


The vowel e is inserted : 


a. In adjectives ending in ut, preceded by any consonant 
except J, as: 
Kpécnuill, red ; xpdcens. Bépanf, true ; Bépers. 
Yécranli, honest ; géctess. Ceodé4ana, free; cBo6d jens. 


6. In those in ut, which are preceded by s soft (1b), as: 


Cina, strong ; CHAOS. | O6tusanH, abundant ; o6sien. 


ce. In the following : 


Ténan, warm ; Tenet. Octpuft, sharp ; octéps. 
Cebranit, bright ; cBbrest. Xutpult, cunning, xBTéps. 
Kicabiit, sour ; RACeIS. 


d. And in those which have 5 or &i before the ter- 
mination, as: 
réporiff, bitter; répexs. Boubalk, free; Boren. 


BéBuif, bold ; 66cx. CnoxéHaul, quiet ; cnoxdéent. 
Exception.—foctéiuni, worthy; AocténHt. 


Oss, 8. All other apocopated adjectives, although having 
two or more consonants before the termination, do not take 
any euphonic vowel. 

Tétctii, thick ; TOICTB. 


Bérxii, old ; BSTX+. 
Tépana, proud ; ropat. 


Ad6pult, kind ; go6p. 
Meéprssit, dead ; mépTBt. 
Taépiba, hard; Tsépst. 





Oss. 4,.—-Apocopated adjectives when joined to a sub- 
stantive by means of the auxiliary verb 61178, ‘ to be,’ have 
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all the genders and both numbers, but one case only—the 
nominative, as : 
A A06ps, A06p4, A06pd. I am kind. 
A Ons J06pt, A06pa, 406pd. I was kind. 
A Gyay Aodps, A06p4, 406p6. _—‘ willl be kind. 
Mn goopu. We are kind, ete. 
Oss. 5.—When, however, an apocopated adjective is used 
in place of a qualifying adjective, it is declinable, as : 
Catreit wtcans, bright moon ; genitive, cabtia wBcaya, etc. 
Bhint pyre, white hands; genitive, Ob1nx PYE?, etc. 
Oss. 6.—Qualifying adjectives in apocopated form are 
used in poetry only, and are distinguished from indeclinable 
ones by the tonic accent, which in the latter is generally 


changed, as : 
oe Bhin pen, white hands, 


PyxKa Ob1n1, the hands are white. 

Oss, 7.—Compound words formed of two substantives, or 
of a substantive and an apocopated adjective, although 
written together, have a distinct declension for each word ; 
as [apprpag, ‘Constantinople,’ genitive [aparpaga, dative 
Iapwrpagy, etc.; Hosropost, ‘ Novgorod,’ genitive Hosa- 
ropoaa, dative Hosyroposy, etc. 


I am diligent. A opasémens. 
Are you diligent? WUpsaéman aa Bb t 
She is modest. Ona cRponHa. 

He is not poor. Ont se Gbjens. 

Is he proud ¢ Topst 48 Ot ? 
Who is happy Kto cvactaast ¢ 
We are happy. MHI CUaCT2HBbl. 


Oss. 8.—The present tense of the auxiliary verb 6niTb, 
‘to be,’ is always omitted, although understood. 


Lofty, Brcérift. Exacting, tpéGosatesbanil. 
Frank, oTkposésunit. Domestic, Aomamuii. 
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Healthy, 3zopésnht. Fertile, nzogopoxuuia. 
Severe, strict, crpérift. Nutritious, oaTétesbHwA 
Kind, rporsif. Clever, acky¥canilt, 
Content, 4osé1banIi. Liberal, méapuit. 
Air, BO3AyX. Sonorous, 38y dail. 
To sell, npoaaeéts (imperf. asp.). | To sell, upoadts (perf. asp.). 
To jump, upurats. To run, Obratb. 
To dance, TaByosats. To know, Harb. 
To ride, SxarTp Bepxom (definite). To ride, Bagjuts sepx6us (indef.). 
I could, Al mors, Moraa, morad. 
We could, wnt morau. | They could, ont morat. 
I shall be able. +A Gyay BB cocToduin. 
We shall be able. Mul GY Aes BB CocToasin. 
Is it far to? Ajasex6 an fo? 
From here, Orcroaa. 
From there, Orry aa. 


What kind, what sort? Kardsp, (KaKosdéii) ? 


What sort of a horse is yours? Kaxosé sma s6mas ? 


He is very good. Ond ovenb xopomd. 

What sort of friend have yout | Kaxéss Bam upidtes ? 

He is an excellent man. OND OTshTABIH TeAOBSRI. 

How is your linen? + Kakosm Bama nosdétaa ? 

Our linen is very durable. Héma nosétaa 6aenb npoqALl. 

What sort of new teacher have Karést saurh adsilt yates, ? 
you got? 


Todare, Cmbrs. I. 1. 
[ dare, etc., a cubw, Th cubems, | We dare, ete, MBI cubems, BH cwhete, 


Onb Cw bers. onli cubits. 
I dare not. fl ne cutn. 
Who dares f Kro cuters. 
I dare say. Cubio crasats. 


I dared, « cubs, cutua, cwtuo. | We dared, uu cwfun. 


Strong, Cisbabli, Kpbonid. 


The ox is strong. BuIKD CHIEN. 
The horse is strong. A6masb CHABHA. 
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Ice is strong. Aéxb EPBOORS. 
This tobaccois strong.  9T0TS Tadaxs EPbIOKS. 


Oss. 9.—‘Strong,’ implying physical strength, is rendered 
by c#ibabii, and in other cases by pbaxiit. 


To bloom, I[pbctu, opbers.* 
I bloom, etc., a sity, TH UBbTEMB, We bloom, mu usbréms. Bh gBbte- 
OH% UBbTETS. Te, OHH NBSTYTS. 
I bloomed, a nets, aphid, 1Bbs6. We bloomed, wu qBtuil. 
I shall bloom, a 6Yay uBbctit. We shall bloom, mi 6YAem> UBtcri. 
What flowers bloom in your gardent Kakfe stra: getry1s Bb Bamiexs 
caay ? 
Various flowers bloom inourgarden. PAa3nbie QESTH QBSTYTS Bb HADIeNS 
cay. 
To be in flower. BuITb Bb UBETY. 


All the trees are in flower. Bc Aepéesba Bb IBETY. 


A rose, p6é3a. A forget-me-not, He3a6¥Ara. 
A violet, ¢iduna. A lily, amain. 
A tulip, Thubndn. A clove, rso34uka. 


To carry, to take to, pone definite. 


Hocurtb, indefinite. 
What are you carrying ? Fro Ba HeceTe f 
I carry-now the flowers, fl wecy Tenéps qBSTH. 
Do you carry them often t Yicto 4H BA HX HocaTe ? 
I carry them to him twice a day. Al HOY XB emy ABA Pasa Bb Acub. 
To wear clothes. . + Hocuts msatbe. 
To wear out clothes. ¢ Hanocdtb miatse. 
Defin. Imperf. Asp. Indefin. Iinperf. Asp. 

fl Hecy, I carry ; A HONLY. 

Tu necéms, Thou carriest ; Th ROCHOIB. 

Ont secérs, He carries; OH’ HOCHTS. 

Mu necéut, We carry; MbI DOCHYS. 

Bu EBCcéeTe, You carry; BI HOCHTE. 


Oud ecyTt, They carry; OH4 H6caTE. 
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fl néc, weca, neca6,I carried; a mociiat, HOcHaa, BOCHIO, 
fl Gyay BectH, I shall carry ; A O¥Ay BociTD. 
Heck, secite, carry; HOCH, HociTe. 


Oss. 10.—In the same manner are conjugated the fol- 
lowing prepositional verbs formed from nectié and HocHTS. 
To bring, upnuects, nonecTH, mpHuocits. 
To carry away, yHectH, yBOCMTS. 
To carry out, BEIHeCTH, BLIHOCHTS. 
To carry from, ornect#, OTHOCHTS. 


Oss. 11.—The prefix npa with verbs of motion generally 


indicates ‘ towards,’ and 00, ‘from,’ with reference to the 
place of the speaker. 


I came hither. Al upamers cw74. 
I went thither, A comeéat ty Aa. 
I brought, fl opanécs. 

I took to, ff nonéct. 


Exercise LXII. 


Have your sons a kind master (teacher) ?—The master of 
my sons is very kind, but he is not strict enough, and 
therefore my sons are inattentive and lazy.—What 
animals are useful to man?—AIl domestic animals are 
useful to man.—Do you want to buy that house with the 
garden ?—No, I do not, because although the house is fine 
and lofty, yet (uo) the rooms in it are small and low.—Is 
the garden large ?—No, the garden also is not large—Is 
it far from here to uncle’s fields ?—No, it is near to them 
from here.-—Do you want to ride to the village of the 
countess B.?—No, I do not want to ride, because it is too 
far from here to the countess’s village.—How are these 
wines ?—These wines have a very good flavour (skycHbIit) 
but they are also very expensive.—Is the princess happy ? 
She is very happy; her husband is kind and amiable, and 
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her children are charming and obedient.—Is the schooi- 
mistress’s friend sincere ?—Yes, she is sincere, faithful and 
kind, and both her daughters are intelligent and amiable. 
Is the bread new at your old baker’s ?—His bread is not 
as new as his neighbour’s, and the rye bread he has is too 
stale and too black.—What kind of sugar has your new 
merchant ?—It is white and cheap, but not sweet enough. 
What does the teacher say ?—He says that learning is 
bitter, but its fruits are sweet.—Are your rooms warm ? 
One is warm and the other cold, but the air in both is fresh 
and pure.—Is your brother still ill ?—No, he is well, but 
my sister is very ill—Does this little girl want to work, 
to read and to write ?—No, she wants only to run, to jump 
and to dance.—What sort of oats have these peasants ? 
Their oats are large (kpyoublit) and cheap, but their hay is 
bad and not fresh.—Is your new clerk experienced ?—Yes, 
he is experienced and diligent, but he is very poor.— Whose 
horse is weak and lazy ?—Ours.—Is the winter in Italy 
warm ?—Yes, but this year the winter there was very 
cold.—Are men immortal f—No, all men are mortal. 


Exercise LXIII. 


Is this painter clever ?—He is very clever and very 
modest.—Is your coffee sweet ?—No, it is bitter.—Is the 
water in that pot warm ?—No, the water of which you 
speak is not warm; it is still cold—How is the edge of 
your penknife ?—It is sharp, but the edge of my other 
knife is blunt.—Is the knife sharp ?—Not very.— What 
sort of a master is your new one ?—He is kind and liberal, 
but: my new mistress is wicked and mean.—Art thou faith- 
ful to thy new masters ?—Yes, but they are too severe and 
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too exacting.—Are your scissors sharp f—They are blunt, 
but the tailoress’s scissors are sharp.— What is the gardener 
carrying ?—He is carrying the rake and the pitchfork. 
Where does he carry them to ?—He is carrying them into 
the garden.—Are not your candlesticks new ?—No, they 
are already old.—Are they of silver or of pewter ?—They 
are of English pewter.—Give me a sharp fork, this one is 
too blunt.—I have no sharp forks, all my forks are blunt, 
Do you know this gentleman ?—Yes, I know him; he is 
very insolent and sly, and therefore no one likes him. 
What did you want to say ?—I wanted to say, that I shall 
not be able to give you any flowers.—Are the flowers in 
your garden blooming already ?—No, not yet, but they 
will be blooming soon.—What colours do you prefer ?—I 
prefer the blue and green colours to all others.—Have you 
many flowers in your garden ?—No, not many, we have 
only roses, forget-me-nots, violets, lilies, cloves and a few 
other flowers. —Which trees in Northern Russia are green 
even in winter ?—Firs and pines only are green in winter. 
Where does the cook take the firewood to?—He takes 
it to the kitchen.—Does he take it often thither ?—He 
carries it only when his master orders him.— Waiter, bring 
me a glass of wine.—Yes, sir.—Can you go (in a vehicle) 
with us to-day to the play ?—No, I cannot go with you, I 
have to be at home to-day. 
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THIRTY-SECOND LESSON.—Tpaianats sropoii Ypors. 


Or THE InrinitivE Moop. 
O neoupesbiéHHOMt HakIOHEHIH. 


In order to conjugate Russian verbs it is essential to 
know beforehand their two fundamental forms, viz. the 
infinitive and the third person plural of the present indica- 
tive; and in verbs wanting the present tense, the third 
person plural of the future. 


There are in Russian two conjugations only, which 
embrace all the regular verbs, with all their so-called aspects 
(Bu4t). These conjugations are distinguished by the in- 
flexions of the second person singular and the third person 
plural of the present. 


a. The first conjugation comprises the verbs having the 
second person singular ending in emb and the third person 
plural in yrs or 10Tb, as: 


Hxémb, thou goest ; says, they go. 
Futaemp, thou readest; yTioTs, they read. 


b. The second conjugation comprises the verbs having 
the second person singular in ams and third person plural 
1M aTb OF ATS, a8: 

Aexums, thou liest down; azem4rs, they lie down. 
Tosupimt, thou speakest ; rosopaTs, they speak. 

All regular verbs, according to the termination of the 
infinitive, and the inflexion of its first person singular of 
the present indicative, are subdivided into ten classes; of 
which the first eight belong to the first, and the two last 
(the ninth and tenth) to the second conjugation. 
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Crass | hasthe infinitive in tb, and the first person in 10, 
preceded by a vowel, which is preserved in conjugation. 
Afiuia-th, to do; Absa-w, I do. 
Mtna-tb, to change ; mbaa-, I change. 
Yxé-15, to have; aut-w, I have, 
rau-th, to rot; ral-1 I rot. 
Ay-tTb, to blow ; 4¥-w, I blow. 


Crass 2 has the infinitive in atb preceded by a consonant, 
and in atb after a vowel, having the first person in 10, as: 


Opa, to plough ; opx, I plough. 
CéaTb, to sow ; chn, I sow. 


To shake, hose6atb. 
To slumber, to doze, Apemars. ¢ I. 2. 
To drip, Kamat. 
I shake, etc., a KosCOaw, TH KO0sé- We shake, etc., wut KOsCOleMB, BL 
Giemb, 08% BOsCOuLeTS. rosCOseTe, OAM ROICOAWTS. 
I shook, a Kose6414. We shook, wn Ko1e644H. 
I will shake, a 6¥ay KoaeOaTs. We will shake, mar 6yjemt RereO4Ts. 


Ons. 1.—Verbs of the second class in ars, preceded by 
6, 0, or M, take in the first person an 4 before 1. 


It drips, ransers. It drizzles, xpingers. 
It dripped, ranaso. It drizzled, Epanaso. 
It rains, AOKAb BACT. It snows, cutrh aAers. 
It was raining, mésb Jom Ab. _ It was snowing, més cabrs. 
Rain, 40% 4b. Snow, cntrt. 
Hail, rpags. It hails, rpagt BAéts. 
Thunder, rpoms. It thunders, rpom> rpemuTb. 
Thunderstorm, rpo34. Lightning, mdésnia. 
It lightens (the lightning flashes), M6.1nia cpepxders. 
We shall have rain. ByjeTs Jom Ab. 
It has left off raining. Aoxw > npomers. 
To swallow, Taoratp. I. 1. 
To gnaw, Taogats. I. 2. 
I gnaw, a raom¥, TH ra6Keb, OS We gnaw, MH riGmeMB, BHI racme- 
raémer. Te, ONM r1OmyTB. 


I gnawed, a rao4ass. We gnawed, mul raogiau. 
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Oss. 2.—The consonants 4, T, 3, C, 1, K, X, In verbs of 
the second class, change into m, 4, or Ol. 


To wave, to brandish, Maxartb. 
To breathe, Apimatp. L2 
To cut, P53arTb. ee 
To write, Ilucatb. 
I breathe, a anmy, etc. ] wave, 4 Maury, etc. 
I breathed, a Animss. I waved, a max4i. 
I shall breathe, a 6¥ay AbMmATS. I will wave, a 6¥ay max4tb. 
Breathe, AblUM, AbILUHTE. Wave, mam, mamute. 
Both, hakb—takt 0. 
i—xa. 
And, UH. 


Both (the one and the other), II tors, a apyrdit. 


Oss. 3.—Two or more subjects in the singular, connected 
by either of the above copulative conjunctions, require the 
verb or the attribute in the plural. 


John and Nicholas are ill. pant & HaKoshit Gosnti. 

The Apostles Peter and Paul. Anéctoam Détps # Wasers. 

Both Mary and Laura are my pupils, Kaxt Mapia tax w Jaypa moi yye 

HMB. 

Both Moscow and London are cities, Hi Mocksa 8 Adngous ropoga. 

Both are immortal. Ii rors w Apyrok GescuépTan. 

Either one or the other will be at ¢ 4860 tots, 4H60 Apyré 6¥Aers 
our house. Hacd. ° 

Neither one nor the other will be +e tTorh, aH Apyrolt we 6y,Aets 
here. : BSABCb. 


Oss. 4.—The predicate is put in the singular when two 
or more subjects in the singular, and of the same gender, 
are connected by a conjunction, denoting an exclusive 
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action attributed either to one of the two subjects, or to 


each alternatively. The following conjunctions are of this 
class : 


Either,—or, Ai60,— 1860. 
Neither,—nor, Hu,—na. 
Not only,—but, He 1615k0,—10 H. 
First one,—then, To,—r10. 
Either one or the other will be re- 4860 rors, auGo Apyré O¥aers Har- 
compensed. pam Aca. 
Neither cold nor heat acts upon him. Hua x6aoas, au maps ue Abiictsyers 
ga Herd. 


Not only you, but Ialso was not there. He T6ubKO BH, 80 HA HE ObLID TAN. 
First one and then another was To ogins, To Apyréit cupammBass o 
asking about you. Bach. 


Oss. 5.—When, however, the subjects connected by alter- 
native conjunctions are of different gender, and have for 
their predicate an adjective or a verb in the past tense, the 
predicate is put in the plural. 

Heat or cold is injurious. Kapp han cry ma BPeABEL. 
Neither he nor she was there, Hw 08%, HH ONS Aé ObLIB TaN. 


Either the brother or the sister will 460 Gpars, 460 cectp& 6YAyTb Ha- 
be recompensed. rpam Aen. 


Oss. 6.—An adjective referring to two nouns of different 
gender agrees in gender with the masculine, and is put in the 
plural. 


The kind king and queen. A66pue Kopéib # KOposésa. 
The industrious father and mother § Tpy,oaodsue oTéga m MaTb OSARL. 
are poor. 


Oss. 7.—A common noun, referring to two or more pro- 
per names, or to adjectives, must be in the plural. 


The rivers Dnieper and Volgaare Pun Autup> w Bosra cyA0x6qnM. 
navigable. 
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Nicholas and Andrew are brothers. Haxoial w Agspés Oparsa. 
The Black and Caspian Seas abound Mopd Yépnoe a Kacnilickoe mao6s- 


in fish. 4YTS pHi6olt. 
Recompensed, narpam4énanii. To act, ablicrsozats. 
Conscience, céstcts, f. Sealing-wax, cypry7s. 
A table-napkin, caroérxa. A wafer, o614TKa. 
A table-cloth, cratepts. To seal, nevatats. 
Out, + Ha pops. 
How is it out of doors ¥ Kakos6 na 3Bops? 
It is very dark out. Ha apops dyenb TemHd, 
A heavy storm. Cilubaaa rposa, 


Exercise LXIV. 


Does your brother or sister know where our school- 
mistress is now ?—No, neither my brother nor my sister 
knows where she is now.—Are the plate and the dish 
clean —No, neither the plate nor the dish is clean.—Is 
' this good ?—Neither this nor that is good.—Who told her 
that the kind father and mother are ill ?—Either Nicholas 
or his brother said so.—Is there not some one ill in this 
house ?—Hither the father or the son is i]l.—Are the 
brother and sister well?—Neither the brother nor the 
sister is well—Had you many brothers ?—TI had (65110) 
two brothers and one sister.—Is the city of Moscow 
pretty ?—Yes, the city of Moscow is large and fine. 
Has your niece been in the fine city of Moscow ?—No, 
but she was in the city of Athens —Where are this monk 
and that clergyman going?—They are going into the 
temple.—What are you cutting?—I am cutting bread. 
What are this tailor and that bootmaker cutting ?—The 
tailor is cutting red and blue cloth, and the bootmaker is 
cutting yellow and black leather.—Will they both be | 


| 
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recompensed ?-—Either he or his son will be recompensed. 
Will the brother or sister be recompensed also ?—Neither 
the brother nor the sister will be recompensed.—Is Athens 
now rich?—I can say that the ancient (4pésuii) city of Athens 
was great and rich, but modern (Hosbiii) Athens is small 
and poor.—Does he or his brother see on that little table 
the new works of the celebrated authoress ?—Neither he 
nor his brother see on that little table any books.—Where 
have the boy and the little girl been with their poor sick 
little dog ?—They were in their parents’ warm little room. 
Who wanted to give you a new linen napkin ?—The faith- ~ 
ful servant of my good friend Alexander, son of Peter. 
Who has been reading this book ?—The master and his 
lady pupil were reading it.—Did your servant bring a 
tumbler and a wine-glass ?/—Yes, she did, but neither were 
clean.— Who is there dozing in the uncle’s easy-chair ? 
The old nurse is dozing.—Could she come to you yester- 
day ?—She could, but she would not.—Do you see the 
table and all that is on it ?—I see the table, but I see 
nothing on it. 


Exercise LXV. 


Was it raining or snowing yesterday ?—No, there was 
no rain or snow yesterday, but the day before yesterday 
and on Wednesday last week the weather was very bad. 
Has it left off raining ?—No, it has not yet left off raining, 
and therefore we cannot go for a walk.—Does the countess 
like to ride on horseback ?—Yes, she does very much. 
Who likes to read and to write ?—The diligent lady pupil. 
Does she write well already ?—No, she does not write well 
yet.—Had this servant something new ?—She had a new 
dress and a handkerchief, which her kind mistress gave 
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(mogapuitb) her.—Has our old laundress brought the linen 
already ?—No, she will bring it to-morrow.— Who carried 
away from here the table-cloth, which the servant brought ? 
No one carried it away, it is here on the table.—Where 
is that dragoon galloping to ?—He is not galloping, but is 
going at a trot.—Where did the maid-servant carry away 
my yellow dress to?—She has taken it to the bed-room. 
Happy is one whose conscience is pure—Who took my 
steel pens?—Either the master or his pupil took them. 
Has the servant brought the new tumblers and wine- 
glasses already ?—Not yet, but there he is coming himself, 
and is carrying not only the new tumblers and wine-glasses, 
but also a table-cloth and a few knives, forks, spoons and 
table-napkins.—To whom are you writing this letter ?—I 
am writing to my daughter—Do you not want some 
wafers ?—No, I do not want any wafers, I always seal my 
letters with red or black sealing-wax ; but light this wax 
candle, if you please, for me.—There it is, I have lit it.—I 
thank you then very much, I want nothing more.—Where 
did the maid-servant go?—She went into the garden for 
the children, because it is already time for them to take 
tea—Go to the garden and bring (mpasecti) the chil- 
dren here, because it thunders and lightens.—But they 
are not afraid of thunder or lightning.—I know that, 
but the governess says that in such weather they should 
be in the room and not out.—Is the storm outside heavy ? 
The storm is not very heavy.—Is the sky clear ?—No, 
there are still thick clouds passing (xogutb), so that I 
think we shall have a thunderstorm. 
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THIRTY-THIRD LESSON. 
Tpaanats tpémii Ypors. 


Of the Infinitive (continued). 
Crass 38 has the infinitive in oTb, preceded by 04, op, first 
person in 1: 
Koa6tb, to prick ; x01, I prick. 


Oss. 1.—There are but five verbs with this ending. 


Crass 4 has the infinitive in path, preceded by e, 0, first 
person in #, before which e is changed into 10 (ae, Ye, me 
are changed into my, 4y, mly), and o into y. 

Tope-Batb, to grieve ; rop-w-10, I grieve. 


HKe-Batb, to chew ; m-y-, I chew. 
Costro-batb, to advise ; copb1-y-1, I advise. 


I was writing, a oui. I did, a shaar. 

I was ploughing, a maxaib. I grieved, a ropepars. 
I was drinking, a mH.%. I advised, a copbrosas>. 
I was working, 4 padétasb. I read, A IHTA4rb. 

I led, a Béat. I rode, a Sxar. 


Oss, 2.—Russian verbs have one past tense only; thus, 
“Twas working,” “I did work,” “I worked,” etc., are ren- 
dered Al padoras. 


Where have you been ? ryb Bel Ob118 ? 
I was at Calais. Al Ont Bb Kasé, 


Oss. 3.—Foreign nouns ending in 0, e, y, H are inde- 


clinable. 


The weather. Tordéaa. 
How is the weather ? Karos’ noréja? 
It is fine weather. Upexpicuaa noréga. 


It is bad weather. Aypuaa nord,a. 
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Oss. 4.—‘It is,’ being the present tense of the imper- 
sonal verb ecrb, is not translated: 


It is cold. 
It is warm. 


X2103586. 
Tenad. 


Oss. 5.—‘ It is,’ ecrbh, when referring to an indefinite 
adjective, is not translated, and the adjective is put in the 


neuter. 


These indefinite adjectives in the neuter, used with the 
impersonal verb ectb, ‘it is,’ form compound impersonal 
verbs, which govern the dative: 


T am cold. 

I was cold. 

I shall he cold. 

Who will be pleased f 
He will be pleased. 
It will be cold. 

Were you warm f 

I was very hot. 

Who feels very hot ? 


Out (of doors), 


How is it out of doors? 
It is very damp out. 

It is foggy. 

It is dry. 


Dull, nacwyprui. 
Dry, cyx6it. 

Hot, maprift. 

The weather, nordéga. 


Mut (ect) xosoand, 
Mat 6bis0 xos0gnd. 
Mat OY AeTb x010186. 
Komy 6yaerb upiatao ? 
Euy O¥Aerb upiatuo. 
BY AeTb xo.104u6. 

Bis40 4H Bat TenI6 ¢ 
Baio 6genb MApRo. 
Kouy 6aenb mapKo? 


Na asoph. 


Karos6 wa asopt? 
Ha xBops chapo. 
TyMaaugo. 

Cyxo. 


Damp, wet, cup6it. 
Clear, bright, dcuniit. 
Dark, Témaniit. 

Bad weather, nenoré,a. 


Oss. 6.—When the subject consists of a proper and 
common noun the predicate agrees in gender with the latter: 


The city ot Riga is rich. 
The river Dnieper is deep. 


r'époas Para Gorars. 
Pra Aubups rayoora. 
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Oss. 7.—Two or more adjectives in the singular, when 
used in the genitive, dative, instrumental, or prepositional 
cases, require the noun to which they refer to be put in the 


plural : 


I do not like white and black 
(colours). 

In the bigh and low houses the 
rooms are small, 


fl ne «06400 aépHarc B Ghsaro HEB 
TOBb. 

Bd BHICOKONE H HU3KOME JOMAXB ROM- 
Hath Malai. 


Oss. 8.—In the nominative case, however, after a few 
adjectives in the singular, the substantive is put in the 
singular and not in the plural. 


The red and white houses are high. 
White and black colours are opposites. 


Kpfcutii & Obit 40M BICORE. 

Biun a yépapl yBhTb OpOTEBONO- 
JOR. 

The first and second hours are Tépayit wm sTopé yach mpoBeseRH. 


spent. 
To feel, 


I feel, a T¥ecTByn. 

Thou feelest, TH IYscTByemb. 
He feels, on} 2¥ecTByers. 

I felt, a 1¥BCTBOBarS, a, 0. 

I shall feel, a 6¥ay 1¥sBcTBOBATS. 


Yyscrsosats, I. 4. 


We feel, mir 4¥BcTBye™. 

You feel, Ba a¥scTByere. 

They feel, oat s¥sctByirs. 

We felt, wir a¥scTBOBaIH. 

We shall feel, unl 6¥Aeud I¥BCTBO. 
BaTb. 

Feel, 1yscrsy&; plural, 1¥sctByfite. 


How do you feel ? ¢ Fab Bh cedd Y¥BcTByeTe ? 
Less, fewer, Ménte. 
Less, fewer—than, Méntbe—némesn. 


He has fewer horses than I. 
He has less cloth than you. 


Y neré uénbe zomagéa némern y wend. 
Y meré ménte cykua aémean y Bact. 


Ons. 9.— Less’ and ‘fewer’ are rendered by méntée, 
which governs the genitive. 
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Much, 
Much better. 
Much worse. 
Much stronger. 
Much weaker. 


Topas3go. 
Fop4sgo ayime. 
Fopa34o xy me. 
ropa34go cuabe be. 
Top4s4o caaGbe. 


Oss. 10.—‘ Much,’ before a comparative, is translated 


ropa34o. 
Do you drink wine ! 
Does he not speak 
Was then the house his ? 
Yes, it was his. 


+ PAsst Bi obéte BHRO ? 
+ PAses on He rosopats ? 
+ PAsBb ows Ob14t ero? 
Aa, $1o 61142 erd Jom. 


Oss. 11.—English interrogative sentences expressing 
doubt, or in which ‘do’ is used with a certain emphasis, are 


rendered by passb. 


To draw, 
To fret, 
To fret after, 


To draw a picture. 

To draw a picture (likeness). 
He drew a picture. 

He was drawing. 


It hails, 
It freezes, 


To-day the weather is fine, but the 
day before yesterday we had 
rain. 


It was damp yesterday, but to-mor- 


row it will be dry. 
It rains fast. 
We shall have rain. 
The thunderstorm has ceased. 
Storm, 6¥pa. 
Sleet, rozoséguya. 
Warmth, ten6. 


Pacosath. 

Tockosats. 

Tockosath no (with the pre- 
positional). 

Hapucosits KapTuay. 

Hapacosats noptpéts. 


Oud BapHcoBait KapThEy. 
Oud pacoBau. 


Tpagb HAeTS. 

Mopo3uts (impersonal verb). 
Ceréjua uperpacuaa mord{a, Ho TpeTt- 
aro AHA WEI AOMAL. 


Byepa O6f140 chipo, HO BaETpa 6yAeT> 
cy¥xo. 

Haérs cusbunl Aomav. 

BYAeTb AORAb- 

Tpo3a npomaa. 

Frost, mopé3t. 

Hail, rpags. 

The cold, x6a04. 
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ExercisE LX VI. 


What are you doing there ?—I am drawing.— What are 
you drawing ?—I am drawing a little horse for my sister. 
Does this officer’s sister dance well ?—She dances excel- 
lently.—With whom did your niece dance at the countess’s 
ball ?—She did not dance with anybody, she never dances. 
Whom is this little girl kissing ?—She kisses her kind 
nurse.—After whom is this unfortunate widow fretting ? 
She is fretting after her son—Where is her son ?—He is 
abroad.—Who has fewer friends than we /—We have fewer 
friends than you.— Has the German as much of your money 
as of his own ?—He has less of his own than of ours.—What 
have you seen in Riga?—TI saw there many lofty houses 
and many broad streets, but few large gardens, and not a 
single park.—HaveI taken your gloves, or my own ?—You 
have taken your own, and my sister took mine.—What 
kind of weather had you yesterday in the village ?—It was 
very cold there the day before yesterday, but yesterday it 
was warm.— Which dresses did she bring ?—She brought 
the white and yellow dresses.—Did not she bring the red 
also ?—-No, she did not bring it.—How is the road ?—The 
road is very bad.—Has their neighbour as many dogs as 
horses ’—He has fewer of the latter than of the former. 
Has the merchant as many ships as we ?—He has fewer 
ships than we, and we have less corn than he.—Is it hot 
out ?—No, it is raining.— Were the peasants sowing barley 
yesterday ?—No, the whole of yesterday it was snowing 
and hailing.—It has left off snowing now, and therefore go 
and tell the peasants that they may sow the corn.—How 
are your meadows?—They are already green.—Why did 
you not come to us yesterday ?—I did not come to you 
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because the weather was too bad.—Does this Italian draw 
well ?-—Yes, but that Frenchman draws still better.—Did 
the German describe France well ?—He described it much 
better than the Italian—Which pen had you and which 
had he ?—I had the pen you see here, and he had my sister’s 
pen.—Does your sister write as well as you ?—She writes 
much better than I.—Did the :aundress wash your linen ? 
What kind of wreath had the charming bride on her head P 
She had a-wreath of real flowers. 


Exercise LX VII. 


Is her dress as pretty as mine ?—Her dress is much pret- 
tier than yours.—How is the weather to-day out ?—The 
weather to-day is much better than yesterday.—lIs it rain- 
ing f—No, it has left off raining, only it is a little dull. 
You are pale to-day, are you ill then ?—No, I am not ill, 
but I do not feel quite well—How did you feel (yourself) 
yesterday f—I felt much better than to-day.—Is the cold 
great to-day ?—No, it is not cold to-day, one may even say 
that it is warm, but the weather is disagreeable—Has the 
cook brought the boiled eggs ?—Yes, she has brought them 
already. Are you going on foot to the railway?—No, I 
do not like to go on foot, I am going in a carriage, and I 
have already sent my servant for one.—Did she cook to- 
day ?—Yes, she made a soup with greens, and roasted a fat’ 
turkey, which I will eat at my dinner with some salad. 
How many times have you been this year to the French 
plays ?—Only three times; only five times.—How many 
horses have you got ?—I have a pair only, but they gallop 
excellently.—-Who is this woman ?—It is the woman who 
washes our linen.—Does she wash also the floors ?—She 
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does not wash any floors, she washes linen only.—Whose 
is that charming child that plays at ball in the garden yon- 
der ?—It is the rich banker’s little son.—Where did you 
bring these fruits from ?—I brought them from the garden. 
Are they ripe ?—They are riper than those which our kind 
aunt brought for us yesterday. 


THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
Tpuagats yerBépraiit Ypors. 


Of the Infinitive (continued). 


Crass 5 has the infinitive in arb preceded by a consonant, 
first person in y: 
Pp-atTb, to tear; ps-y, I tear. 
K4g-aTb, to wait; *4-y, I wait. 


Crass 6 the infinitive in tb preceded by a vowel, first 

person in BY, My, HY: | 
Ku-Th, to live; mu-BY, I live. 
Tlin-Tb, to swim ; 04H-BY, I swim. 

Oss. 1.—Of the twelve verbs belonging to this class, six 
only preserve the vowel in the indicative; the other six 
have the vowel before m, u, either changed or left out, as: 

ath, to squeeze 5 mMY, I squeeze. 
fits, to take ; uy, I take. 

Crass 7 has the infinitive in Tb or 1H, first person in y 
after consonants 6, A, T, 3, C, p, I, K: 


Bec-TH, to lead ; Be-ay, I lead. 
I'pec-1H, to row ; rpe-6y, I row. 
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Crass 8 has the infinitive in Byrb, first person in ay pre- 


ceded generally by a consonant: 


346-HyTb, to feel cold ; s46-ny, I feel cold. 
Aug-uytb, to adhere ; aug-ay, I adhere. 


To take, Bpats, L6 
To call, SBath, 


Oss. 2.—Some monosyllabic verbs of the fifth class take 
the euphonic e or 0: 


I take, etc., a Gepy, TH Gepémb, OHb I call, etc., a 80BY, TH 30BE0Ib, 08D 


Gepér. S0BETB, 
We take, etc., mii Gepém, Bu! GepéTe, We call, etc., MBI 80BEMB, BHI 30BeTe, 
ont GepyTs. OHM B0BYTS. 


I called, a aBast, 3nasa, sBa16. 
We called, mst 3pain. 

I will call, a 6¥ay 3BaTb. 

We will call, mut 6¥4emb 3BaTb. 
Call, sop, 30BuTe. 


To take, a imperfect aspect. 
Bsatb, perfect aspect. 


I took, a 6pass. We have taken, mi B34.n, 

We took, mbi 6pain. I will take, etc., a BO3bMY, THI BO3b- 
I will take, a 6yay Opats, etc. MEDIb, OBS BOSLNETS. 

We will take, mb! Gy Aem> Opats, etc. We will take, etc., MBI BOIbMEMS, Bh 
I have taken, @ B3A... BOSBMETC, OHM BOSbNYT. 

Take, Gepi#, Gepuite. Take, BosbM#, BOSLMHTE. 


Not long ago, lately, asaya. 
The other day, lately, Haméqua. 


He was at home not long ago. Ont A4BRIa OBIS AOua. 
We saw him the other day. Mb BHASAW ero HaM¢cAua. 
In summer, 16TOM. In autuinn, éceabn. 

In spring, BecHOn. In winter, 3BMOn. 


In the morning, yTpous. At night, 6qbD. 
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Oss. 3.—Times of the day or seasons, in answer to the 
question ‘when ?’ ‘ at what time ?’ when standing alone, are 
put in the instrumental case; but when they are in con- 
Junction with some determinative word they are put in the 
accusative, with the preposition BB. 


It is warm in summer, but coldin  Aétoms m4pko, #0 6ceHBD H SHMOND 


autumn and winter. x0103806. 
This winter is extremely cold. Hiatonad suma apessngaiigo x0- 
40488. 
Last summer we had very little Bs mpémuoe stro y nact Ofu0 OyeHB 
fruit. Mal0 1101684. 
Last night he came to us. Bb opénliy 80% Ob UPBMeID RB 
Ham’. 
He came at night. Ont upamés 865b0. 
T am a man and she is a woman. + A wymuina a oni méamena. 


Oss. 4.—A substantive predicate is put in the nominative 
when connected with the subject of the proposition by the 
present tense of the verb ‘ to be,’ OxiTs. 


A man is a sensible being. YerowsEs ecTb cymectB pasyuaoe. 
London and Moscow are cities. A6HA0n> B MocksBa cytb ropoga. 

Both the horse and the ass are H s6magb H Océa’d CyTs AonAlmnla 
domestic animals. MBBOTHA. ° 
Both Andrew and Nicholas were Angpéh a Hurossh Ofum AsAunH 

uncle’s children. xora. 
Adam was the first husbandman. + Agamb ObUIb OCpBHMS seMsexhib- 
eM. 


Oss. 5.—A substantive predicate connected with the 
subject by the past tense of the verb 6nitTb, ‘ 6b14%,’ is put in 
the nominative when it denotes some natural state of the 
subject, and in the instrumental when it denotes some state 
dependent on some act of the subject; in the latter case 
the verb 65111 becomes a predicate, and the substantive its 
complement. 

Cain was Adam’s son. Kaun On2> CHED Ama. 
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Cain was the murderer of his bro- KAuos Ours yOifigem 6pSra cacerd 


ther Abel. 

He was my brother. 

He was a diligent boy, but now he 
is lazy. 


Intolerable, necuécuwit. 
Suffocating, aymuuit. 

Dusty, ofubunit. 

Windy, sbrpaunit. 

Witty, octpoymanit. 

To write, Hanucats, perf. asp. 
A criminal, opectyoauet. 


Apeig. 
O8t Ob1b MOH Opars. 


Oat ON4b OpHaéwabMS MOIbYEKOMNE, 
a Tenépb abunes. 


Heat, maps, map4. 

Sultriness, sgoit. 

Temperate, ywépenauit. 
Overwhelmed, coxpyméauwit. 
Still, calm, riaxiit. 

To finish ploughing, senaxit. 
An evil-duer, auoxbit. 


Rough sea, Oypaoe uépe. 
Pleased, glad, Pays, a, 0, (gov. the dat.). 
Oss. 6.—The adjective pags has the apocopated form only. 

Who is glad to see you? KTo pax BAYSTB Bact ¢ 
I am glad. Al pay. 
Is she glad f Péaa 10 ona? 
He is glad you came. O8® pajb YTO BH OPHOUE. 
Tam glad of it. Al Stomy pass. 
Good morning. SApapcrsy Hite. 
I wish you good health. t Ad6paro s4opénna (mexiw BaNt). 


Oss. 7.—ikies410 pam, ‘I wish you,’ is usually omitted. 


Other (the rest), 


Peter and John bad some tobacco, 
but all the others had none. 

Only this river is navigable, all 
others are not. 


Summer, adjective, abrtuilt. 
Winter, adjective, stimuiil. 
The learning, study, yaéule. 
Abrahan, Aspains. 

Abel, Apeub. 


Hpéuia. 


¥ Herp’ a y Cepréa Guiza ra6irs, 90 
Y BCBXD updqax>s aé Guo. 
T61bkO 6tTa pbRA CYAOXOAHa, BCS opd- 

Gia He Cy A0XGADH. 


Spring, adjectice, secCanitt, 
Autumn, adjectire, océantit. 
Morning, adjective, Ytpenais. 
Adam, Ajayi. 

Eve, Esa. 


Et cetera, m updyee. 
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Exercise LX VIII. 


Who were the first people ?—Adam and Eve were the 
first people-—Has your friend always been a master ?/—No, 
he was formerly a military man.—Who was the murderer 
of Abel?—His brother Cain.—Were you at the grand 
duchess’s ball ?—Yes, but only a few guests danced at that 
ball, all the others played at cards.—— Was your school- 
mistress with you at the theatre ?—She was not there, but 
her husband was there with me; he felt cold, but I felt 
warm.—Did you go to the village on horseback or in a 
carriage ’—The road was very dusty, and therefore I went 
on horseback, and not in a carriage-—We had a fine, light 
coach and four excellent horses.—How was the road in 
spring?—Extremely muddy.—And the weather?—It was 
frightfully cold, and our fur-coats were not warm enough. 
How is the climate in Russia f—It is very hot and dusty 
there in summer, in winter very cold and dry, in spring 
it is temperate, but muddy, and in autumn, although 
not cold, yet very damp.— With whom are you going home 
in the evening ?—With Captain Petrof—How many sisters 
had your neighbour, the tailoress?—She had five sisters. 
Had not she three little girls and two boys P—No, all her 

children were girls. —Are the horse and the ass useful animals? 
- Both the horse and the ass are useful animals.—How is 
the country in which you passed all last summer ?—It is 
a charming one.—You see there large forests, with old high 
pines, fertile fields, luxumant green meadows; you see 
there healthy people only, men and women, old men and 
children, and not a single pale or unhealthy face.-—Did the 
young Frenchmen that were with you on the steamer eat 
much ?f—They ate little, but they drank much.—Did the 
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pretty Frenchwomen drink much also ?—They did not eat, 
did not drink, and did not talk with anybody.—Was the 
sea calm ?—During the day it was calm, but in the evening, 
at night, and early in the morning it was very stormy. 
How are the summer days in Siberia ?—The summer days 
in that country are tolerably warm, but the long winter 
nights are very cold. 


Exercise LXIX. 


Who is calling you ?—The gardener is calling me.—Did 
the gardener’s wife call you also?—No, she did not call 
me.—Do you take your son with you to the theatre ?—No, 
I never take him with me, because he 1s still too young. 
Whom are they calling ?—They call nobody.—What are 
you taking there?—I take the book which you have 
ordered me to take.—Call your brother and tell him that 
it 1g time to dine, and that all in the dining-room are 
already dining.—I called him twice, but he says that he 
cannot come, because he has to learn his lessons.—Have 
you seen in the prison the obstinate criminal, who has 
fetters on his hands and feet ?—I saw him, but he is not 
obstinate now, but overwhelmed with grief and misfortune ; 
he is now no longer an evildoer, but an unfortunate man. 
Why do you tear this velvet?—I do not tear it, but cut 
it.—W here do you live in winter ?—We live in winter and 
autumn in town, and in summer and spring in the village. 
Do you feel cold in winter ?—I feel cold when out, but I 
do not feel cold in the room.—Have you taken a cigar 
already ?—No, I have not yet, but I will take one.—When 
was your brother at the banker’s f—He was at the banker’s 
the other day.—Is it windy out of doors ?—The weather 
is fine to-day, but it was very windy yesterday.—To whom 
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were you speaking this morning ?—I spoke to a friend of 
mine, an Englishman; but do you not know him ?—No, 
I have not the honour.—Have you written the letter? 
No, I have not wntten it yet, but I will write it—When 
will you write it?—-To-morrow morning or after dinner, 
when I shall have time for it.—Are your peasants ploughing 
already ?—They have already finished ploughing and are 
now sowing wheat, oats and barley.—Good morning, my 
dear Basil, son of Peter, I am very glad to see you and 
(all) yours in good health._—Where are you leading your 
little daughter ?—I am leading her to the school.—Do you 
take her there often?—I take her there every day.—Did 
not the seamstress lose something /—Yes, she lost a little 
needle.—Is your sister pleased that we take her with us 
this evening to the theatre ?—Yes, she is very pleased. 


THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON.—Tpagnats natn Ypors. 
Of the Infinitive (continued). 
SECOND CoNJUGATION. 


Crass 9 has the infinitive in brb, preceded by the radical 
consonants 6, 0, M, H, J, p, 4, 1, ¢; the first person is like 
that of the second class, t.e. 10, (my, 4y, Hy, my). 


Cxop6-brn, to sorrow ; CKOp6-1-0, I sorrow. 
Bes-t1b, to order ; Bet-10, I order. 
Cu4-bt5, to sit 3 CH-m-¥, J sit. 


Ozs. 1.—The euphonic 1 is inserted after 6, w, 0, and 
4, T, c are changed into their corresponding consonants m, 
4, m in the first person only. 
Tepntts, to endure ; tepnas, répoamt, ete. 
Biaatrb, to see ; BURY, BUA, etc. 
8 
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To this class must be added : 


a. Verbs in ath, preceded by a radical vowel, as: 
Cro-ats, to stand ; cro-10, I stand. 


6. And those verbs in atb, preceded by m, 4, m, in which 
& before these consonants is changed into a for euphony, as: 
Aemartb, to lie down ; sexy, I lie down. 


Crass 10 has the infinitive in ub, first person in 10, (ay, 
ay, Hy, my). 


Crp6-uts, to build; crp6-w, I build. 
I[tn-HTb, to value ; mba-10, I value. 
4106-HTb, to love ; 1106-4-10, I love, 
XoJ-a7b, to walk ; xo-my, [ walk. 


Oss. 2.—The insertion of an « after 6, 1, mM, as also the 
change of consonants for euphony, is made in the first 
person only. 


Note.—Verbs of the first eight classes belonging to the 
first conjugation have the second person singular of the 
present indicative in emb; and the last two classes belong- 
ing to the second conjugation, have the second person of 
the present indicative in amb. 


To endure, to bear, Tepmbrp. 
To be hanging, Bucbrs. II. 9. 
To make a noise, to bluster, Iymbrn. | 


I endure, ete., a Tepnaw, TH 
T¢éponob, OND TéEPMHTS. 

We endure, ete., mut tépouyt, We are hanging, etc., MN BaCHI, 
Bh Tépnute, O8W TEPIATS. | BAL BaciTe, OHM BHCATB. 

1 endured, a Teputu». | I was hanging, a Bact. 

Endure, tepuu, Tepuute, Be hanging, suci, Bucute, 


T am hanging, etc., 4 BAY, TH BER- 
CHIIb, OB} BUCHTS. 
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To fly, 
To fly, 


Defin. Imp. Asp. 
Aerbrs, to fly ; 
A seqy, I fly; 


Tu setHmb, thou flyest; 
Ons szetits, he flies ; 
Mul JeTaws, we fly ; 

Bul setae, you fly; 

Ond seTaTs, they fly; 

Al serhrs, I was flying ; 


Aera, sethte, fly ; 
To hear, 
To listen to, 
To obey, 


Aerbtp, definite IT. 9. 
Aeratb, indefinite I. 1. 


Indefin. Imp. Asp. 
aeTarb. 
a aeTaw. 
TH ETAT. 
out seTheTs. 
MBI JeTAe MS. 
BI zeTAerTe. 
ont seThrs. 
A JCTaNb. 
aera, zerAiite. 


Cabimats, IT. 9. 
Ciymats, I. 1. 
Ciymarsca, I. 1. 


Oss. 3.—Ciymats governs the accusative, and caymarsca, 


the genitive. 


Do you hear the singing of the 
nightingale f 

Yes, I do. 

Whom are you listening to ? 

I am listening to the master. 

She is listening, but does not hear. 

Do you obey your master f 

Yes, I do obey him. 


Or (otherwise), or (if not), 


Do not make a noise, or you will 
wake the sick mother, 

Give this beggar some money, or 
he will die of hunger. 


CiLimure 28 BH OBHie Col0BbA f 


Aa, catimry. 

Kor6 sy caymaere ? 

A cayman yuiresa. 

On4 caymaers, HO 86 CIAIMIETS. 
Ciymaetect 48 BEI CBOer6 yratedA! 
Aa, a er6 peerga cl¥mawcs. 


A 10, He TO. 


He wymiite, a TO paséysnte OombAyw 
MaTb. 

Aatite Sromy auimemy A¢ners, ne TO 
OHDb YMPETd Cd rés0gy. 


DerGREES OF COMPARISON. 
Crénesa Cpapnénia. 


‘The adjective in Russian, as in English, possesses three 
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degrees of comparison, the positive, the comparative and 
the superlative. 

Adjectives denoting quality or quantity, as also adverbs 
derived from adjectives, form the comparative by a change 
in the termination of the positive, as: 

A6opuii, kind ; aocpbimift, aodpbe, kinder. 
Cuban, strong ; caspubiimib, caspase, stronger. 

There are two different forms of the comparative: one 
declinable, ending m biimii, aiimii, mid, formed of adjectives 
with full termination, and another indeclinable, ending in 
be, e, formed of apocopated adjectives. 


Actptimaa m¢amuna. Kinder woman. 
Aoopbimie a 4H. Kinder people. 


Oss. 4.—The declinable comparatives have all the genders 
and both numbers, and are generally placed before a noun, 
while the indeclinable ones, like the apocopated adjectives they 
are derived from, are invariable, and are put after a noun, as : 

Yeronbes goophe, The man is kinder. 
Keuh go6pte, The wife is kinder. 
Aju A06pbe, People are kinder. 

The termination biwiii, is placed before the radical con- 

sonants B, 6, 0, M, H, J, p, 4, T, a8: 
Aemé#sult, cheap ; aemessimift, cheaper. 
Cutout, weak ; caadbitmifi, weaker. 
Exceptions: Mosoj6ft, young ; ma4amif, younger. 
Xya6, bad ; x¥amli, worse. 

Oss. 5.—Adjectives in sblii, chili, mili, mii, have no de- 
clinable comparative. 

Adjectives in riil, nif, xii, form the comparative in maii- 
Wifi, taimii, Maimis, as: 

Crpérif, severe ; crpomalimifi, more severe. 


Kpboxift, strong ; xpbuv4imill, stronger. 
Bérxiit, old ; nermaiimifi, older. 
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Oss. 6.—Most adjectives in rif, if, xii, have no de- 
clinable comparative. 


Oss. 7.—The following entirely alter their form in the 
comparative. 


Besunif, great; 66mm, greater. 
Xopémiit, good ; 4¥4amit, better. 
Mini, small ; méspmiit, smaller. 


Oss. 8.—The following adjectives in ria, preceded by a 
consonant, and in oxiil, form their comparatives in various 
ways, dropping at the same time k, oR. 


Kparsifi, 
Kopérsii, 
Bazi, near; Gsamamifi, nearer. 

Hu3kif, low, vile; saxahmit, lower. 
Iapéxitt, broad ; mupmitt, broader. 
Bucénift, high ; sticmilt, higher. 

Tay66ri, deep; ray6ou4Amiit, deeper. 
Tourifl, thin; Tosy4émilt, thinner, 

Adaritt, long: Aoamdimia, longer. 

Aaséxiil, distant ; Aaibusiimiit, more distant. 


} short ; xpaTv4itmif, shorter. 


Oss. 9.—Adjectives wanting either of the above compara- 
tives express the comparative by adding G6ox%e, ‘ more,’ as: 
Bérte Yanik, More narrow. 
Bésrhe past, More glad. 


Oss. 10.—The declinable comparative is used instead of 
the superlative when 435 Bcbxt, ‘of all, (than any) 1s 
understood, as : 


Aerqaimift (43% scx) lighter than any, lightest. 
Ayamifi (#31 Bcbx), better than any, best. 


The same result is obtained by adding the prefix nau, as: 


Hansyamil, The best. 
Haaxyamii, The worst. 
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The superlative is formed by adding cémuiit, ‘ most,’ to 


the positive. | 
Camu mopexpacaud, Most beautiful. 
Campi séraiit, Lightest, 
Camp a66puitt, Kindest, 
To respect, to revere, YsamatTb, DOUBTATS 
To peck, Kiepatp. 
Harmful, spé nuh. Famous, cz4paniit. 
Polite, yarisni. Good tempered, Guaronp4sawi. 
Precious, aparou saan. Obedient, mocaymanit. 
Envy, 34Bucts, f. Conscience, céstcTb, f. 
Gambling, arp. A favourite, 206uMenS. 
Raspberry, mas#na. Gooseberry, Eph ROBRHES. 
Strawberry, RiyOnaRa. Currant, cmop64HHa. 
A blessing, Baro. ; 
Your obedient servant. Bam noképonh cayra. 
Your most obedient servant. Bam nox6pabimia cayra, 
A bird of prey. Xdujnad OTA. 
Younger brother. Maaamiii Opars. 
Eldest son. Crapmift chaB. 


EXeErcisse LX X. 


What are these stone-masons building ?—They are build- 
ing a house for the richest and most liberal merchant in 
the town.—Has he a good garden ?—His garden is the 
finest in the town.—Which is the prettiest animal? 
The horse is the prettiest and most useful of our do- 
mestic animals.—Where is your friend?—She is sit- 
ting on the bench in the garden.—What are you sitting 
upon ?—I am sitting on a chair and the little dog is 
lying at my feet—Which is the most harmful passion? 
Gambling is the most harmful passion, and envy is the 
vilest.—Where are you going?—I am going to the 
cleverest and most experienced doctor in the town, because 
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health is man’s most precious treasure.—Yes, my friend, 
health and a tranquil conscience are the greatest blessings. 
Do you see that youth, whom all his friends respect? 
Yes ; he is the politest and most diligent of all the pupils. 
The hare is the most timid animal.—What is that hang- 
ing on the nail?—A beautiful picture is hanging on the 
nail.—Which is the pleasantest season of the year ?—Spring 
is the pleasantest, and summer is the warmest season.—The 
eagle is the largest and strongest of all birds of prey.—The 
highest mountains are in Switzerland, and the largest rivers 
in America.—Can all birds fly ?—-Most birds fly, but there 
are birds which cannot fly.—Can the ostrich tly —No, the 
ostrich is a bird which cannot fly, but only walk.— Whither 
are these pigeons flying ?—They are flying to their nests. 
Who is our best friend ?—A good book is our best, truest 
and most sincere friend, and also our pleasantest companion. 
Do you hear what they say?—I am listening, but I do 
not hear, because I am sitting too far from them.—The. 
most faithful friend is not as true as the Bible, and the 
cleverest companions are not as witty and wise as the 
fables of the famous fabulist AXsop.—The Volga is the 
largest river in Russia.—The longest day and the shortest 
night is on the twenty-first of June ; the shortest day and 
the longest night is on the twenty-first of December. 


EXERCISE LXXI. 


Will all the lady pupils go with us to the theatre to-day ? 
No, we take with us the most diligent only.—What does 
this woman trade in?—She trades in fruit.— What fruit 
has she ?—She has most excellent raspberries, large (kpynu- 
bili) plums, pears, apples, and fresh gooseberries.—Is it 
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true that the elephant is the most sagacious animal ?—Yes, 
it is true—Did you bring some gold?—I only brought 
some silver.—I advise you to bring some gold, or it will 
be impossible to buy that expensive horse.—Did the cook 
buy some fruit and some wine ?’—He bought some of the 
best wine, and some most excellent fruit.—Are you standing 
or sitting ?—I am sitting, and not standing.—Are they 
sitting also ?—-No, they are not sitting, but standing.—The 
cleverest people are not always the richest or happiest, and 
the richest people are not always the most liberal.— Where 
did you spend the last spring and winter ?’—-We spent the 
most agreeable season in Italy, and the coldest in Egypt. 
To whom did you give those French books ?—I gave them 
to your eldest brother.—Did you also give something to 
my youngest brother ?—No, I gave nothing to your youngest 
brother.— What does he advise you (to do) ?—He advises 
me to take lessons.—Have your brothers many sparrows? 
They have pigeons only, they have no sparrows.— Who pecks 
the cherries in the garden ?—The sparrows peck them, and 
I advise you to send the gardener there, or you will not 
have any cherries at all.—Of what do boys build their little 
houses /—They build them of cards—Whom do you now 
rely upon ?—I do not rely now upon any body, but formerly 
I relied upon my friends.—What does the merchant advise 
his clerk to do ?—He does not advise him, he orders (him). 
What does he order him to do?—He orders him to take 
the money to the richest banker in the town.—Did he take 
it to him ?—Yes he has taken it already.—What does the 
nurse advise the children to do?—She advises them not 
to eat unripe fruit.—Do your children obey their nurse? 
They always obey her; my children are very obedient. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Tpignath mectoa Ypérs. 


FORMATION O 


F THE INDECLINABLE COMPARATIVES, 


He is stronger. Ons cHabaée. 

The father is kinder, Oréns 4oopte. 
The sister is richer. Cectpa 6oras4e. 
The wine is cheaper. Bag6 aemésse. 


The houses are higher. oma Bhime. 


The indeclinable or apocopated comparative is formed 
from the positive by changing the terminations of the latter 


into fe or e, as: 


Cri6nih, c1a6b, weak ; caabée, weaker. 

Tsépau, rBépab, hard ; teépme, harder. 
Yunuii, yMént, clever; yuate, cleverer, 
YactuH, qacts, frequent ; 14mje, more frequent. 


Adjectives having the declinable comparative in $imii, 


take $e, as: 


Declinable. Indeclinable. 


Ao6ptmit, kinder ; aoope. 
Cia6bimitt, weaker ; caabte. 
Coibatimii, stronger; cuabite, etc. 


Oss. 1.—The fo 


Ae 


llowing are exceptions to the above rule: 


Declinable. Indeclinable. 
mestimil, cheaper; aemésie. 


Tsepatimit, harder;  tBépme. 


Bo 


rarbimit, richer;  6or4ye. 


Tycréblimiit, thicker; = ryme. 
Kpyrbimilt, steeper; Kkpyde. 


Adjectives in 3b1i, cbiii, mii and 4iit, have the indeclinable 


-comparative only : 


Atictitt, bald ; ance, balder. 
Cebmifi, fresh ; cabate, fresher. 
Cai3ui, (dark) blue; caste, bluer, 
Topai#, warm ; ropatbe, warmer, 
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Adjectives in rif, Kifl, xi form their indeclinable com- 
parative in e, changing at the same time r, k, x into &, 4, M1. 
Kptagii, strong ; comparative xpbove. 

Crpérifl, severe ; comparative crpéme. 
Bérxift, old; comparative sérme. 
Oss. 2 —The following in kifi take abe instead of ye; 
some take both $e and e, as: 
Auxil, wild ; comparative anyse. 
Boitkl#, bold ; comparative Goi Tée. 
M4ikift, miserable ; comparative marthé and m&rte. 
3adakifi, sonorous; comparative 3B0nybe and 3B684e. 
Adsaii, clever; comparative soBTbe and 16876. 


The following form their indeclinable comparative in 
various Ways : 
Kopétsif, short; comparative ropéqe. 


Kpdétritt, kind ; ‘ - Epdge. 
Buiskiit, near ; -  « Game. 
Haarift, low ; »  « 8bme. 
Yariit, narrow ; ; .  yme. 
Iapéxif, broad ; -  « mupe. 
Bucérih, high ; .  « Bpa—te. 
ray60nil, deep ; ° » rayo«e. 
Cradnli, slack ; © =e) CHAO TK. 
T6uRih, thin ; . . Toubme. 
Aouriit, long ; ‘ . Adibme. 
Aaséniit, distant ; ‘ . Aadbme. 


Oss. 3.—Topskiil, ‘ bitter,’ according to its meaning, has 
a double comparative in each form: ropyaimiit or ropmié 
and répue or ropme. 


Wormwood is more bitter than IMoatias répye ropyign. 
mustard. 

The poor man’s life was still sadder Kasan Obanan& Onuh emé répeme 
than before. GbMb upc Je. 


In the following 4 is changed into m, and cr into m: 
Mozogoil, young 3; comparative mo10me. 
Xy4oil, bad; comparative xyme. 
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Téuctnf, thick ; comparative Téume. 
Ipocté6#, simple; comparative updémje. 


Oss. 4.—The following indeclinable comparatives in e 
are formed from the declinable comparatives, and not from 
the positive degree. 


Beiikifi, great; comparative oa 66ibmiB. 


indeclinable 66abme. 
‘ declinable wénbunitt 
M&uniit, small : arat { . 
daca Seiten, salad kaee C7 re ay 
; declinable aysmiit 
x lit, good ; arati J : 
Spcnihy: Bod; eocabereuye indeclinable s¥ ame. 


¢ Kp&cauit, fair ; comparative kpaute. 
Oss. 5—From the comparatives 601bmiii and ménbmili, 
are derived the adjectives 
Boubmdi, ‘ large,’ and meabmdi, ‘small.’ 


Boatm6i is used also instead of perukiit, when it denotes 
@ size, as: Oo1bmOA 40M’, ‘a large house,’ instead of Besuniii 
AOMD. 


The comparative of the following adjectives and adverbs 
must not be confounded : 


Adjectives. Adverts. 
Longer, Adabmie. Longer (time), adéabe. 
More distant, Aaabme. — Farther, aarse. 
Thinner, rénpme. Thinner, Tén%e. 
Larger, 66abme. More, 66a%e. 
Smaller, méubme. Less, uénte. 


Oss. 6.—The comparative of all other adverbs is exactly 
the same as that of the indeclinable adjectives they are 
derived from. 

I was here longer than you. A OblIb 3abcb Abbe He RIA BH. 


This war was longer than that one. Sta Bolin’ Ow4a AdabOe TOH. 
We went farther. Mui noma 4aste. 
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That forest is more distant from Tors rhc gasbme orcwza Hémem 123 


here than that river. ptré. 
I have more books than he. Y mend 661%e KHETt Thus y Herd. 
This book is larger than that. Sta Keadra 66ubme Toft. 
I have less money than he. Y mend uéunte acnert Tub y Herd. 
These tables are smaller than those. Sta cro MéHbMe TxD. 
The ice is thinner than it was last © deg rOwbe Téu3 Bb UpSmuoMs rogy. 
year. 
My paper is thinner than yours. Mod 6ym4ra T6abmre Bamelt. 


A little larger, To6dr%e. 
A little smaller, Woméute. 


Oss, 7.—The preposition m0 is added to the indeclinable 
comparative when the object compared is not mentioned, as : 


A larger house is taken. H4narh AoMs 0066sbme 


But when the object of comparison is mentioned, the 
comparative must be without the preposition no, as: 


Your house is larger and more Bams jou 6dubme = mpocrépste 
roomy than ours. Bamero. 


Oss. 8.—The preposition m0, if used when the object of 


comparison is mentioned, modifies the comparative and 
sionifies ‘a little,’ as: 


Your book is a little better than B&ma xuira nosyaime named. 
ours. 

This horse is a little stronger than Ora 16maqb mocwsnte Tol. 
that one. 


As—as, Takb—kaks. 


Oss. 9.—In the comparative of equality takb is usually 
left out in affirmative sentences. 


He is as rich as Croesus. Oat (tat) Gorats Kakb Kpe3s. 


Stronger, Cainte, caibubi. 
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Oss. 10.—The comparative termination $e can be short- 
ened in all adjectives into bi. 


The—the, 4tmut—rbm. 


Oss. 1]1.—‘ The,’—‘ the’ before a comparative are ren- 
dered 45mt TbMB. 


The larger a horse is, the stronger  Ubws 6éime s6magqs, Thumb on& 
it is. cHabEbe. 


Oss. 12.—There are qualifying adjectives which do not’ 
admit of any comparison. To this class belong adjectives 
denoting a quality of which a larger or smaller measure is 
impossible, as : 


Square, rsaspitanit. Armless, Gespyxift. 
Married, menatuit. Footless, 6esHérill. 
Childless, 6eaaéraniit. Barefoot, 6ocdit. 
Homeless, 6e346manit. Pedestrian, némil, ete. 


Oss. 138.—The object of comparison once mentioned need 
not be repeated. 
What cloth is better than German Karée cyxa6é ayine atuénraro ? 
(eloth) ? 


English cloth is better than Ger- $ Anrailickoe cyrué6 zysme abuéqraro. 
man. 


As (like), Raks. 


Do it as you are told and not in ‘ialite $10 RakB BAaMB UPAKA3HI- 
your own way. BaloTb. & He 110 cBGeMy. 


Ons. 14.—There are in the Russian language only four 
adjectives having the superlative with declinable termi- 
nations; these are: 


Largest, pean a4Amiit. Smallest, masbittt. 
Highest, sncowalimiit. Lowest, samaimii. 


Best of all, Ayame scbxs. 
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Oss. 15.—The superlative is also formed by adding scbxt, 
‘of all,’ to the indeclinable comparative. 


He is the kindest of all. Ont godphe pcbrx3. 
She is the prettiest of all. | On4 xpacaste pcbxt. 


Ror pe (rarely used). 
IIotomy 470. 


Read the Bible, for it isthe best | ar4ttre Buduiw, 60 sro cawaga s¥9- 
book. maa Kalra. 


By (on), Io (governs the dative). 


By which road do you wish to go? Ho xot6pot Aopéré Bn mezdere waTH? 
I will go by the nearest road, A okay 00 Ganmaiimeit gopérs. 


Exercise LXXII. 


Is it agreeable to live in town in the summer ?—It is 
very agreeable, but to live in a village in the summer is 
still more agreeable and healthier than in town.—Is it as 
warm to-day as it was yesterday ?—To-day is much warmer 
than yesterday.—Whose daughter is more diligent and 
more amiable than all the other pupils ?—Our neighbour’s 
daughter is the most diligent and most amiable of all.—Are 
all girls as charming and amiable as his sister ?—His sister 
is kind and amiable, but her friend is kinder and more 
amiable, and their schoolmistress is the most amiable and 
charming of all_—Whaose house is the finest of all?—The 
uncle’s house, which you see on the other side of the river, 
is the finest of all—Our neighbour's dog is very pretty. 
That is true, but my dog is prettier than that of the neigh- 
bour.— Which horses are the dearest ?—Arabian horses are 
the dearest.— Where were you yesterday ?—We were in the 
new theatre, which is much more luxurious and more roomy 
than the old one.—Are these merchant-ships as large and 
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strong as those war-ships ?—No, war-ships are always larger 
and stronger than merchant-ships.—Which horse is the 
larger, yours or that of the Englishman ?—My horse is 
larger, but that of the Englishman is prettier and more 
expensive than mine.—The nearer to the North, the longer 
are the days in summer, and the shorter the nights.— Which 
is the most expensive stone of all ?—The diamond is dearer 
than all other precious stones.— What country is more moun- 
tainous than France ?—Switzerland is more mountainous 
than France, but France is larger and richer than Switzerland 
Is the stag as swift as the horse ?—The stag is much 
swifter than the horse.—Which street is the broader, this 
or that ?—That is the broader, but this is the brighter, for 
the houses are lower.—We have bought all this a little 
cheaper than before.—Is Moscow rich ?—Yes, Moscow is 
one of the richest cities of Russia—Who came here later 
than you ?—Everybody came earlier than I.—These trees 
are higher and greener than those-—These houses are a 
little higher, but those are a little more roomy.—In spring 
the sky is clearer and the air is purer, more agreeable and 
warmer, than in autumn.—Man can live anywhere, both in 
the warmest and the coldest countries. 


ExercisE LX XIII, 


Is the river Dnieper deep ?—It is not everywhere equally 
deep, some places are deep and others are deeper or more 
shallow.— Which wine is the cheaper, the red or the white ? 
—The white is the cheaper, but the red is the better.— Have 
you in England coal and iron ?—There is more coal and iron 
in England than in France.—Who is the more diligent, 
your eldest or your youngest son?—My youngest son is 
much more diligent and more obedient than my eldest. 
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Where does he want to gof—To the field and into the 
forest.— Why not into the garden ?—The forest is the nearest. 
Old men are generally more experienced than young men. 
Is the cupola of this church as high as the tower of that 
strong castle ?—The cupola of this church 1s not only higher 
than that tower, but it is also higher than all the other 
cupolas and towers in the city.— Which do you like the best, 
summer or spring?—I like summer better (more) than 
spring, because it is warmer in summer.—France is larger 
and more populous than Holland, but Russia is not only 
larger than France, but it is also the most populous country 
in Europe.—Is your woollen cloth as thin as mine ?—My 
cloth is thicker and cheaper than yours.—A mean rich man 
is much poorer than a beggar.—Do you want to eat now or 
later ?—I do not want to eat now, because I have just break- 
fasted.—Bring a little more firewood, for it is very cold in 
the room.—Is your fur coat, lined with bear-skin, light? 
No, it is very heavy.—Is it warm ?—It is warmer than all 
my other fur coats.—Did you live long in Italy ?—I lived 
there longer than my brother.—Is the autumn day as long 
as the winter day ?—The autumn day is longer than the 
winter one.—Who wears sable furs?—Only wives and 
daughters of rich men wear sable furs.—Are sheep-skins and 
hare-skins cheap ?—-They are cheaper than all other furs. 
Who was always the more liberal, the rich foreigner or his 
poor neighbour ?—The first was by far the more liberal. 
Has he much money ?—He has less money than you, but 
your house is smaller than his.—Whose waistcoat is the 
older, yours or mine ?—My waistcoat is older than yours. 
Is he younger than his brother ?—He is older than his 
brother.—Is his horse cheaper than yours?—His horse is 
cheaper, but also older and worse than mine. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Tpaagat, ceanbmoa Ypére. 


AUGMENTATIVE AND DIMINUTIVE ADJECTIVES. 


Russian qualifying adjectives, besides the three degrees 
of comparison, by means of certain terminations and pre- 
fixes, express abundance or want in the quality itself, and 
also strengthen or soften the original signification of the 


positive degree, 
A. The augmentative degree denoting the quality as 
more abundant or stronger than usual is rendered : 
a. By adding the prefix mpe to the declinable adjectives : 
Biwi, white; mpedsuntt, quite white. 
Aypads, bad ; upesypxdd, very bad. 


b. By adding the terminations exoueks, eMleHeKb OF OX0- 
HeKb, OMleHeK to the indeclinable adjectives : 


‘ Obie F . 
Bir, white ; eames } quite white. 


. cyx6xonex é 
Cyxs, dry ; piaraieg: quite dry. 
Oss. 1.—The augmentative degree in adjectives is com- 


monly rendered by adding: coscbm or copepménao, ‘ quite, 
entirely,’ to the apocopated adjectives, as : 


BbiexoneRd or cosepménad Ob1b, quite white. 
Cyx6xoneks or copepméHHo CyXt, quite dry. 


Nort.—The augmentative adjectives never denote a coarse 
deformity like that expressed by augmentative substantives. 


B. The diminutive degree denoting the quality as weaker 
T 
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than usual is formed by adding osarblii, eparbiii to the de- 


clinable, or oparb, epaTs to the indeclinable adjectives. 


nt white ; { OtuonATHE, } whitish, rather white. 


Bhit, OBIOBATS, 
Cunilt, : cnBesaTBh, } 
Cuab, } blue ; { cuaesirs, rather blue. 


C. The diminutive terminations eHbKOH, OBbKOH, apo- 
copated enekb, oHeKA are made use of to soften or modify 
the original signification of the adjective. These termi- 
nations are generally used before the substantives in the 
diminutive form, as: 


BiseabKad cooaaea, A little white dog. 
Ciineabxot n4atégert, A little blue handkerchief. 


Every qualifying adjective cannot have all the above 
mentioned degrees of signification; therefore the following 
rules must be observed : 


1. The diminutive terminations opatbiii, epatblii are added 
only to those qualifying adjectives that denote colour, 
sense, measure, form, weight and physical or moral defi- 
ciency, as : 


Yépanlt, black; diminutive; vepHos4tilt. 


Ténuufi, warm ; a tee Tens0BaThI it. 
Cragnift, sweet ; or Cla AKOBATH i. 
Mésuit, small ; ects MatOBaTbii. 
Kpyranf, round; ... Epyr4soBaTHlt. 
Aérxil, light; on derrosathil. 
Béanuilt, poor ; Cas ObanoBATWE. 
Cxyodit, mean ; given ckynosatnit. 


2. On the other hand the above terminations cannot be 
added to qualifying adjectives denoting a physical or moral 
perfection, such as: ‘kind,’ aoOpbiit; ‘ intelligent,’ yuan; 
‘rich,’ Ooratbiil, etc. 
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Oss. 2.—The diminutive terminations opatThii, epaTsiii 
must not be confounded with the similar terminations of the 
positive degree of derivative adjectives, such as: 


YraopaTull, Angular. 
Hosapesarull, Porous. 
BagosaTni, In fault, wrong. 


3. The terminations eHbKoi, OHKOM cannot be added to 
adjectives ending in kiii, preceded by a consonant and de- 
noting a property in an inanimate object, such as: ‘fragile,’ 
OMI ; ‘sonorous,’ 3B0KKIM ; ‘slippery,’ CKOAb3KIH, ete. 


4. The augmentative terminations exoHekt, eMleHeks can- 
not be added to derivative adjectives denoting appurtenance 
to an object of some parts or properties and ending in aii, 
ATbIH, ACTLIH, OBATLIA, HBLIM, HTLIH, HCTbI, OBATHIA, Hb, Ki, 
etc., such as: 


Mosom4aniit, Young-looking. 
Atak, Lazy. 
Cepautult, Angry. 
Kpaatuit, Winged, ete. 


Oss. 3.—All such adjectives however can take the prefix 
upe, both in the declinable and indeclinable form. 


Ipewos0R Sani, mpemosomKasD, Looking very young. 
Upertatswi, nperbanes, Very lazy. 
Ipecepsntba, npecepsars, Very angry. 


Oss. 4.—Both the augmentative and the diminutive ad- 
jectives are used affirmatively only ; therefore the negative 
particle ne cannot be prefixed to them. 


Oss. 5.—Augmentative and diminutive adjectives have 
no degrees of comparison. 


In forming the augmentative and the diminutive degrees 
the following euphonic changes must be observed : 
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1. The e in the termination eners, exonert, preceded by 
r, K, X is changed into 0: 


Aéarit, long; diminutive gdésronbRifi, goaréxoners. 
Bucékil, high; ... BLICOROHDEIM, BLICOKOXOHEES. 
Cyx6#, dry; ee +  CY¥xonbxlf, cyx6xoneRt. 


2. The terminations emeneks, omleneKh cannot be added 
to adjectives having 3, c, m, 4 or m before the termination, 
thus : 


Csbmift, fresh ; augmentative cebxéxonert and not cebmcmeners. 


Oss. 6.—All other adjectives can take both the termina- 
tions exoHeED, OXOHERD and emeneks, OMeHeKS. 


Bhi, white ; augmentative Ghidxouert and Gkiémeners. 
Cyx6H, dry ; augmentative cyx6xonext and cyxémenext. 


8. Adjectives in Kili, preceded by the radical consonants 
H, A, T, 3,¢C,T, form their augmentative or diminutive degree 
by adding enbkol, OHBKOM, eHeRD, OHCKS, CXOHEKb, OXOHERD 
to the radical consonant; the consonant k, therefore in the 
termination of the positive degree is left out, as: 


Téaxif, thin ; diminutive téneatrot, ron¢HeRt ; augmentative ToRéxoneEB. 
Aéreif, light ; diminutive aérompeiit, zerégeRt; augmentative seréxoneKt. 


4. In the adjective marnii, ‘soft,’ the consonant r is 
changed into Kk: 


Marsif, diminutive mixoubrift, MAKOHeRD ; Augmentative maAROXOHeES. 


5. The following in xiit preserve the k: 
WMd6niit, swift; diminutive ma6x6neRt ; augmentative mH6R6xOReKS. 
Masi, pitiable; ... MalKOHeRD ; ae MAROXOveEB. 
Tépoxitt, bitter ; atats FOpbROHER; eee ropbROxXOHeRS, 
Hadcaiit, flat; har DAOCROHEED ; “ee DIOCKOXOHCES. 
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+ Kpéoxif, strong ; dim. xptnaaseol and gptioabrof ; apoc. xpbudsexs and 
Epsund6sert; augm. xpbudxonexs. 
+ Meixiit, shallow, small; dim. wésxoabxof and méseabKoll ; apoc. MeAROHCES 
and mei¢Hexb ; augm. MeAROXOHeRD and MeEXOHCED. | 
iKeauthca wa (with the pre- 
positional case). 
BeixoquTh 3aMyxb 3a (with 
the accusative). 
shesats wa (with the prep.). 
3am ymem? 3a (with the instr.). 


To marry (to get married), 
neuter verb. 


Married to, 


Oss. 7.—The verb BbIxOAuTs 34Mymb, ‘to marry,’ is made 
use of when speaking of women, having for the perfect 
aspect BbIiTH 34mymab, and the verb menutbca when speaking 
of men. 


Norse.—The present and the future of the verb menutsca 


are alike, t.e. meHIOCb, KéHHMIECA, etc. 


Who is going to get married ? 

He is going to get married. 

Whom is he going to marry 

He is going to marry my sister. 

Is it long since he has married her ! 

He has been married to her two 
years. 

Whom is she going to marry 

She is going to marry him. 

She was married to him last year, 


Has she been long married to him ? 
It is not long since she was married. 


To marry (to perform the 


ceremony of marriage), 


Who has married them 1 
The clergyman married them. 


Kro mégatca ? 

Oat méuntca. 

Ha KOMd 081% KénHTCA ? 

Ha moéit cectpé ont axCautca. 
Aaba6é 18 ond fa elt mendts? 
Out menaTs Ba Hel ABA daa. 


3a xord BXOJBTS OBA BAMYR1? 

Ova BHIXOJHTb 8a Herd BaMy KD. 

Ona BhImda 3a Heré SAMymdb Bb 
UpOmsom’s roay. 

Aabaé 44 084 88 BEND S4uymem>d ? 

Osa HejaBHO B4My KEM, 


Bbaaats, I. 1. perfect asp. 


o6sbagats. 


Ro 8x} BbaAwAI ? 
Caaniéseak> BEHI4LID BXD. 
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A single man, a bachelor, Xosoct6h WAOBBEB. 
A married man, MewAtni ws0BbE. 
A married woman, Samy Rand MCHDABA. 
A marriage, Bpakt, ReHuTbOa. 

A wedding, CBaqbéa. 

To marry for love, Menutbca 00 406i. 
A money match, + Bpaxt no pacwéty. 


BeijaTh 3AMym 3a. 
To marry to, act. v. enim Ha, perf. asp. ome- 


HATB. 
He has married his daughter toan O85 Biijaib CBO AOU 34MymRB 8a 
officer. omanépa. 
He married his son to an officer’s Ob menwzd cpoer6 chiga Ha AdTepsR 
daughter. ooanépa. 


Exercise LXXIV. 


What has this pretty little girl got in her hands ?—She 
has‘gof a little red handkerchief.— What kind of little gown 
has this little girl got ?—She has got a clean, white little 
gown and a pair of new little shoes.—How is the water of 
this lake ?—It was coldish yesterday, but it is rather warm 
to-day.— How are the clothes which your tailor brought 
you the day before yesterday ?—They are rather wide, and 
the sleeves are narrowish and rather short.—The rooms of 
the kind little old woman are rather small and cold.—Is 
your servant intelligent and diligent ?/—He is very diligent, 
but rather stupid.—How is your new horse (which) you 
bought at the fair yesterday ?—It 1s very lazy, but much 
stronger than my other one.—This knife is quite blunt; 
give me another a little sharper, if you please.—Speak to 
him a little louder, because he is rather deaf.—How is the 
bread at your baker’s f—lIt is rather stale, sourish and rather 
bitter.—Can you give me a hundred roubles?—I do not 
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know; I think that will be rather difficult, but if you like, 
I can give you fifty roubles now, and the other fifty roubles 
afterwards.— What kind of a little house has your neighbour 
got P—His new little houseis small, but clean.—Is the weather 
fine ?—No, it is rather damp out.—Are the streets clean? 
The streets are rather dirty—How was the beer (which) 
you drank at the Hotel yesterday —The beer (which) we 
drank there was rather thick, but not bad. 


Exercise LXXV. 


When did your eldest brother get married ?—He was 
married last year.—Are both your brothers married —My 
eldest brother is married, but the youngest one is not yet 
married.—Whom did your eldest brother marry ?—He 
married the daughter of the clergyman who married 
them at St. Nicholas’ church.—Give this little boy a pair 
of boots, because the rain is pouring and it is very cold 
out.—Is this boy then barefoot ?—No, he is not bare- 
foot, but his boots are in holes.—Where were you going 
yesterday morning with your daughter?—We were going 
to the wedding of my niece, who has married my clerk.—Is 
it true that your other niece is also going to marry the rich 
banker ?—No, it is not true; my second niece was long ago 
married to Captain Petrof.—Is your mistress kind, and is 
her husband liberal ?—We have a very kind mistress and 
her husband is a very liberal man.—Is this river deep ?—It 
is rather deep, but it 1s not broad enough for Jarge ships. 
Is your coffee sweet.—My coffee is quite bitter and 
thoroughly cold.—To whom did you give the pens and the 
red ink ?—I gave them to my youngest brother.—Do you 
see those little red flowers on that little table?—I do not 
see the red, but I see the little bluish flowers.—When were 
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you at the countess’s house?—I have been there quite re- 
cently.— Was she at home ?—No, she was not at home, she 
was at the wedding at the princess’s house—To whom did 
the princess marry her daughter?—She married her to 
a rich banker.—Is the countess’s family large ?—Yes, she 
has five sons and four daughters.—I thought that her family 
was less than mine.—No, you see her family is larger than 
yours.—Have you spoken to that married woman who has 
got married against her parent’s will?—No, I spoke only 
with that single man. 


ExercisE LX XVI. 


Where is this busy little bee flying to?—It is flying 
to gather the sweet honey from the flowers—Are your 
rooms clean?—Our rooms are quite clean, but the floors 
in the vestibule are quite dirty.—Did not your servant 
then wash the floors to-day?—No, our servant is very 
lazy.—What does this young-looking peasant say ?—He 
says that “one who is not lazy to plough will soon be rich.” 
To whom is this peasant going to marry his young son ?—He 
is going to marry him to a young and pretty peasant-girl. 
Did you go anywhere yesterday ?—I went to the theatre 
and to the ball yesterday.—Are they going anywhere? 
They are going to the field, which is quite green.—Is your 
handkerchief clean ?—My handkerchief is quite clean, there 
is not a single dirty spot on it.—Whom is your niece 
married to?—She has married our neighbour.—Is it true 
that the rich banker, at whose wedding we danced, has 
married a poor widow ?—He did not marry a widow, but a 
girl, the daughter of the richest banker in our town.—Who 
married them ?—A French priest married them. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Tpianats BoceM6# Ypors. 


RELATIVE ADJECTIVES.—II pasarateabHoe OrnochtesbH0e. 


What journal is this? Kar6é 6ro mypndun? 

It is a monthly journal. 970 wécaqani mypaaus. 
What tobacco have you ? Rax6it y Bach Ta6aKt ? 

I have Turkish tobacco. Y mend Typéqrift radian. 
What kind of egg is this ? Rade éTo alty6? 

It is a fowl’s egg. Sto nypdnoe and, 


Adjectives which denote a relation of an object to our- 
selves or others, or distinguish a thing in relation to its 
kind are termed in Russian npaaarateabHbid OTHOCKTCILBBIA, 
‘ relative adjectives,’ and are formed from substantives and 
some adverbs as follows : 


a. Adjectives ending in criit, coat, ORIM, OBCKii, eBCRIa are 
formed from names of animate beings, spiritual objects, 
names of places and professions : 


Bort, God ; Bomeckift, God’s, God like. 
Yesosses, man ; yesoshyecki#, human. 

Spbpb, beast ; sxbpceift, bestial. 

Oréyt, father ; oréyecrif#f, paternal 

Ces6, village ; céabcri#t, rural. 

Agraig, England ; 4urailicxif, English. 
Hbvens, a German ; abuégkif, German. 
Kyoéqt, a merchant; xynégeckif, mercantile. 


6. Adjectives formed from names of months take the 
termination Ckiii, OBCKI#, as: 
Teusapb, January ; ressapscrifi, of January. 
Sespais, February ; sespasncritt, of February. 
The termination osckiii is added to the months of March, 
Maprs and ‘ August,’ AprycTs, as: 
Maproscgill, Asryctéscril, of March, of August, 
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Oss, 1.—The English terminations ic, ical, when used for 
names of different sciences are rendered in Russian by 
H4ecki#, as: ‘dramatic,’ Apamatigyeckiii ; ‘ historical,’ acto- 
pasecnii; ‘lyric,’ smpiyeckii, ete. 


c. Relative adjectives in HHbIii, are formed mostly from 


names of animals, as ; 
CéKost, falcon ; conosgeMh. 
Yrra, a duck ; yrHaws. 
Opést, an eagle ; opsdenit. 
Hyera, a bee; nqe1hanit. 
Ko3éit, a goat ; RossMBuf. 
Jess, a lion ; speianitt. 
Aémagt, a horse ; szomaahawi. 


Oss. 2—The following names of animals take opbiii, esha : 
Boopt, beaver ; Go6pdésniit. Ext, hedgehog ; em6suii. 
Kart, vale ; KuTésnit. Kpors, top; Kpotésnit. 
Ocetpt, sturgeon ; oceTpésnit. Mops, seal ; mopméBniit. 
Oss. 3.—Adjectives in oBoi, eBoil, OBHBIH, CBHBIH, EHHBIA, 
Hbiii, HOH, are formed from names of inanimate and abstract 


objects having various significations, as: 





naposélt RoTésb, a steam boiler. 
0 team ; { : 
ae : napnée Mos0K6, new milk. 
rinépanit, hearty, sincere. 
1: { aymésanit, ; 
Ayma, soul ; Aymnul, suffocating, close. 


¢ ayxoe6H nactpyMéHTS, a wind-instrument. 
t Ayx6paut, spiritual. 


d. Adjectives formed from names of trees terminate 


generally in opblil, eBbli, as: 
rpyma, pear ; rpymésuit. Ay6>, oak ; ay6dsnit. 
Bepéaa, birch ; 6epézosws. Coca, pine; cocndésit. 


Ayx, spirit, ghost ; 


e. Adjectives in anblii, ano, aHubiit, denote the maternal 


of which a thing is made, as: 
Aépeno, wood ; sepesinnniii, wooden. 
Roéma, leather ; k6manuli, leathern. 
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Mac1o, oil ; macaaguit. Bésoct, hair ; posocanée. 
Merb30, iron ; merbsanl. Boxa, water ; soganou. 


Oss. 4.—Adjectives ending in mii, ui, mia are mostly 
used in the sense of substantives, as: 
Tpoxé6mitt, a foot-traveller, Répwsitt, a helmsman. 
Upitaxitt, a visitor. Iibmik, a pedestrian. 


J. Adjectives formed from nouns and adverbs signifying 
time or place end in nif, mail, enniil, as: 


stro, summer ; rbtait. Tenéps, now ; tenépemaifi. 
Becaa, spring ; pecénailt. Beeraa, always ; pcergamall. 
What column is this ? Karaa Sto xoudana ? 

It is Alexander’s column. Bro AsexcauApoackag Kos6gga. 


Oss. 5.—Relative adjectives answer the question: ‘what 
kind?’ They are therefore easily distinguished from pos- 
sessive adjectives answering the question ‘ whose ?? 


Whose book is this ¢ Usa 6Ta enara? 


It is Alexander’s book. ( 9To AsexcdaAposa Kaara, 
oro gnsra AseRcau apa. 


Oss. 6.—Possessive adjectives in Russian, as has been 
already explained, may be just as well rendered by the 
genitive of the nouns they are derived from. The same, 
however, cannot be done with the relative adjectives, although 
they are often rendered by the genitive of other languages, 
as: 


Eagle’s nest, Opadgoe rat336. 
A merchant’s son, Kynéseckift chin. 
A gentleman’s son, Asopaacrili chins. 
A travelling bag, AopOmnaa cyMka. 
Travelling notes, Tytestia saniicra. 
An able man, Hytawit re10pbEs. 


River-water, Ptagaa Boga. 
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Domestic expenses, 
Pig’s head, 

A house-door, 

The town-wall, 

An air pump, 


Most (the greater part), 
Who has most? 
I have most. 


Most of this field is already green. 
Most people buy this. 


Several, 


Have you more horses than one ? 


Yes, sir, I have several. 


Several kinds, or sorts, 
Several, 
What pencils has he ? 


He has several kinds of pencils. 


Are all the houses burnt ? 
Several are burnt. 


Usually, generally, 


- Where do you usually dine ! 
I usually dine at home. 


To call, (to awake), 


At what time does he call his 
master ? 

He usually calls him at nine, but 
I call him always at seven 
o’clock. 


Caste, class, cociésle. 
Clergy, Ayxoséactso. 
Nobility, asopéactso. 
Education, o6pasosinie. 
Educated, oGpasésauauit. 


Aowimnaia wogépmra. 
Canada ro10B4. 
Aomdsan apepp. 
Topojcnaa crbaA, 
BosAyman nacdcs. 


boéubmiee 1H8C410. 

Y xoro 66snmee yHc16 t 

Y mend 66abmee 1HC46. 

Biba yacth sroro 161 yRe serene. 
Béabmee GnC16 ase MOKyDAwTs $10. 


Hécroapko. 


Y sacd 66ubmie ofnOR s6maAAH ? 
Aa, c¥aapb, y Hach WSCROABEO. 


{ boabmaa acts. 


Pa3uple. 

Muorie. 

Kagie kapangame y Heré ? 
Y neré pazane Kapag Aa. 


Bcé an Aoma croptua? 
Maorte som’ croptum. 


OOpikHonénno, Boobmeé. 


rab BH OOHRAOBCHHO OGbsaerTe ? 
Al OOHRHOBCHHO AGma O6Ssan0. 


Byauts, perf. asp. pas6yaitt 

Bs ROTSpOME Wacy OBS OY Aurs cBoerd 
rocnoauaa ? 

Ons OOnRHOBCnHO GYAHTS eré Bb At- 
BATb, a A Oymy erd pcerga Bt 
CeMb 1aC6BD. 


Foreign, sarpaaw vai. 

A table-spoon, croi6sag 16mKa- 
A dessert-spoon, Aecéptaaa 46KKa 
A tea-spoon, tiiinaa a6meqKa. 
Maternal, matepiuckiit. 
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Of one’s native country, OrésectBeHsnit. 

A horse’s mane, Aomayusaa rpipa. 

Water communication, Boaande coobménie. 
A colony, ro1éuia. . Unimportant, wasopamani. 
A meal of fish, Pii6noe rY¥maunse. To rise, to get up, BCTaBaTB. 


A meal of meat, Macadée r¥manse. To rise, perf. asp. BCTaTb. 


Exercise LXXVII. 


Which houses are better than those of the village ?—Town 
houses are much better and larger than village houses, but 
rural life in summer is much more agreeable than town life. 
Is French tobacco as good as American ?—No, the latter, 
although dearer, is much better than the former.— What 
book are you reading ?—I am reading a German book about 
the rural life of the Russian people-—What love is stronger 
than all others ?—Maternal love-— What cold is more severe 
than that of February and March.—Usually the January cold 
is more severe than all others.—Are duck and goose eggs 
expensive ?—In our market they are more expensive than 
fowls’ eggs.— Where did they see those two black eaglets? 
In the eagle’s nest.—Have you been in the Indian colonies? 
Yes, I spent (aposecra) the five hottest months there.—Are 
March days long there ?—They are much longer there than 
those of July and August.—W hat goods has this merchant? 
He has several kinds of goods; he has iron, copper and pewter 
goods.— What houses are warmer than those built of stone? 
Wooden houses are much warmer than stone ones.— Where 
did you buy these pineand birch tables? —I bought them from 
the merchant’s son in the market.—Did you bring me my new 
leather travelling bag ?—No, but I will bring it you afterdin- 
ner.—Had you for dinner to-day a meal of fish ormeat?—No, 
we had neither, we had only milk soup.— Which classin Russia 
is the best (most) educated ?—The children of noblemen 
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in Russia are usually much better educated than those of 
merchants.—How is the fish trade in this town generally ? 
It is unimportant, because we have no water communication 
either with the German Sea or with any navigable rivers. 
Are the river steamers large ?—The river steamers are 
generally smaller than the sea steamers.—Did not his brother 
eat more than I ?—He ate much more than you, because 
he was very hungry.— Which boy can read (reads) better 
than all others.—The most diligent boy not only reads, but 
also writes better than all others.—What is the age of this 
boy '—He is thirteen years of age. 


Exercise LXXVIII. 


Have you spoken to these sailors ?—I spoke with several of 
them.—About what did you speak to him ?—I spoke to him 
of soldiers’ and seamens’ dress:—Have you many tea and 
table spoons ?—We have only a few.—Of what metal are 
they made?—All our spoons are made of silver.—Are the 
nobility of your town rich ?—They (it) are much richer than 
the clergy.—At what time (at what o’clock) did your servant 
call you this morning ?—He called me very late; much later 
than yesterday.—Do you then rise early P—I usually rise 
very early, earlier than any one in the house.—lIs the horse’s 
mane long ?—It is generally shorter than the horse’s tail. 
What kind of bag has this foot traveller, a linen or leathern 
one ?—He has got a woollen bag.—Are there many visitors in 
town ?—There are not very many here now, but there are 
usually many here in summer.— What does the captain of this 
merchant vessel order his helmsman to do ?— He orders him to 
go to (ga, with the accus.) the ship.— Who has most apples? 
He has most, but most of his apples are much worse than 
mine.—In whose house were they living in winter ?—They 
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were living in their father’s house.—What history did 
Macaulay write?—He wrote the history of his native 
country.—Are the wines in this shop cheap ?—The country 
wines are cheap, but foreign ones are very expensive.— W hat 
did the German master say to him yesterday ?—He said to 
him that historical works are much more useful than lyric 
or dramatic ones.— Where do you generally pass your even- 
ings ?—I generally pass them at the theatre or at the club. 
What kind of books have you there on that table ?—-I have 
several kinds of books there.—I have there French, English, 
German, Dutch, Russian, Italian, Spanish and even a few 
Turkish and Persian books. 


THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. 
Tphanats AeBaTEiit Ypdrs. 


To remain, to stay, (to be left,) ; Ocraateca. 


Ocrateca, * perf. asp. 
Do you remain? Octaétecbh 18 BHI? 
I remain. fl octawcb. 
We often remained alone in the Mbl GacTo ocTaBisach CaMH Bb AONE. 
house. 
Where were the children left. Tab octaauch ABTE. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
fi octasasca, I remained. ff ocrfsca. 
Mui octap4snch, We remained, Mb OCTiLIHCb. 
Hl 6yay ocrapateca, Ishallremain,etc. 1 ocrinycb, Th ocr4nemica, ete. 
Octasalica, octaBaiitecb, remain. Octaneca, OcTanbrecs. 
U 
To leave, { OctaBaits. 
Octasuts, perf. asp. 
Where did you leave your children [6 Bw ocTaBHia CBOMXD ABTEH cerd- 
this morning ! Aua ¥TpoMt ? 
I left them where I always do. A OXt OcTaBAdb Tam, rgb Beergza AX 


OCTABIAD, 
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It remains, Octaétca, impers. verb 
It remained, Ocrapaiocs, octai6ch tie 
: ; e 
It will remain, cree OCTaBATbCa dat. 
Octanetca 
It remains for me to say. Mas octaétea crashrs. 
Itremained for you to decide. Baws octasisoch pbmats. 
Left, (remaining), Octasbada, (octaétca). 
Is there anything left ? Octaz6cb JH FTO? 
There is nothing left. Haveré He octaréch. 
He has some left. Y ner6 nemaéro octasdcs. 
I shall have a few left. Y wend ocranetca HSCKOABEO. 
Every now and then, Ort Bpémen# AO BpéMeHE. 
He comes to us every now and then. 08% NpaXxOAlJ+ Kb BaWb OTb Bpéweny 
40 Bpémeng. 
Ame. 
Nay, ‘laa A ss 
Caepx Toro. 
Nay, if he said that to you, you must’ Hrs, écam 6TO OB} BawS cKas4am, 
not doubt it. TO BHI He AQAMHM COMABBATECA 
BB TOMS. 
Had he promised to see you! O6bm41% 1H OND BUAETS Bact f 
Nay, he had even promised tocome Ost 4ame o6tm4is camb upifits 
here himeelf. cbAa. 
Ever, Rorgé 1660. 
Do you ever see our friend, the BuguTe 4H BR KOrgZa 1860 Bamero 
painter ? upldtesa, mMupondcya ? 
I see him now and then. f pumy er6 Hapbana. 
Now and then, Hsphaka. 


The following adjectives govern the genitive: 


- Worthy, goctdéiinnit. | Devoid, 1¥ ANA. 
Full (of), a618nf. 
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This is worth reward. 

A prince worthy of his subjects’ 
affection. 

He is devoid of this vice. 

The room is full of people. 


9ro goctéhno warpasn 

Kaaab Aoctodantt 100BH CBOuXxS 064- 
AQHHBIX. 

Ont ay HA% Storo nopéKa. 

Kémaata 10284 an4ci. 


The following adjectives govern the dative : 


Faithfal, sépasuit. 
Amiable, 106é3HnIi. 
Dear to, { mHsnit. 

Aoporéit. 
Agreeable, npidtani. 
Useful, noré3nHi. 
Submissive, n0x6pani. 
Glad, pay. 


Natural to, 
Proportionate, in proportion, 
Becoming, decorous, 

Alike (to be like), 

Devoted, 


Suitable, agreeable, yréqmuit. 

Known to, #3p6cTanit. 

An acquaintance, sHaKémnit. 

In accordance with, relative, coot- 
pétcTeeHaHh. 

Decent, becoming, npacTéfianil. 

Obedient, nocaymani. 


Cadticrsenantt. 
Copaswtpunilt. 
Dpaansaniit. 
Tog66anit. 
Upésanaus. 


Oss. 1.—Odp4aosanubii, ‘delighted,’ derived from pags, 
governs the instrumental and not the dative: 


Delighted with this, 


The dog is faithful to his master. 

This news was not agreeable to him. 

She is dear to him. 

Honour is dearer to him than gold. 

This is not agreeable to him. 

The book is useful to us, 

A people submissive to their king. 

She is glad of it. 

The dress did not suit her. 

A work known to the whole world. 

The children are obedient to their 
master. 

I know this. 

Did you know ? 

We shall know. 


O6pasopanabiit STaME. 


Co64za Bbpad cpoemy rocnoauuy. 
Sta ROBOCTS HO Oba eMY upidTHa. 
Ona euy MB4a. 

Yecth ewy Jopdme 36s0Ta. 

Euy 61ro wenpiarHo. 

Kulira samt n01¢3Ha. 

Hap6sb, DoK6paMii caoemy Kopos. 
Ona pasa Tomy. 

Haatse ett né 6n40 yr6aH80. 
Coqnaénie, napéctaoe BceMy cBETY. 
Abra wocay mus cpoemy yuitesw. 


910 wat Hapicrao. 
Bhii0 41H BAM H3BECTHO ? 
Hamb Of AcTh N3BECTHO. 
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Nor I, 


Nor I either, 
I shall not go to the theatre this fl He BAY ceré6jnAa BEIEPOMD BD TeATPS, 


RTL a rénae ne 


evening ; will you f nol zére 48 BE t 

No, I shall not go either. HtTh, H A Taxme (or Téme) HE TORAY- 

I never read novels either. fl T6me HHKOTAa HE WAT4~0 pomAnOss. 

Nor do I ever see her. A r6me HHKOrA’ eé He BERY. 

As far as, Ao. 
To come up to, Aoxoguts, AoiiTa. 

As far as the garden. A6é cagy. 

I went with her as far as their Al gomést ch néw 46 AOMY BXS M3 
mother’s. TepH. 

When you have read the book as Korg& Bhi mpoutére xAuTy 40 CEI} 
far as this, (then) you may go Hops, TO MOmete HATH rysdTh. 
for a walk. 

To be a judge of, Bsith 3HaTOKOMB, (balite- 
ze) Bt (with the prep. case). 
Are you a judge of wine ? SnaToad JH BH Bb BAAS? 
He is a good judge of it. Ont Bb HEMD Gobi BHaTORS. 
A judge (a connoisseur). SHaTors, 
He is no judge of this, + Ont Storo He NOHEMaeTS. 
To order, Bes brs. 


To get, to have something —_ Bests. 
done or made, 


I ordered him to write. A sertus emy oncits. 
Get these books taken away from Beadre ynect orcioja §TH RAT. 
here. e 
Have a fowl roasted for me. Besute H38mApaTs MUS RYpPaLY. 
; A3LIBATb. 
To punish, manne a 
Hakas3atb, perf. asp. 
To behave, Becrit cedu. 


He behaves well. Ont xopomd ce6a Beers. 
She behaved well, On Besa cedd xopomd. 
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Behaviour, moseséaie. Theft, xpAma. 


Praise, noxpaz4, Punishment, sara3aule. 
Hackney carriage, #3B639HK. | Contempt, mpeapbale. 
Devotion, upéjanHocTs. Rewarded, sarpaxsénanit. 


The deed, act, x%10, DocTY¥ NOK. 


Exercise LXXIX. 


Where did you leave your portmanteau ?—We left it on 
the steamer.—Why did you not take it with you ?—I did 
not take my portmanteau with me, because it is too heavy, 
and there was not a single hackney carriage on the shore. 
Is the hotel far from the sea then?—Yes, the hotel is rather 
far from here, and it is not in the valley, but on the hill. 
Do you know that the gentleman to whom we spoke is the 
proprietor of that hotel ?—No, I did not know that.— Will 
he be glad to see you?—I think (that) he will_—How do your 
nephews behave themselves ?—Their behaviour is worthy 
of the highest praise—What books do you leave them? 
I only leave them books useful to young men.—Were the 
officers and soldiers faithful to their commander ?—No, and 
their punishment was proportionate to their treason.— Have 
you left the key in the door (in the lock) or has Andrew ? 
Neither I nor Andrew has left it—Had these young men 
a becoming dress (on) ?/—Their dress did not become such 
rich merchants, their coats were rather old, gloves rather 
dirt¥ and their boots al/ over mud.—Was there much black 
tea left?—There were two pounds of tea left.—Did you 
give him all your money ?f—No, I had a few roubles left. 
How many horses will there be left ?—There will be a few 
horses left.—Will you leave this book here ?—I will leave 
it here.—Do you often go to him ?—I go to him now and 
then.— Does he give you permission to go to the play ? 
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Nay, he even comes with us himself.—Do you ever take 
children with you to the theatre ?—-We take them now and 
then. 

Exercise LXXX. 

Have you read the history of Russia ?—I have not, nor 
has my brother either.—We do not know them.—Nor do 
we either.—Is your relative a judge of tea —No, he is no 
judge of tea, nor is he a judge of wine either.— Why do you 
not give French books to your nieces ?—Because these books 
are not useful to them.—Get the floors washed.—I ordered 
the maid-servant to wash the floors, and also to wash the 
linen.— When shall you be obliged to take the letters to the 
Post Office?—I must take them there at six (o’clock). 
How was he rewarded f—His reward was in accordance 
with his deeds.—Is it cold to-day ?—It is much colder to- 
day than it was yesterday.—Is money useful to poor men? 
Money is useful to both rich and poor.—Are the soldiers 
faithful to their brave general ?—They are faithful, obedient 
and devoted to him.—Does the master often punish this 
lazy pupil ?—He punished him yesterday.—For what did 
he punish him?—He punished him because he did not 
know his Spanish lesson.—Are all these children yours ? 
Yes, and I have three more at school.—Did your niece live 
in town when you lived in the country ?—When [I lived in 
the country my niece lived in town.—Has not my son 
written this letter very well ?—Yes, he writes much better 
than my eldest son.—Do you want as much silk as wool? 
I want more silk than wool.— Will the young ladies stay 
here any longer ?—They will not be able to stay here much 
longer.— What day of the month was it yesterday ?—lIt 
was the sixth.— What day of the month will it be to- 
morrow ?—lIt will be the twelfth to-morrow. 
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FORTIETH LESSON.—Coporoséa Ypérs. 


Or tHe Active PArRTICIPLE. 


O Upasaeria AtbiicrBdéterbHomt. 


Active participles are adjectives derived from active and 
neuter verbs and denote the action of the subject, as: 


The loving mother. AsOamaa Mats. 
The running horse. Bérymitt Kowb. 


The active participle as a part of the verb has two tenses, 
the present and past, and it always combines the meaning 
of the relative pronoun xotopbiii, ‘who,’ ‘which,’ or 470, 
‘that,’ with the verb from which it is derived. 


a. The present participle is formed from the third person 
plural of the present indicative by changing the termination 
Tb into mii, (feminine maa, neuter mee) : 

Yuriw-rb, they read ; 1HT410-mlit, reading, he who reads, 


Hay-rb, they go ; HAy-mlit, going, he who goes. 
Haxtw-1ca, they hope ; na4bi-miltca, hoping, he who hopes. 


6. The past participle is formed from the past tense by 
changing the termination 41%, into Boi or Mii, (feminine 
Bilas, neuter Bee) : 

Yuta-1t, I have read ; aT4-smiil, reading, he who has read. 


Mést, I was going ; méa-miit, going, he who was going. 
Hagba-aca, I hoped ; sagba-smilica, hoping, he who was hoping. 


The termination smiii is added to the participles formed 
from the past tense having a vowel before 41, as : 


fl urp-a-1t, I played ; urp4-smiit, playing. 
04 ropop-H-sa, she spoke ; ropop-H-Bmaa, speaking. 
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Oss. 1.—If there be no ain the masculine termination 
of the past tense, the participle is formed by adding mi 
(and not smiii) to the root of the verb, as: 


fl rpé63, I rowed; part. past, rpé6-mifi. 
fi wort, I could; part. past, mdérmiit. 


To lead, leading, Becta. 
I was leading, Bérs. 
Leading, Béxmiis. 


Oss. 2.—The radical consonants 4 and T, omitted in the 
infinitive mood and in the past tense, are replaced in the 
past participle active, as: 


I[ptcTH, to bloom ; past tense nstis, (‘ root,’ WebrTb) partic. past nrbr-mii. 


Exceptions: Kiactb, to put (root kag); partic. past x14-p-mifi and not 


RaAgmiit. 
Kpactb, to steal (root Epa); partic. past Kpa-p-mit and not 
Kpaqmiii. 
A crying child. Dasaymee aara. 


The following number. Catgyontitt ayMeps. 
A practising physician. Tipaktukyomi AOKTOp. 


Oss. 3.—Active participles standing before a substantive 
are, as in English, used as qualifying adjectives, but these 
participles in Russian cannot take the form of an indeclin- 
able adjective, t.e. they cannot be apocopated or used in 
place of the predicate. 


Thus English participles used with the verb ‘ to be’ are 
rendered in Russian either by the indicative or by an 
“adjective, as : 
The child is erying. Auré nazers. 
The book is interesting. Rudra sanaMiresna. 
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Oss. 4.—Participles are declined like adjectives, agreeing 
with the substantive to which they refer in gender, number 


and case. 


I spoke to the woman who sells 
flowers. 

People that have money easily 
acquire friends. 

They gave alms to the beggar- 
woman, standing at the church- 
door. 

Do you see the man carrying (who 
carries) the sack ? 


The boy reading (who reads) with 
attention is my brother. 


A ropopdst cb ménnHHOW, mpogard- 
Tes BSTH. 

Abana, uwtiomie aénsra, aerké mpl- 
oOpérawrs apyséi, 

Ogd n64a18 MiuocriHw name, cTO- 
dpoiett y nepKOBULIXh ABepéH. 


Bdjute 4m YeloRbRa, HecYmaro (KO- 
TOpHi BecéTB) MBIIGKS. 

M4&IbYHRD, THT40UIA (ROTOpHA IH- 
TieTh) CO BHHMAHIeMb, MOH OpaTD. 

Tatami co BRHMaHioM> M41bqUnK4, 
moi Gpars. 


Ozs. 5.—The participle is always separated from its an- 


tecedent by a comma, as: 


The man sleeping. 
The woman who was speaking. 


YesonsRs, coAmitt. 
AKéamaua, ropopaBiad. 


Oss. 6.—English participles preceded by a possessive 
pronoun or any preposition cannot be rendered in Russian 
by a participle, but must be expressed either by a substan- 
tive, or by a verb in the infinitive or indicative mood : 


I do not believe in his coming. 


He saved himself by swimming 
across the river. 

He has decided upon writing it. 

I am quite tired of talking. 

Since my writing to him. 


Besides his being poor. 


fl ne Bbpw erd npaxday. 

fl ne BSpwo TONY 3TO OND Upisaers. 

Ont cnacca TSM FTO MepelsKd 
pbry. 

Ont pbmiica Banacits S10. 

Al yTOMMICA TOBOpuTE. 

Cb TSXb DOPb Kak} A HANHCAIS eM. 

Rp6mé er6 6b4nocTa. 

Kpoms tor6 970 o#% Ob4eHn. 
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They punished him for not going 


there. 
Do you like walking t 


I like riding. 


Eré nagasais 8a TO ITO OBB HE D0- 
mérs TyA& 


'( AOute 18 rysdae ? 


AwOuTe rysatTh ? 
fl a6) agnTs pepxdws. 
A 161 B34y Bepxdus. 


The termination ca in the active participle of reflective 
verbs is never abridged into cb: 


People returning from the field. 
The wheel turning round its axle. 


AbAN, BosEpanyawmieca ch W644. 
Kosec6, o6pamalomjeeca BOEDYTS cBoés 


ock. 
Rather, Ayame, oxétHbe. 
She said she would rather notspeak § O#4 crasaia aTo 1fame melfua Gu 
to her. He TOBOPUTh cB Hell. 
We would rather stay here. Mu aywme (or ox6rabe) 6m OcTaamcs 
SAECB. 
To ache, ‘ Bork 
To be ill, - 
It pains, Bours. 


Oss. 7.—‘ I have,’ followed by a noun expressing that the 
part of the body signified by it is affected by pain or illness, 
is rendered in Russian by y meni, and not by a ambio: 


I have a head-ache. 
My head aches. 

I have a tooth-ache, 
My tooth aches. 


I have a pain in my chest, 1 


My heart aches. 


I have a pain in my side. 


She is often ill. 
My feet ache. 
My arms were aching. 


Y mend ros0pa4Aa Gosb. 
Y mend ros0B4 6087S. 
Y mend sy6n4a Goin. 
Y mend 3y6b Oosdts. 
Y wena rpyab 6oinTs. 
Y mend O01 Bb TpyA. 
y wend cépjue Oounth. 
Y mend 60K? 6018TS. 
On4 wacto Gorters. 

Y mend Hore O04aTB. 
Y mend pyau Gortun. 
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Sore, borbHod, (Goxbts). 
T have waste thecst. { Y mend Combnde r6pio- 
Y mend r6ps0 GosuTs. 

He has a sore foot. ¥ ner6é Goapna nora. 

I have sore eyes. Y wend Oosbnnie r1a3i. 

My eyes ache. Y mend raa3& Gosirs. 
The pain, 6018, f. The headache, rosopaa Goss. 
Disease, } Cortane, f The earache, yurnaa Goa. 
Complaint, Unwell, poorly, sesgopésniit. 
Indisposition, nesgopésbe. The toothache, 3y6H4a Goab. 
He is much better. Emy ropas4go 4yame. 
She is much worse. Eat ropaago xy me. 


He is richer than I by far. § Ont Gorase mend madrams. 


Oss. 8.—The word ‘by’ when used in English after a 
comparative to denote how much a thing exceeds another is 
expressed in Russian by the instrumental case : 


My sister is taller than I bythe Mod cecrp4 siime mead mfuoll ros0- 
whole head. BO. 

I am older than you by two years. fl cTapme Bach ABYMA rO4aua. 

I am taller than you by two inches, I Bhime Bach AbyMA AWHMAME. 


Pale (in the face), Babjent 1nn6us. 


Any particular quality, quantity, measure, etc., possessed 
by an object is rendered in Russian by a noun in the in- 
strumental case. 


Strongly built. Kpén0xs croménionwt. 

He is kind hearted. Ont Joop Aymdn. 
Richinremembrances. Borart socnomma4uiamwa. 
Ahouseten yardshigh. Aomt sumanGw BB AecaTD Apzons. 
A plank an inch thick. Aock& ToumHn6w Bb AWK. 
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He is as tall as [. 
He is of my height. } Des pecruns comens: 
Good-looking. Xopé6mt co6dn. 
Bad-looking, ugly. Aypént co6dn. 
To run out, to flow out, sbrrek4ts. To belong, mpanayzexts. 
To run into, to flow into, Buajats. To dress, OAbBATS. 
To stand, croats. To dress oneself, oaSpArsca. 
To be reflected, orpamatsca ; perf. asp. oTpa3irtca. 
I am shorter than he, fl aume er6 péctom. 
He is taller than I. On’ shine Mend pécToNs. 


Exerciss LXXXI. 


Who are these young ladies ?—These young ladies walk- 
ing in the garden are the sisters of that young man going 
into the field.—Is the horse standing there under the tree 
a good one?—It is much better than the one standing by 
(y) the well.—Who has gone in the country ?—The young 
officers who came here yesterday from abroad.—Which 
Russian Czar always liberally rewarded his servants ’—Peter 
the Great always liberally rewarded men that served him 
faithfully—Which pupil did the master punish?—He only 
punished the pupil that did not know his lesson.—Is it 
true that the Volga, which flows into the Caspian Sea, runs 
out of a lake and not from the hills ?—The river Volga, 
which runs out of the lake Ciliger (Ceiureps), flows into the 
Caspian Sea.— Which is the most important river in the south 
of Russia ?—The rivers Dnieper and Bug are the most im- 
portant.—Give this erying child a little milk and (with) 
sugar.— Does everybody prefer glory to money ?—There are 
people that prefer money to glory—Do you want to go 
with me to the theatre ?—No, we would rather go fora 
walk.—The rays of the rising sun are reflected in the clear 
waters of the lake as in a looking glass.—Which clerk did 
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you order to write the letters ?—TI ordered the clerk who 
lives in my brother’s house.—Tell the children who are 
dressing in the nursery that it is time for them to go to 
school.— Where does the laundress live that brought us the 
linen ?—She lives in the house belonging to my nephew. 
Who is going abroad to-morrow ?—The rich officer who . 
married the sister of our neighbour Mrs. B.—Will the 
countess’s niece who is going to marry the brave colonel be 
with you to-morrow ?—Only her aunt, the countess who 
last year married the rich prince, will be with us to-morrow. 


Exercise LX XXII. 


Has she decided upon going with you in the country? 
Yes, she is going with us, but abroad and not in the 
country.—Do you believe in his being the most diligent 
pupil in the school?—No, I do not believe it.—Did you 
tell the children walking in the garden with their master, 
that it is time for them to come into the room ?—Yes, I 
told them.—Walking in the fields is pleasanter than walk- 
ing in the streets.—Do you like reading ?—Yes, I like 
reading and drawing.— What is the matter with this child? 
It has sore eyes.—What is the matter with you?—I have 
a pain in the back.—Have you the toothache ?—Yes, I have 
the toothache.—Why did you not come to us yesterday? 
Because I had a headache.—Why do you walk so slowly? 
Because I have pains in my feet; I was walking about the 
town the whole of yesterday.—How old is your friend? 
He is older than I by five or six years.—How many years 
is your brother younger than you?—He is three years 
younger than I, he is the youngest in our family.—Is your 
sister writing f—No, she is not.—Why does she not write? 
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Because she has a sore hand.—Why does not your nephew 
go out /—Because he has sore feet.—What is the matter 
with your aunt ?—She has a pain in her cheek.—Is your 
house as high as that one ?—My house is higher than that 
one by a great deal.—You are very pale (in the face) to-day, 
Countess, are you unwell?—I am worse to-day; I have asore 
throat and a pain in my side.—How is your niece? 
Thank you, she is better.—Is your brother taller or shorter 
than you ?—He is much shorter than I.—Is the colonel’s 
wife good-looking ?/—She was good-looking when she was a 
little younger.—Who may hope to receive reward f—The 
pupils learning diligently and obeying their masters will be 
rewarded.—Tell the boy dressing in the nursery that his 
master wishes to see him.—The master who wished to speak 
to the boy, has gone away long ago.—Which banker has 
bought these large forests?—-The banker who married the 
Baroness’s daughter two years ago. 


FORTY-FIRST LESSON.—Copors népsari Ypors. 


Or THE PassiIvE PaRTICIPLE. 
O pasyactia Crpagaterbnoms. 


Passive participles are formed from active verbs only. 
As verbal adjectives they have both the declinable and in- 
declinable forms, the latter being used with the auxiliary 
verb 6siTb, ‘to be,’ to form passive verbs. 

The passive participle combines the meaning of the re- 
lative pronoun xoropbiit, ‘who,’ ‘which’ or 4to, ‘ which,’ 
‘that,’ and the verb it is derived from, as: 

The book (which is) read by me ork qaTéenaa MOOD. 
(which I read). Kura, koTépy0 4 YHTAND. 


Children (who are) loved by their Afra, adduue cpolimm pogitesavn. 
parents. 
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Oss. 1.—The subject in a passive sentence is put in the 
instrumental case. 


The passive participle as part of the verb has two tenses, 
the present and past. 


A. The declinable present participle passive denotes a 
duration of the action, and is formed from the first person 
plural of the present indicative by changing the termination 
mM? into Mbit, feminine Maa, neuter moe: 


Yntiews, we read ; wHnT4exwi, read, which is being read. 
Atuaews, we do; atuaemuit, done (usually), which is being done. 


The indeclinable present participle ends in m+, feminine 
Ma, neuter MO: 


The book is read. Kalra yaTsewa. 

The child was loved. Aatdé 66110 110640 

The mother was loved. Martb 6n44 s06HMa. 
They were loved. Oud 66118 s0uME. 
The book will be read. Kaira 6¥ fers waTiema. 


The houses will be built. Aoma O¥AyTD cTpOaMn. 


Passive participles ending in embiii (indeclinable ems) are 
formed from verbs of the first four classes, as : 


Yntaw, I read ; yataemuitt, read. 
Hany, I write; onmémi, written. 


Participles in ombiii, are formed from verbs of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth classes, having the first person 
singular in y, preceded by a radical consonant or by a: 


Sosy, I call; s0pémniit, called. 

Besy, Llead; peaGuuit,lead, Rect 
Kay, I mow ; *H6MuH, mown. 

Tany, I draw; Tar6unit, drawn. 
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conjugation, ¢.e. from the ninth and tenth classes : 
40611, love; mo6uuuit, loved. 


Buy, I see; BaABMBH, seen. 


Passive participles are declined like adjectives, and agree 
with their antecedent in gender, number, and case: 


Letters received by us alwayscon- iicbhMa, morydheutia wawm peers CO 
tain pleasant news. AépmaTb Bb ceOB upidtawa a> 
picria. 
We have already answered the let- Mu yaé oteéraim ga miicewa, nosy- 
ters received by us from our WeHHNA HANH OTS BAMAXS PO 
parents. Autezeli. 


The past passive participle denotes an accomplished action, 
and is formed from the past tense by changing 1, into HbIi, 
Tht (indeclinable Hb, Tb) : 


Guta, I have read ; y#tanauit, read, which has been read. 
fl téps, I rubbed ; téprmit, rubbed. 


Oss. 2.—Participles in tI, Tb, are formed from verbs of 
the third, sixth and eighth classes, and from some monosyl- 
labic verbs of the first class: 


Ros613, I pricked; rdésotttt, pricked. 
Kast, I squeezed ; m4tTHi, squeezed. 
Tauyat, I drew; tAgsyTHit, drawn. 
Mut, I washed ; witht, washed. 
Bab, to beat; outwit, beaten. 


Oss. 8.—In forming the past participle from dissyllabic 
and polysyllabic verbs the tonic accent must be replaced, as: 
Gnrast, I read; aitant, read. 


Tuc4at, I wrote; miicagt, written, 
Tanyiat, I drew; TanyTh, drawn. 
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In forming the past participle from the infinitive the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed: 


Participles in Thi, rb, are formed from verbs having for 
their final letter of the root either one of the liquids 4, a, P, 
or the vowels 4, u, 5, y, BI: 


Kos-61b, to prick; = past partic. xéuo-Ts. 
IIpun-atb, toreceive; . . DDpHAAa-Th 


Bu-th, to beat $ ° . 6H-TD. 
Mul-Tb, to wash ; ° . MbI-TB. 
Ilt-th, to sing; ° . D6-Th 


And also from all verbs ending in nytb: 


Tnytp, to bend ; past partic. rHyTs. 
Asuyts, to move; ‘ . ABHHYTS. 


All other verbs form their past participle in ali, HB: 


Seats, to call ; past partic. aban. 
Chats, to sow ; . «+ chant. 
Beati, to carry ; ° « Besénn 


Some few verbs of the first and eighth classes have a 
double termination in the past participle, t.e.Tb and a5, 
the latter not being used in ordinary conversation : 


Bats, to beat ; past partic. 6uTb and Olea. 
Ayayts, to blow ; ‘ - AYS8YTS and AyHoBéet. 


Past participles in at, when changed into the declinable 
form take an additional a, before the termination, as: 


Fitant, read ; decl. form. yitannwit. 
Céaus, sOWD $ e . chasnutt. 
Cri3zaat, told ; ° . Ccka3anauit. 


Oss. 4.—Verbs of the seventh and eighth classes follow 
the above rule in compound verbs only, as 


Béjewd, lead ; négenniti—npaséjenanit. 
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Crpiiment, shorn ; crpa:meanii—ocrpa menu. 
Itaéut, valued ; néseani—onsaénnuit. 
Aw6senb, loved; 100ueHhii—boss61eH na. 


Each, every, 
Every (sort), 


Ramabiit, distributive. 
Bcikiii, collective. 


Oss. 5.—hamjpiit answers the question ‘ who?’ ‘ what ? 
and scakiii the question ‘ what kind, or sort ?” 


Each one must think of him self. 

Why do you not give a book to each 
of them ? 

Because each of them has one. 


Else, 


Nobody else, no one else. 


Something else. 


In, 


In a week. 
In two days. 


He who—that, 
She who—that, 
Did you write to the same man that 
I did? 
I wrote to him whom you ordered 
me to write to. 


Back, 


To come back, 


Do you come back? 

I come back, 

I will give it to him who will come 
back. 


Ramauit AOimen® sa66TmTECA 0 Cabs. 

Orgeré BI He Aaéte 00 REATS Kam 40- 
MY H3b HEX? 

Horomy 3To y Ram 4aro ects KaHTA. 


Hu6ii, apyroi. 


Hakté #6. 
Hakté Apyrdéit. 

YTo HHOY Ab HHGe. 
Wo aa6y Ab Apyrdée. 


Yépest (with the acc.). 
épest nes baw. 

Yépeab Aba AHA. 

Tors, KoTépbrii. 

Ta, KoT6pag. 


Hanaciin BH TOMY, KOTOpOMy = sBa- 
machst? 

A Hanwcaat Tomy, RoTSpouy sw opa- 
Kasai8 MHS HalEcats. 


Ha3aqn. 
Bosspamarteca. 
Bossparurteca, perf. asp. 


BosspamaerTecb Bhi? 

fl Bosspamy4socn. 

H gat Sto TOMY, KOTSpHM BOsBpa- 
THTCA. 
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To count, to calculate, 


To consider (to think), 


They are counting the trees in the 


garden. 
We consider him an honest man. 


Whole, entire (perfect), 


All our tumblers are perfect. 

We saw at his house a whole bottle 
of wine. 

In the whole town you will not find 
such wines as we have. 

A broken glass. 


Soon, quickly, fast, 


The spring will come soon. 
He was walking so fast that we could 
not follow him. 


To leave, ocraBiaTh ; 

To invite, uparaam4tp, 
To touch, Tporats ; 

To print, negatats ; 

To ornament, yKpaulats 5 
To build, crpéuts; 

To arm, BOOpy KAT 3 

To cast, BLIIHBATS ; 

To call, to name, HagblBats ; 
To sell, mpogaBits ; 

To erect, BO3ABHrATS ; 


perf. 


Cyutats, gov. the acc. perf. 
asp. COCTHTATB. 
Caurats, gov. the instr. 


On canrirs AepéBba BB Cady. 


Mu cumriems ero a¢cTeWMS Tc40B5- 
KOM. 


I[banid, pecs. 


Bes Halim cTak4aW yBAtl. 

Mu Buabim y Heré nhayo OytihuKy 
Bandi. 

Bs niuoms ropogt we ckimere Taksx> 
BWHB, KakB y HACt. 

Pa36HtT0e CTeE«O. 


Cropo. 


| Cx6po nacryuuTs pecua. 


OHB MéiJb TakB CROPO, ITO MBX HO 
morad cabA0BaTb 88 HAM, 


asp. OCTABRTB. 
npursackts, 
TPOWYTb. 
Baneyatats. 
yEpAcutTb. 
DocTpoarts. 
BOOPY KUT. 
BbIAHTb. 
Ha3BaTb. 
IPOAiTb. 
BO3ABMIHYTB. 


To reward, Harpamjitb ; governs the acc. and the instr. 


Exercise LX XXIII. 


To whom were presented the books, bought by your 
brother ?—They were given to the most diligent pupil. 


x 
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Who gave you this figure of a dog cast in (a3t) bronze. 
This figure of a dog cast in bronze was given to me by 
a rich foreigner.—By whom was it sold to him ?—I do not 
know.—Did they bring (mpusecta) already the horses bought 
yesterday at the horse-mart ?—The horses of which you 
speak are not yet brought, but the horse bought of the rich 
peasant is already brought.—What books did they buy ? 
They bought a few books ornamented with drawings.—TIs 
the drink prepared from rye sweet ?—No, it is sour, but it 
is a very wholesome drink.—When did you receive the let- 
ters sent by me yesterday ?—I received them to-day early 
in the morning.—Have you seen Alexander’s column? 
Yes, I have, on the top of this column, erected in honour of 
the Emperor Alexander the First, stands an angel cast in 
bronze.—Are you acquainted with the foreigners invited by 
me to dinner?—I do not know the foreigners invited by 
you.—Where were the stolen goods found ?—They were 
found in the locksmith’s house.-—Where were these books 
printed ?—At B. D’s., at St. Petersburg.—By whom are 
the diligently learning children loved and rewarded ?—The 
children learning diligently are loved and rewarded by the 
kind master.—Was this lady-pupil rewarded last year ? 
Yes, she was rewarded for good behaviour.—W hat did they 
reward her with ?—They rewarded her with a book. 


Exercise LXXXIV. 


Have the letters been received by them ?—They were 
received long ago.—By whom were they sent ?—They were 
sent by my nephew.—Were the letters printed or written ? 
They were written by the clerk of my nephew, who sent 
them.—By whom were you received ?—We were received 
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by the amiable hostess.—Did they give each of these soldiers 
some money ?—Some money was given to all the soldiers. 
By whom was the money given ?—By the brave colonel. 
Will your brother return from the country soon ?—He will 
be back to-morrow.—He who writes (will write) an exercise 
without any fault shall be rewarded.—Have you ever seen 
the emperor ?—We never saw him.— What were you doing 
the whole morning ?—I was reading the whole morning. 
Are the panes of the window in your room unbroken ? 
Only one pane is broken, all the others are perfect.—When 
will your family return from abroad ?—They (it) will be 
back in a fortnight.—By whom is this likeness drawn? 
It is drawn by a celebrated painter—What was broken ? 
The tumbler and the wine-glass were broken.—Was there 
anything -else broken ?—There was nothing else broken. 
Which fortresses were built by our kind king ?—No fortress 
as yet has been built by him.—Are brick houses as warm 
as wooden ones ’—Houses built of wood are much warmer 
than those built of brick.—Was the bride dressed well ? 
She was in a dress made of white satin, all her lady-com- 
panions (friends) were also beautifully dressed.—What a tall 
man that is!—Yes, he is very tall.—Which of these two 
sisters do you think the prettier ?—She who is more like 
her mother, the elder. 


FORTY-SECOND LESSON.—Cépors sropéi Ypérs. 
Or tHe Gerunp.—O abenupusactin. 


Besides the participles, or verbal adjectives, there are also 
the gerunds, or verbal adverbs, formed from verbs. These 
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express the circumstances accompanying the action, and for 
this reason are classed among the adverbs; 


When did you meet him ? 

I met him going to the garden. 

How was he reading ? (in what po- 
sition.) 

He was reading sitting. 

Were you also reading sitting t 

No, I was reading at one time stand- 
ing and at another lying down. 


Koraa Bai BCTpbtnsm er6? 

HAY BD Cagh, a BCTPSTELS ers. 

Kakt (Bb KakOM> D010mCHig) INTSIS 
onb? 

Ost GHT41s CHAA. 

Yuta 48 BL TOme Chaat 

HtTb, A YAT46 TO CT6A, TO 46M, 


Gerunds, like participles, are active or passive, and ge- 
nerally combine the meaning of the action expressed by the 
verb and that of the conjunction: Korga4, ‘when;’ nok, 
‘while ;’ méaay ThMB Kak, ‘whilst;’? n6crb tor6 Kags, ‘after,’ 
and such like; thus, the verb caybit, ‘I was sitting,’ in 
the following phrases, 


A yarn Kora’ cashes. 
Al roBopaib Bb TO BpéMa Raks CTOAID. 


Whilst IT was seated I was reading. 
I spoke at the time I was standing. 


may be just as well rendered by the gerund cua, ‘sitting,’ 
aS ¢ 
Cita, A WATarb. 
Ctéa, € TOBOpHa. 


I was reading sitting. 
I spoke standing. 


A. Active gerunds have no gender or number, but only 
inflexions to mark the present or past tense. 


The present gerund expresses an action that is com- 
menced and still continues, and is formed from the third 
person plural of the present indicative by changing the 
termination into § or yu (1098), as: 


Atuawrs, they do; atsaa, xbsanqn, doing (whilst they do). 
Cosopdrh, they say ; roBopd, saying (when they say). 
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Gerunds in a are formed by changing the termination 
10TL, ATS into a, as: 


"YstawtTs, they are reading ; wHTAaA, reading (when they read). 
46aTb, they love ; 4064, loving (when they love). 


Oss. 1.—The termination s, when preceded by m, 4, m 
or I, is changed into a, as: 
Acpmars, they hold ; gepm-&, holding. 


Taasyrp, they ery; 1449-a, crying. 
Cotmars, they hurry ; cutm-8, hurrying. 


The terminations 10494, vin, of gerunds are derived from 
OTB, yTb by changing T+ into 44H, as: 


Atsawrs, they do ; 4tiaw4eH, doing. 
Dunryrs, they write ; numy4s, writing. 


Ops. 2.—The gerunds of verbs ending in ayts want the 
termination a, and have only the form in yuu, as: 


SOnytb, to feel cold ; sf6nyan, feeling cold. 
Céxnytb, to be drying ; coxny4a, drying. 
Toay¥tb, to sink ; Tony 4A, sinking. 

Tauytb, to draw ; Tiny4ya, drawing. 


On the other hand the gerunds of verbs having the third 
person plural in ars, arb, have not the form in 10un, y4H, 
but in 4 (a) only, as: 


Besirs, they order ; Bead, ordering. 
inate, they value ; 1ba4, valuing. 
Aw6arTB, they love ; 1064, loving. 


Notz.—The termination a, in gerunds of verbs of perf. 
asp. denotes an accomplished action, as: 


Yeuaa, after having seen. | Woxsondca, having bowed. 
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The past gerund denotes that the action was just com- 
pleted when another began, and is formed from the past 
participle active by changing mii, into 4, as: 


Topopasmii, { speaking ; 


GuT4smitt, aga ; 


he who spoke ; 


he who read; 


} rosopuss, after having spoken. 


} qaTast, having read. 


Oss. 3.—The termination 1, used chiefly in literature, 
in ordinary conversation is superseded by the termination 


IH, as: 


Tosopisms, having spoken ; instead of ropopiiss. 


Aw6uisma, having loved ; 


After having written the letter I 
sealed it (I sealed the letter 
when I had written it). 

Wishing to sell his horse, he took it 
to the market; but finding no 
buyer, he brought it back. 


Having sent the letters to the post, 
they went out. 


A10ONBD. 


Hanacash OHCbMG, A SaNeyATars erd 
(a 8aneviTars oHCbMO KOrgd Ha- 
nacks eré). 

Res4a DposaTb cBow 15 Mass, ONS H0- 
BéIb ed 18 PHIUOKb, HO He Ha- 
méAWH HH OAWOTS HoKynatedm, 
DPHBEIb e& O6patTso. 

Oropasusua (oTmpasast) nacbMa fa 
n6aty, OHM BLIGH CO Appa. 


The past gerund of reflective verbs takes the termination 
Bilan and not Bb before cb (ca), as: 


Having become, afuasmact, not sé1aRce. 
Having learnt, yaaBUIHCcb, not yascb. 


B. The passive gerund has a compound form, being 
formed by adding the participle passive to the gerunds 
OyayauH, ‘being,’ and 6p1ep (6o1smH) ‘having been,’ of the 
auxiliary verb 6niTb, ‘ to be,’ as: 

Present, By Ay38, Parnas being read. 


Past, bust witaat, having been read. 
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Oss. 4.—The passive gerunds are little used in the 
Russian language of the present day. | 


Each other, 
One another, 


Apyrs apyra. 


Oss. 5.—The pronouns each other and one another are 


expressed by Apyrb Apyra, Apyrb Apyry, ete. 


The first of 


these two words is always in the nominative ; hence, if 
there be any preposition in English, it must be put between 


them in Russian. 


They love each other. 
They treated each other politely. 


They spoke evil of each other. 


To try (to attempt), 
More than once I tried to get per- 
mission. 
He attempted to speak to her. 


We tried the new wine, but it was 
not to our taste. 


I cannot possibly, 
Possibly, 


Could you come to me to-morrow ! 


I cannot possibly. 


To knock against, at, 


To knock at the door. 
He knocked at the window. 


Ond 400aTS APYrb Apy¥ra. 

Ont OOXOAHIHCh APyrb Ch APYTOND 
BCH IHBO. 

Oni ropopHia AYPHO Apyrs o Apyrs. 


Ilpitatsca, MOMBITATECA. 

II p66osatb, nompddosats. 

He pa3b yb a OBITAICA NOLyITh 
no3sBoiéBle. 

OHS DNTAICA TOBOPHTS Cb ACW. 


Muy npdé6opain nd6soe Baad, HO ond 
HaM> He 00 BRYCy. 


Mats neso3MoxHO, 
Bo3momuHo. 


Bosm6KHO 4H BaMB Opilith KO MBP 


sABtpa ? 
Mus weso3Mémno. 


Cryyétb, cryaatsca Bb (with 
the acc.). 


Cry3aTbca BB ABEpb. 
Out nocTyy4ica Bb OREO, 
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Against, 


I knocked my elbow against the 
corner of the table. 
He stumbled against the door-step. 


To ascend, 


O, 06. 


A yui6s ce6’ adKots 06% From cro- 
48, 
Out COOTEHYACA O DOpors. 


Bocxogitb Ha, with the ace. 


perf. asp. B30iiTH. 


Ond Bocxoatim na Sty répy gpa pasa 
Baoulit 4m OHH yme BA ropy? 


They ascended this hill twice. 
Have they already ascended the 
hill? 


No, they are at the foot of the hill, . Hrs, of y nogémen ropéi. 


To weep, 144KaTb. 
Lamentation, n4a73. 


To sob, priate. 
The sobbing, sob, pnadute. 


Fo take leave of. Hpomatsca ct (with the inst.). 
To speak ill of. Tosopitrs A¥pxo o. 

To go to war. Yroguits Ha Bohny. 

On a visit. Ch BusiToMs. 


Departure, orsé343. | Arrival, spiéays. 
To learn, ysnas4ts ; perf. asp. yants. 


To see (to have an interview with). BuAarsca Cb, mOBHAaTECA CE (with the 
instrumental), 


Exercise LXXXV., 


Where is her pretty little sister ?—She is in the garden, 
sitting on a little bench, and is reading the little book given 
her by our kind master.—Why are you not with her? 
After having learnt my lessons, and having asked the per- 
mission of the master, I will also go to the garden.—Will 
you come back soon ?—After reading a few fables and walk- 
ing a little we will come back.—When will you return me 
my book ?—After having read it, I will return it to you 
immediately—Whom is he seeking ?—His master, but, 
not seeing him, he is coming back.—Are all the clerks in 
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his office writing sitting ?—No, some write standing.—May 
we go into the garden ?—No, you cannot go there, because 
there was pouring rain the whole of the morning, and now it 
is very dirty in the garden.—Did they go for a walk know- 
ing that I did not give them permission ?—No, they went 
thinking that you would allow them to do so.—Do you 
expect the same tailor that I do ?—Yes, I expect him whom 
you expect.—Did the mother speak to her son who was 
going to the war /—No, she only embraced and kissed him, 
weeping and sobbing bitterly — Was the sister of the young 
soldier going to the war joyful ?—No, taking leave of him, 
she also wept bitterly—Who is there, knocking at the 
door ?—It is the servant whom you sent for the wine. 
Does he know that whilst speaking ill of his acquaintances 
he also speaks ill of himself—No, not knowing this he 
spoke ill of his acquaintances.—Which of you has most 
pencils ?—He has most, he has three more than I. 


Exercise LXXXVI. 


Did you see (have you had an interview with) the Count 
and the Countess B ?—Yes, having learnt of their arrival I 
went to them on a visit, but had to come back without 
seeing or (and) speaking to them.—Did your brother send 
the wine back to the merchant '—Yes, my brother after 
trying the wine found that it was bad, and, calling the 
servant, ordered him to take it back to the merchant. 
What did you forget to say ?—In ordering him to write 
these letters I forgot to tell him that they must be sent 
to the Post-Office immediately.— Wishing to make a present 
to my brother, but not knowing the place of his abode he 
wrote to me, asking me to tell him where my brother 
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lived.—Is your tea strong?—After trying it I will tell 
you.—Did he buy a horse ?—Yes, after selling his best 
cow, he bought a grey horse.—After punishing her son the 
mother wept herself.—Is the merchant honest ?—One could 
not call him dishonest, but, in selling his goods, he never 
forgets his interests—Is the view from the hill fine? 
After ascending the hill you will see the town surrounded 
by flourishing meadows and gardens.—Are they often at 
each other’s houses ?—They often go to one another.—Did 
you laugh at each other ?—No, on the contrary, we were 
very polite to one another.—Why did you not come to us 
the day before yesterday ?—I had a severe head-ache, and 
I could not possibly come. 


FORTY-THIRD LESSON.—Copors rpérii Ypéxs. 


All persons of the present indicative are formed from 
the third person plural present in the following way : 


A. Verbs, having the third person plural in orp or yn, 
form the first person singular by cutting off tm: 

3ni-wTh, they know ; 3H4-w, I know. 
Bep-y1t, they take ; Gep-y, | take. 

The second and third singular, and the first and second 
persons plural are formed by changing tors or yrs inte 
Clb, €Tb, CM’, ETE : 

Sni-wrs, they know ; sn4enmm, thou knowest ; an4ert, ete. 


Bep-y1?, they take ; Gep-éuib, thou takest ; Gep-ers, etc. 


B. Verbs, having the third person plural in ats or ats, 
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form the first person singular by changing ats into 1, and 
aTb into y: 

Crpé-ars, they build ; crpé-w, I build. 

Kpa4-4rn, they cry ; xpay-y, I cry. 


The second and third person, and the first and second 
person plural, are formed by changing att or arb into HUB, 
HTb, HM, HTC: 

Bes-art, they order ; Bei-Hmb, thou orderest ; Be-JHTb, etc, 
Kpa4-Srs, they cry ; Kp#4-durb, thou cryest ; KPHINTS, etc. 


Ozss. 1.—The past tense preceded by if or whether is 
rendered in Russian by the present with the particle au, as: 


They wanted to know if we were Oni xorhan anatb BAUME 4H MbI TYAA. 
going there. 

We doubted whether he really often Mul commBpiuuch, ABHCTBHTeIbHO 48 
invited him. OHB FACTO UPHrsamaers erd. 


Or THE POTENTIAL AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 


The potential and subjunctive moods of other languages 
are rendered in Russian by adding the particle 61 to the 
past tense indicative : 


I would (or should) have. A AMBID On. 

Would she have t Hutua 4H Out on’? 

I should have writtenif I had any 4 Hauncius Ou, écam On 6nd y MeHA 
paper. 6ymara. 


The particle 61 gives emphasis to the word it follows, as : 


He would write to youif he were On On nanaciit Bab, écan Ob eMY 


allowed. NO3BO1H4B. 

He would write to you, but to me Ob Bad OM HANACaIS, HO MBS On 
he would not, He HanACait. 

He would have written to you a © Uacbudé 6m ond wanucast, BO Aénert 
letter, but not have sent any He N0CLa1% OW. 
money. 


He would have writen to youifhe Ont sanmc4is 6b Bam éciu Ob MOIS. 
could. 
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That, to, roost. 


Oss. 2.—The potential is expressed in Russian also by 
the particle 91661, (Slavonic 4a61), added to the past tense 
of the indicative : 


I wish that you would go with us. Al mera T7166 BH HOM Ch BAwE. 
He sent his son money that he Oat nociaid cBoemy cuHy AéHers, 

might buy a horse. YTOOb! OH KY THIS CeOb 10m41b- 
He wanted her to write. Ost me1415 3T66M Ona OMChsa. 


Oss. 3.—The past tense in subjunctive form expresses 
often the present and future tenses, as: 


I should like now to have a talk Al tenépp mez4rb OW (pres. ) noraBe- 


with you. PHT Cb BAM. 
Oh, would that the day cameatlast. Ax, cam 6b CROpbe Ach BacTam 
(fut.). 


The particle G1 can be added to the past tense of each 
of the aspects, as: 


Imperfect Aspect . . A xH4ait On, I would be throwing. 

Perfect Aspect. . «. § BkiRHAaID 6H, I would have thrown out. 
Iterative Aspect. . . A KH AbIBaID 661, I would throw (repeatedly). 
Perf. Asp. of Unity. .  xunya> 6m, I would throw (once), etc. 


Oss. 4.—The subjunctive form of the verb is often 
superseded in Russian by the imperative, which in such 
case does not agree in person with the subject, as: 


Were I now in the country I should Byab a (écim On A ObIa%) TenCpE 5% 


not be now under treatment. Aep¢aat, 4ecvdTbca Mas He ops- 
MmsOcb Obl. 
Had he spoken always the truth he = Tosopd ont (crn OH 08% rosopiss) 
would be trusted now. Beeraa upaBay, emy nostpmat 
On Tenépb. 


Oss. 5.—Should, would and other auxiliaries of the 
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potential mood are rendered by 621, in conjunction with the 


verb: 


He would go out if the weather were 
fine. 

I should purchase that picture if I 
had enough money. 


Had we known it. 


Had they seen me. 
Had I riches I should be happy. 


Ought, should, 


I ought to write, but I have no paper. 


He ought to have written. 


I May (perhaps), 


Oss. 
rendered by mOmers 6bITB. 
I may go if he come. 


I might go if he came. 


Then, 


6.—May and might, 


Ont Bumeib 6b 43% AOMy CcanOH 
nordga 6b4a xopémiaa. 

Al kyosib On Ty KapTauy écam On y 
meud 64110 AOBOIBHO ACHers. 

{ Safin Ob MBI STO ? 

Ecid 6b! MBI 38418 §To. 

Bu abi On ond Mend ? 

Byab a (éciu 6 A Obl4b) Gorath, TO 
Obl’ Ob! CIACTINBS. 


aes 
Cabgyers, impersonal verb 
(with the dative). 


A A61ReHb OW OblId (MAS CAS {0BAI0 
61) oucath, 4a ABTS y MeHA Oy- 
wAra. 

Euy catjozaio On sanecdrs. 


Momers Onits. 
implying eventuality, are 
A w4Omere Obits noay écrn Ont upli- 


ACTS. 


A mOmerb ObITS Domeés> On, cA Ob 
OH DPHMEIS. 


fa només Ont, 6can Ob OND UPHWEIB. 


To (tora). 


Oss. 7.—The word then, T0, in a principal preceded by 
a conditional clause is more mpeanienly expressed in Russian 


than in English, as : 


If he had known hin, ther he would 
have spoken to him, 


Ecia O81 O8D ONUb 83HAKOMS Cb HAM, 
TO NOroBopia Obl Cb HAM. 
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Had she pleased him he would have 
married her. 
Shall we find him at home f 
We shall if we come in time. 
He would not come even if you 
called him. 
Alone; by one’s self, 


Has she been there alone all day? 
She was quite alone. 
He is by himself. 
For the first time, 
For the last time, 
Really, indeed, 
He is indeed very kind. 


Itself, 


The linen itself is good, but very 
dear. 


The same, 


He speaks always to the same man, 


The very same, 


To remember, 
To recollect, to think of, 
To recall to mind, 


Grateful people remember good 
done to them. 
We often think of your kindnesses. 


He suddenly remembered he had 
to go out, and left off working. 


Ecia 6W OHA ewY NOHDPABEIAch, #6 
On meniica Ob Ha Hell. 

Sacranewb 4 MBI er6 A6ma f 

Aa, écau upifaéus B6 Bpema. 

QHD He upAMésb Our, Gorm Out AaB 
BH er6 003Ba18. 


Osta. 


Busi an ona tame mbapiit Aenb 0483! | 
Onda On4aA copepmicéano Ofna. 
Ont OAuut. 


Bs népsblii pass. 
Bt nocrbamiit paz. 
Bb caMoMd BIB. 


OnD BD CiMoMb atib Gaenb A06ps- 


Cams m0 ce6$. 

Hosotad cau6 mo ce6é xopémee, 
Oyemb AOporo. 

O,and H TOTb me. 

Oud BCerAd FOBOPTS cb OAH F 
TEMb MC YIOBLEOMD. 

Cosepménn0o—r164B80—r0T5 
caMblif. 

lomputt. 

BcuOmunate. 

Bcnomuats, perf. asp. 





Baarogapane 00,8 OOMHATS CII 
Hoe HMB J06p. 

MBI FACTO BCHOMMHAeMS O BAMIAX} Mh 
JOCTAXB. 

O8> BAPYT't BCUOMBHIS, ITO euy BYA- 
HO Bhilita BH Depectats pabdtas- 
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To understand, 


Imperfect Aspect. 

f nonaM&st, I understood ; 

Mil NOHBMAIH, We understood ; 

A O¥ay, TH OyAemb, etc. DONBMATE, 
I will understand ; 

Mb OY eM NORHMATS, we will under- 
stand, etc.; 

Tlonumail, nonmMaiiTe, understand ; 


To lend, 


He lent him some money. 
He always lends us money. 


To perish, 


For, against, 


Tlonumats. 
Tlouats, perfect aspect. 


Perfect Aspect. 
Al oénaat. 
Mul 0654848. 
Al oolimy, Th Dofiméms, etc, 


Mul DOKMEM, BI DOKMETe, etc. 
Hofiua, notimare. 


Ccymatb, perf. asp. ccyAlith 
(with the instr. c.). 


On® ccy Ass eré Aenbraun. 
Oud Bcersa CcymaeTh HACh ACHbTAMH. 


Pa6nyts,’ 
Hori6ayrts, perfect aspect. 
Ha (govern the accusative). 


Oxs, 8.—In answer to the question “ for how long,” for 


is translated na: 


We have bought bread for the 
whole week, 

They prepared firewood against 
the winter. _ 


To feed, RopM#Ts. 

To provide, saroTésuts. 
Not to fail, ne upemanyts. 
Without fail, nenpewtano. 
Profitable, sox6,;gLilt. 


cd 
To refuse,  heaes, 
OTRA34Tb, p. a. 


Mil kyousH xab6a Ha Ytuyw HeAtun. 


On UPHroroésH4ig APOBd #4 BnMy. 


To trouble, to disturb, 6eanoxdats. 
Subjected, nogs¢pmeanni. 

Cattle, cxors. 

Columbus, Ko1fs6s. 

Compass, rommict. 


To discover, pacrieus 
OTKPLITb, p. a. 
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Exercise LX XX VII. 


Would you buy this profitable estate ?—Had I money 
enough, I would buy it—Would you read it?—I should 
not read it.—Should we find him at home now ?—You 
would not find him.—Would there be any doctors and 
chemists if men were always well ?—If men were not 
subjects to complaints there would be no doctors or chemists. 
Is your friend going with you into the country ?—He 
ought to go with me, for he is not quite well, and the 
country air would do him good.—Could cattle live in cold 
countries without sheds and stables ?—-Cattle would perish 
in winter from cold and hunger, had not man built for 
them good sheds and stables, and provided hay and oats 
against the winter.—W ould your sister invite mine if she 
could ?/—If she could she would certainly ask her.—Can- 
not you lend me a few pounds ?—I would do it if you had 
returned me the money I lent you last week—Had [ 
known that you would refuse my request, I should not 
have troubled you, but have asked somebody else.—W ould 
you come to me if you knew that he was with me?—If I 
knew that, I would without fail—Would not your brother 
go with us into the country ?—He would not. 


ExercisE LX XXVIII. 


Why has God given us two ears and one tongue only ? 
In order that we should listen more and speak less. 
Ought not the servant to call the children ?—It is not 
necessary.— You should ask him for some books.—If [I 
knew he would not refuse, I would ask.— Were you at the 
English plays yesterday —Yes, but had he not come in 
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good time we should not have been able to go out.—For 
whom does this swallow catch flies (méuKa)?—For her 
little ones (kpémka).—Do you know that your little son 
has caught two sparrows ?—Yes, but I do not allow him to 
eatch them.— Would he catch little birds were he allowed 
to do so?—yYes, he would.—What would you do if you 
were allowed to speak ?—Were I allowed to speak I would 
tell all I know of him.—Who discovered America ?—Co- 
lumbus, but he would not have discovered it if he had not 
known the use of the compass.—For how long did you 
come here ?—We came for a month.—Would he under- 
stand it were I to tell it to him?—TI recollect your ex- 
plaining to him the same thing before more than once, but 
he never could understand it-—You are sad, my friend, 
what is the matter with you?—I should be merry were I 
but satisfied.— Would you remain to dine with him if you 
knew that there would be a good dinner ?—No, even then 
I would not.—Do you not wish he were now with us ?—lI 
never wish for what is impossible, for I know he is now 


abroad. 
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FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


Copoks yerséptbit Ypors. 


Or THE BRANCHES OF THE VERB. 
Orpacan Vsar6za. 


Among the inflexions of the verb, there are three to 
which all others are subordinate, and which are the bases 
or roots of three so-called branches. 


The first branch has for its root the first person present 
indicative, from which all the other persons of the present 
indicative and imperative moods, as also present gerund 
and participles, are formed. 


’ The root of the second branch is the past tense of the 
imperfect or perfect aspect, from which are formed the 
past gerund, the participles and the infinitive mood. 


The root of the third branch is the past tense of the 
iterative aspect. 


In the following table are given four verbs exemplifying 
the foregoing. 
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Of the Future—Byaymee ppéma. 
The future tense of Russian verbs is either compound 
or simple. 


a. The compound future is formed by adding the future 
of the auxiliary verbs 6sITb and crtatb to the infinitive of 
the verb of imperfect aspect, as : 


A O¥ay utTs. I will sing. 
TH 6¥jems oft, etc. Thou wilt sing, ete. 
Al cTaay oSTb. I will begin singing. 


TH CTanemb 1ST, etc. Thou wilt begin singing, ete. 


Oss. 1.—The compound future, formed by the help of 
cTany, is used to form the future of inchoative verbs, which 
are of perfect aspect. 


6. The simple future has the form of the present, and 
it follows the same rules as those laid down for the present 


tense, as : 
Crd3atp, to tell ; cramy, ckamems, etc., I will tell, etc. 
Yansith, to astonish ; yAnBiw, yAnsim, etc., I will astonish, ete. 
PSmutb, to decide ; phmy, pbmuum, etc., I will decide, ete. 
Holitu, to go; motiay, noligémp, etc., I shall go, etc. 


Ons. 2.—Only the verbs of perfect aspect have this 


future. 
I saw a herdsman with fifty calves, A Buvbis ta6d¥amaRa ch mATBOAe- 


ninety oxen and a hundred CATbW TeldTaMM, AeBAndcTa OM- 
rams. KAMe HB CTa OapanaMa. 

He ordered his forty dragoons to go —- On Beats cbouM copoRs aparyaaNs 
with those forty uhlans, nolitH cb TbMH CTO copoRS yainaXs. 


In the compound cardinal numerals natsgecats, ‘ fifty,’ 
Mecrbgecith, ‘sixty,’ cémbgecaTs, ‘seventy,’ and pécewb 
AecaTb ‘eighty,’ each part is declined separately, as : 


Gen., dat. and prep. DATHAeCATH, MectTHJccaTA, etc. 
Instrumental nATbIOACCATLID, WCCTbOACCATbD, etc. 
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The numerals jesanécro, ‘ ninety,’ and cro, ‘hundred,’ are 
declined in the singular like substantives in 0, viz. genitive, 
Aepauocta, cta, dative, aepanocty, cry, etc. The numeral 
aesanocro has no plural, and cro has no nominative case in 
the plural, having in the gen. cors, dat. cram, ete. 


Oss. 3.—The numerals copors, AeBanocto, and cto, when 
standing before a substantive, take the inflexion of a in the 
gen., dat., instr. and prep. cases, as: 


Nominative, cépors TCIOBEES, Aepandcro py61zéf, CTO KHETS. 
Genitive, copoxd TeAOBBR, Aepauocta py6uéh, cTa KABrs. 

Dative, copoxd qeresbnaus, Aepandcta py61im, cra Kaurams. 
Instrumental, copox’ qeaopbKaMa, Aeeancta pyOidMa, Cra KeuraMa. 
Prepositional, copoxé desopbeaxt, Aepandcta py6adxt, cra Kalraxs. 


About, Oroi0, gov. the gen. 


I had about a hundred roubles. { Y mend Ot140 6xox0 cra py6uélt. 
Y mend Ot140 py6aéh cro. 


Oss. 4.—‘About’ before a numeral is rendered by placing 
the numeral after the noun : 


I have two roubles. y mend apa py6ud. 
I have about two roubles. Y mend ectb pyOid ABa. 

~ Two hundred, apécta. Six hundred, mectscéTs. 
Three hundred, rtpiicta. Seven hundred, cemscérs. 


Four hundred, yert:pecta. Eight hundred, socewscérs. 
Five hundred, matscérs. Nine hundred, Aesatbcérs. 


Oss. 5.—In the above compound numerals each part 
follows its own declension : 


Nominative, apécra, Tpiicta, ete. 

Genitive, aByxcérb, TpexcéTs, ete. 

Dative, ABYMCT4N%, TpeNCT4aMt, etc. 
Instrumental, ABYMACTaMH, TpemACT4Md, etc. 
Prepositional, 4ByxcT4xb, TpexcTaxt, etc. 
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Without, 


Save, all but, 


They went without him. 
There are in this book forty leaves 
all but three. 


It wants, 


It wants three roubles to make up 
ten. 

It wants a quarter to three o’clock. 

It wants five minutes to five. 


At (of the time), 


At two o’clock. 
After two o’clock. 


Best, gov. the genitive. 


Oak noms 6e3t Hers. 
Bp 6To EHArS cépons amcréss be 
Tpext. 


He goctaérs, impersonal verb, 
governs the genitive. 

Bess. 

He qoctaers tpéxp py6aci yibu 
COCTABATS ACCATE. 


Tpa Jaca 6e3% G¢TBepTA. 
lath 1ac6Bb 6e3% NATH MBDYTS. 


Bs, gov. the acc. and prepos. 


Bb Aba aca, 
Bb Tpéthemb Wacy. 


Oss. 6.—For the hours the preposition Bb governs the 
accusative case, before the cardinal, and the prepositional 


before the ordinal numerals. 


What time is it f 

It is two o’clock. 

At what o’clock ? 

At two o'clock. 

After six (in the seventh hour). 
Half-past one. 

Past one o'clock. 

Five minutes past one. 


Koropuit aac ¢ 

Apa wacé. 

BB KOTOpPOM? Facy ? 
Bp Aba 4acd, 

BB ceAbMOmb Facy. 
Tosopuina BTopéro. 
Bropéii qact. 

Hath MHHYTS Bropdro. 


Oss. 7.—The word ‘ past’ before the hour is rendered iD 
Russian by the ordinal numeral of the hour which follows: 


At a quarter past two. 
At twenty minutes past twelve. 


Bb aérseptb tpéTbaro. 
Bt ABAAaTb MBHYTS Oépearo. 
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To (of the tame), 
Five minutes to two, 


Ata quarter to three. 


It wants twenty minutes to ten. 


To strike (of hours), 
It strikes, 


The clock is striking. 

Did the clock strike $ 

It struck five. 

It is going to strike two. 
It is but nine at most. 

At three o’clock precisely. 


The hour, o’clock, 


In how many hours did he get to 
the village t 

In five hours. 

At what o'clock did he go out of 
town ? 

At fivo o’clock. 


By, 
One by one, 


Hand him the things down one by 
one. 
They went one by one. 


To come by, 


How did he come by such a large 
fortune ? 

He is supposed (they say) to have 
inherited half a million from 
his grandfather. 


Best. 


Aba yach 6e3% NATH MABYTS. 

Bb Tpa 6e3b WeTB¢épTH. 

Bb tpa aéTBepta TpéTbArO. 

Bs Accath 6e3b ABAAQATH MHBYTS. 
Bb COpORS MHHYTS Aecataro. 


bats, perf. asp. mpo6ars. 
Bérs, impers. v. (past Ot40, 


future Oygers Guth. 
Yacht ObWTB. 
Buin 48 yack? 
Bus0 NATb YacéBB. 
Hpo6bers Aba yaca. 
Tenépb ma6ro ITO AéBATS FacdBS. 
P6sHO Bb TpH Iacd. 


dacs. 


BO CK64bKO Gac6Bb AOE’ OBB AO 
aepésug ? 

Bb DATb YaCcéBD. 

Bb RKOTOPOMB GacY BHIMeIb ORB 3b 
répoja ¢ 

Bb DATb WacdoBb. 


3a, gov. the instrumental. 


Oqius 3a Apyrims. 
Mayan euy Béma OAnY 3a Apyrdit. 


Oat Man OAKHD 3a APYTHNB. 


I piodpbrars, npiodpécrs. 


Kakp uplodptas ob taxde orpémaoe 
cocTodsie % 
FopopaTb, ITO OB NOAYWHID D0I- 
MBLI16Ha Bb RacIh{CTBO OTS CBO- 
 eré absa. 
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To come to, by, 


How did he come by this honour ? 
How does he come to be invited ? 


To have occasion, 


Will there be any occasion for him 
to? 

There will be no occasion. 

Was there any occasion for him to 
write f 


To come to know, 
To find out, 


If he should come to know of it. 

How did you find out where he 
lives ? 

He was found out. 


At once, 
Only once, but once, 
Once again, 


We shall go to him only once more. 


Single, only, eqdactsenonlt. 
Capacity, 
Aptitude, 
Talent, aapt, TalaBTB. 
Gift, gap. 

Gifted, osapéanutt. 


} cnocé6nocts. 


Aoctarats, AocTurAyTe. 


Kar AOcTHrs 08% droit aécte ? 
Kant Aoctaraers On} uparsamcsia ? 


Hymuo, gov. the dative. 
HY a0 1H OY ACTS emy ? 


He 6¥AeTs BY RHO. 
H¥80 18 66140 eu nacats: 


Ysnasats, perf. asp. y3Harb. 


Ecin Ob! OHS Y8H4ib 06% Stoms. 
Kagb BH y3uadH ryt ORD MaBeTs ? 


Er6é y3uai8 (08% 61% y3Hant). 


Bapyrt. 
TO1bKO OAHHD pass. 
Emé paz. 


Mur nofaéws gb HeEMY TOIBKO eme 
OAuAS pas. 


Cause, mpauisa. 
Governor, Hada1bHHKs, 
To give out, pa3jaBaTb. 
To make up, coctaBidtb. 
Old age, ctapocts. 

Full age, copepmensosSrie. 


Exercise LXXXIX. 


Were there many guests at your neighbour’s ball ?—There 
were about thirty persons—To how many soldiers was 
the wine given that was sent?—The wine sent by the 
governor was given to one hundred and forty-five men. 
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Did all the soldiers like that wine?—No, out of the one 
hundred and forty-five men, ninety did not like it.—How 
many men (soldiers) had the colonel who came here with 
his regiment last week ?—The officer who came to our 
town is not a colonel, but only a captain, and he came here 
with ninety-five grenadiers and forty dragoons.—How many 
pieces of red velvet have I to hand you down?—Hand me 
down about twenty, but one by one—How many in- 
habitants are there in Moscow ?—There are in Moscow 
from three to four hundred thousand souls—How many 
men are now wanting in your regiment ’—There are want- 
ing now three hundred only, but before there were wanting 
seven hundred.—Will there be any occasion for me to buy 
a piano f—No, there will be no occasion, your son will 
learn to play on mine.—Do you think my son will ever be 
able to play the piano as well as your eldest daughter ?—I 
think he will, because he has an aptitude for it, and is also 
very diligent.—Were the swords given out to all the seven 
hundred hussars?—No, of those seven hundred hussars a 
few only wanted swords.—With how many companions 
shall you go from school to the forest ?—AI] of us will go 
to the forest; our four masters with three hundred and 
sixty-three pupils, and three schoolmistresses with two 
hundred and forty-three lady pupils—How many German 
miles are there from Berlin to St. Petersburg ?—About two 
hundred German miles. 


Exercise XO, 


At what o’clock do you go out usually ?—I go out usually 
at nine o’clock in the morning.—What o’clock is it now? 
I do not know for certain, but I think it must be now 
already half-past one, or perhaps a quarter to two.—lIt is 
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not yet a quarter past two ’—Yes, itis almost a quarter. 
Take this book to him this afternoon at a quarter to two or 
at ten or even five minutes to two, but I beg that it be 
not later than two o’clock.—Did you order your coachman 
to come here to fetch you ?—I have no coachman to order, 
but had I one, I would order him to come at twenty 
minutes past ten.— Did you stay long at his grandmother’s ? 
About two months.— Why did you not stay a little longer? 
Because the country life in winter is not very pleasant. 
Was there no other cause ?—No, that was the only cause. 
Did he remain long there ?—Till ten minutes past twelve; 
till half-past twelve-—Will there be any occasion for me 
to wait ?—There will be no occasion for you to wait, as we 
shall be quite ready at a quarter to four.—Is this little 
girl his only child ?—No, besides her he has also five sons 
and four daughters. 


FORTY-FIFTH LESSON.—Cépors nati Ypérs. 


Or THe ImPERATIVE.—lIloperhteabHoe Haksonénie. 


The imperative mood has distinct inflexions only for the 
second person singular and plural, and is formed from the 
first person singular present indicative by changing the 
termination y or 10 into i, H, ii or 5, as: 

Hay, Lam going ; Bau, go. 
Coxny, I dry ; céxan, dry. 
Atsaw, I do; atuali, do. 

Bépw, I believe; Biépb, believe. 
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To form the second person plural te is added to the 
imperative singular, as : 
Hii, go; plural, gaite. 
Céxug, dry; - . MOJIBETEC. 
Atualt, do ; - e Atualite. 
Bbpb, believe; . . Bépsre. 


a. The imperative in & is formed from verbs having the 
first person singular in ¥, 10 accented and preceded by a 
consonant : | 

Dany, I write; nama, write. 
Bes, I order ; seal, order. 

Oss. 1.—Verbs of the tenth class take in the imperative 

an # accented even after a vowel, as: 


Taw, I conceal ; tal, conceal. 


6. The imperative in a unaccented is formed from verbs 
having the first person in y or 10 unaccented and preceded 
by two consonants, both of which remain in the imperative: 

Céxuy, Iam drying; imperative, céxuB. 


Samay, I build ; oe 6) SHIRAB. 
M6sB410, I speak ; - . - MOsBE. 


c. The imperative in it is formed from verbs having the 
first person in y, 10 preceded by. a vowel: 


340, I know; imperative, saat. 


Cut, I dare ; ~ « «  eMbit. 
Tow, I sing; . . « molt. 


Oss. 2.—Verbs of the tenth class have the imperative in 
ii, when the tonic accent falls on the radical syllable, as : 


Crpdéw, I build; imperative, crpott. 
Hox6w, I procure rest; . . nokéi. 


d. The imperative in 5 is formed from verbs having the 
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first person in y, 10 unaccented, and preceded by one con- 
sonant or by 6, 8, 0, mM followed by the euphonic 4, which 
is omitted in the imperative : 

BSpw, I believe ; imperative, BEDS. 

rotdsiw, I prepares; . . . roTésb. 

Crinaw, I sift ; © + «~~ CHO. 


Oss. 3.—The termination 510, of the first person is 
changed into eit, as: 
Iitw, I drink; imperative, neff. 
Bow, I beat ; - « « Get, 
. Abw, I pour ; 2 « «= ACh. 
Oss. 4.—The imperative of the verbs bxats, ‘ to ride,’ 
and kctb, ‘to eat,’ is formed irregularly : nob3maa, 6mb. 


The imperative of verbs of perfect aspect wanting the 
present tense, is formed from the simple future according 
to the foregoing rules, as: 

Hotay, I shall go ; imperative, notad. 
Hanomy,Ishallwrite; . . . Hanuma. 
Catuaw, I will do; » « 6 CABuall. 
Bpémy, I will throw ; © « «  6poce. 

Oss. 5.—The radical consonant of the first person, 
changed into its corresponding consonant for the sake of 
euphony, is restored in the imperative, but the euphonic 4 
when inserted in the first person only is left out, as: 

Bomy (soauts), I lead; imperative, soit. 
Homy (socits), Icarry; . . . HOCH. 
Caxy (caabrs), I seat ; 2 ee) CHAR. 
Kynaw (rynuits), Ibuys . . . Ryni. 
An6aw (406uTb), Tlove; . . . -sn06n. 


The other persons of the imperative are : 
a. The third person, formed by adding the conjunction 
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nycth, (Slavonic aa), ‘let’? to the third person present 
singular or plural : 


Uycr araers, } . WYCTh WATANTS, } 
Aa wZT4ers, let him read ; 4a qTAwTs; let them read. 


Lycrs ropopirs, let him speak ; nyctb ropopéTs, let them speak. 

b. The first person plural, which is identical with the 
first person of the future, and to which in familiar discourse 
the syllable te is usually added, as: 

Cramems or ckamemte, let us say. 
Tlofiaem or noligcute, let us go. 
BosbMéM or BOsbMeMTE, let us take. 


ByAems (or crinem) yyutca, let us study. 
ByAems (or cranemt rosopitb, let us speak. 


Had I done, Cabaait a. 
Had we done, Cybsaii mpi. 


Oss. 6.—The second person singular of the imperative 
is used also with other personal pronouns, but in such case 
it expresses the optative or subjective mood, as: 

Had I done this, I should not now Cabaait a 6T0, MAS He NpPHEMACCE 


have to regret. Gu Tenépp comasbre. 
Had they informed us of it yester- | fait oni BamMb sHaTb O TOMS BIepa, 
- day, we should not have com- Mb He CABialH Ob) TaKOH rpy- 
mitted such a gross error. Golt owmOKH. 


Oss. 7.—The imperative singular, not agreeing in form 
with the subject, is sometimes used also to express reproach 
or astonishment : 


Overburdened with work asIam, aa 3aBadén> TPYAAMH, A H OBE, B 
having to write, to draw and pacyii # ATG #& BanRMAlica 
to read, yet I am expected to emé xoadiictBoms ! 
look after the household ! 

He cajoled them, and 80 they, of Ou 4x3 npHaack’st, B OHM KOHCIHO 
course, told him all they knew packami emy pcé yTo sH428 
about me ! 060 mats! 
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Do go, Tlottah-ra. 


In familiar discourse, to mollify the apparent harshness 
of the imperative form, ka is often added. 


Do come to us. Ipuxojute-ka KB BawB. 
Do sing @ song. Cuélite-Ka oécuw. 


Let, may, Ja. 


All hail the King ! Ala sapasctsyeth Ropdéas. 
Be they allowed. Aa 6YAeTb HM 103B61eH0. 
Thy will be done. Aa Oy ders BOsa TBOA, 


Tiy Kingdom come, Aa upifiaers napcrsie rBoé. 


Oss. 8.—The old Russian form of the third person, the 
imperative with ga, as: 4a dHtéers, ‘let him read,’ ga aH- 
Taiors, ‘let them read,’ is only met with in sacred books, 
and some ejaculatory phrases. 


Oss. 9.—An elliptical form of the imperative is not 
unfrequently supplied by the infinitive, as: n03BaTb ero, 
‘call him,’ but in such instances some idea of necessity or 
obligation is implied : 


Do not make a noise, children (you He mymérts, xbrm! (pu we AOImEM 


must not make a nuise). Tym bTb)- 
Be quiet and know your place ! Morvith! a 3naltre cBoé wtcro! 
No talking ! He ropopiits ! 


Another peculiarity of the Russian language is, that the 
imperative is sometimes expressed by the past tense, as: 


Go away, nomést opod instead of noad mpoqB. 
Coachman, drive away, H3B6u{nK>, N0nIEI ! 


To leave, to abandon, to let, ara 
Octasuts, perfect aspect. 


Leave me your books, Oct4pste Mob BAMIM KAUTA. 
Let that be there. Octasbte Sto Taw. 
The post leaves. + Hora orx6,gTs. 
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To let alone, 


Do let ‘me alone. 
Let it be. 


To let (to permit), 


Did yon let the children go out f 
Not I, but the mistress let them. 


To let (on hire), 


To whom have you let your house f 
I have let it to a (certain) rich 
officer of dragoons. 


To be let, 


Is this house to be let. 
All the houses here are to let. 


Nearly, 


The sack is very heavy, I can hardly 
carry it, and I nearly fell down. 
I nearly said it. 


At, 
Did he do this at your bidding ? 


He did it at my bidding. 


To sketch, pHcozats, HapncoBATD. 
To contradict, nporasopbiats. 

To fall, m43aTb, yuacrs. 

For lack, 8a negocTaTRo¥s. 
Otherwise, 35 upoTusnows cr¥tas. 


OctaButh BL DOKOB. 


OctaBhTe MCHA BD DORGB. 
Ocrdsbte §T0 Bb N0K6S. 


Tlossositb, perf. asp. 10380- 
auth, gov. the dat. of the 
pers. and the acc. of the 
thing. 

O70 BH 003B61HIH ASTAMS BLATH f 

He a, a x03diika HMB D03B64H4a. 


OrjaBaTb, ) Bb HaiiMol, 

Orgats, Bb HacMB. 

Komy 8h 6TAa18 Bb HalimEl CBOR AON ? 

A O6t4jaat eré Bb nalimml OABOMY Gord- 
TOMY ADaryHCKOMY Odagepy. 


Orgaétca Bb HaitMBI. 
Orjaétca 1H STOTS AOMD Bb Halimeyl. - 
Bcb oud 3xbcb OTAAWTCA BD Hallvn. 


Uys we, 4yTb 4yTb He, IVTb 
Ob140 He. 


Mbm6xt Gyenb tAMEIb, CABa MOrY 
er6 necTi, H @ ITA HO yoass. 
4 YTD 66110 He CKa3ast. 


Ilo, with the dative. 


Cabiasb 1H 08% STO 00 BilleMy pA 
ra3dniw ? . 
Ont cybiaip Sto 10 MOeMY UpHRa- 
Bagito. 


The Holy Scripture, cpaméssoe nn- 
c4nle. 

To let know, sasAtb 3HaTb. 

To pour out, HataBaTs, Batts. 

To pour out of, BLLIBBATb, BELIDTS. 
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To trouble one’s self. Besnondatsca. 

Toenter (in the book). Sanucits 3anecté (8b RAMry). 
To call (on a person). Saxosurh, sabxarts. 

The post comes. . data opaxé6suTs. 

The post leaves. Hdara oTxOAurs. 

The orders are (usually) obeyed. Hpuxasisia AcoosnAwTe!. 
The orders are obeyed. Upakasigia acodscean. 


Exercise XCI. 


Order the head clerk to write the letters to our bankers 
and tell him that they must be posted (sent to the post) 
to-day, and do not forget also to tell him to ask the Post- 
master at what o’clock the last post leaves.—The last post, 
sir, leaves at a quarter to eight.—After giving the orders, 
come to my room at ten minutes past two and bring with you 
the letters which you began this morning.—Am [I to bring 
also the bills of exchange, sent to us by the commission 
agent.—If they are not yet entered in the books (then) 
bring them, otherwise do not trouble yourself.—Dress 
yourself and go (nob3xaii, te) to town; on arriving there ° 
go to my lawyer and ask him whether the papers which he 
expects from the minister are already received.—Now you 
may go (cryuaiite); but no, wait, tell him also that I must 
see him.—Your orders shall be obeyed, sir.—Ask your 
sister, if you please, whether she can lend me for a short 
time the book which she received a few days ago from 
Paris.—Go to her to-morrow and ask her yourself.—Why 
did you not let them remain longer in the fresh air? 
Because it was too cold out of doors.— When will you call 
on me?—lI will caJl on you, if possible, on my return journey. 
Do not. beat that little dog, but give it rather something to 
eat.—I am not beating it.—Silence! do not contradict 
your elders! go to your room and remain there till I call 
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you.—Do sketch me a rose and a tulip, and after finishing 
them show them to me.—I cannot draw, and if I could I 
should not be able to do it for lack of pencils and paper. 


; Exercise XCII. 


Do give me this picture.—It is my brother’s picture, but 
were it mine, or if I knew that my brother would not be 
angry, I would certainly give it to you.—lIs it said in the 
Holy Scripture that we should love even our enemies? 
These (sotb) are the words of the Holy Scripture, ‘ Love 
your enemies and do good to those who hate you.’—Do let 
us go for a walk !—No, let us rather take a book and learn 
our lessons, for John says that our master will come ata 
quarter-past' twelve-—Do not believe all that John says, 
our master comes always at five-and-twenty minutes past 
four and not at a quarter-past twelve-—Can I believe you? 
Rely upon my word and you shall have no occasion to 
repent.— Hail to the Queen ! May our dear country flourish |! 
Come here, I want you.—What do you wish ?—Is it true 
that yesterday, in the evening, after six o’clock, walking 
along the shore, you stumbled against a stone and nearly 
fell into the water ?—No, it 1s not true; at that time I was 
at home.—Is he aware that we cannot see him next week ? 
No he is not aware of it.—To whom did your brother let 
his house ?—He let it to a Berliner.—What sort of man is 
he ?—He is a goldsmith by trade.—Is it far from here to 
that house ?—I usually go there in one hour and a quarter. 
Did you find out where Mr. N. lives now ?—No, I did 
not.—Find out then and let me know.—Was it you who 
upset the glass of wine?—Yes, I wanted to pour outa 
glass of wine and nearly upset the bottle as well—Did 

Z 
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your brother hurt himself much when he fell from the tree? 
He did hurt himself much and nearly broke his leg.—At 
whose bidding was this done?—At my mother’s bidding. 
I should like to speak to your nephew.—Let him alone, he 
has to learn his lessons. 


FORTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Cépors mecroa Yposs. 


Whoever, whosoever, Kto 651 OH, RTO HE. 
Whatever, whatsoever, ro 651 na”, 970 HE. 
Whichever, Rotopsiii On ag. 
However, hakt Ob! HH. 
Whenever, Korga ObI HH. 
Wherever, lab 661 8H, Ky Aa Ob! HE. 


The particle Hu is used in conjunction with the verb, 
when an idea of indefiniteness and universality accompanies 
the above pronouns and adverbs, as: 


Whoever may ask you for money, = Kro 6bf AH MONpOCcHAD y Bact AéHer 


do not give it. He AaBailte. 

Whatever be your lot, never desert | 410 6b AH BEINAaIO Ha BaMy s01W, Be 
him. ORB Aalite erd. 

Let him come in, whoever he is. Buyctiite er6, RTO OH ORD AA OB. 

The virtuous man is_ respected AcOpoatreabnaro ye1opbKa yBamawTs 
wherever he goes. RY AQ OBL OBD AH DOWEL. 


Oss. 1.—In these cases nu may be Anglicised by 10 
matter, as: 


However mighty (no matter how Kart Obf CHIGHD OD HW G6blIb, A BC 


mighty) he is, I fear him not. Gotocb erd. 
No matter what you do. Yo HH ABsaiite. 
Do whatever you may. Yo Ob! BAI HH ABI. 
Cust what it may. } Nie6 Bin-a0. ia ReaD 
No matter what it costs. 
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On the other hand, it must be remembered that, where a 
definite and particular circumstance is implied, the forms 
TOTE KTO, TO 4TO, etc., are necessary, as: 


Whoever (he who) spares the 
wicked does harm to the good. 

Whenever you enter church always 
remove your hat. 

Which book shall I give you ? 

Whichever you like. 


Though ever so, 
Ever so much, 


Though your knowledge be ever 
so great. 

Give him ever so much, he is never 
satisfied. 

Give him ever go little he is thank- 
ful for it. 


Woody, 
Stony, 


(Tors) RTO WasuTb subXb, BpeAuTS 
AOOPhIM'. 

Korga sx6jumb Bb néprosb, conMall 
DLIAgy. 

Kakyw kuury AGimenb A BAM Aarts f 

Kak yo xorure. 


hast O51 oH. 


CrOibko 6b! AE. 

Kakt 681 HH ObIdH BeIURA DO3n4Bla 
BANIH. 

Créibko emy of AaBaitre, ont Bcergsh 
ne A0BOie8S. 

Kags On wiulo af Aim eMy, 00% 40- 
BOACHD. 


Atcuctsii. 
Kamenucrsil. 


Oss. 2.—Adjectives ending in uctniii, derived from sub- 
stantives denote abundance, as: 


A woody country. 
A stony road. 
A clayey soil. 


To add to, 


Boiqectb, p. asp. 
Ymuomartb Ha, 
YMunORHTE, p. a. 


To multiply by, 


To divide by, into, bork Ha, 
Pa3qbiutb p. a. 


I will add, 6¥ay caarfts ; 


Caarats cb 
Ciomuts, p.a. 


To subtract from, { Bsiaatatb 832, 


Abcuctaa crpawh. 
Kaweniictaa Aopéra. 
Tapusctaas 069Ba. 


{with the instr. 
{with the gen. 
with the acc. 


t with the acc. 


perfect aspect, c1orf. 
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I will subtract, 6fay sueTats; perfect aspect, BETTY. 


I will multiply, 6¥ay yunométs; . ee) OMBORY. 
I will divide, 6¥ay Atust» ; . oe 6) «pasy ano. 
Three and four make seven, Tp# Aa WeTLIpPe COCTABHTS CeMB. 
What will be ninety less thirty-five?  Cxdéubko Oy geTb AepandcTo 6e3b TPEA- 
yard nati ? 
Ninety less thirty-five will be fifty.  Aesandcto 63% Tpaanaté oath OY eT 
five. NATbACCATS DAT. 
How much is twice two f CROIDEO OY ACTS ABAR AL ABa? 
Three times three are nine. Tpa®AW TPH— ACBATD. 
Four times five are twenty. YermpexAb OATb ABSAaTS. 
Five times eight are forty. Iatbw BéceMb COpOR’. 


Addition, caoménie. 
Subtraction, Biaatdaoie. 


Multiplication, yaoménie. 
Division, Absénle. 





Once, Pa3b, OAHAR ABI. 
Twice, Apa pa3a, ABamAbI. 
Three times, Tp# pasa, tpimabl. 
Four times, Yersipe pasa, TeTLl pea ABI. 
Five times, Ilats pa3b, etc. 
To multiply 9 by 3. YunOmarTb, noMn6mMaTE O fa 3. 
To divide 40 by 5. Pa3Abhiuth 40 Ha 5. 
A third, Tperts. 
Two thirds, Asb tpétea. 
The half, Tlosopina, Nol 
Half an hour, Hosoniaa qaca. 
I6ayaca. 


Oss. 3.—Substantives with the prefix nos signifying 
‘half,’ are put in the genitive, as: 


Half-year, 164T03a. Half a pailful, nospearpa. 
Half a word, mo0ic16Ba Half a minute, nos¥asfTH. 
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Ilort takes an y in all the oblique cases, as: 


Singular. 
Nominative and accusative, udsroja, MOABeApa, NOAMAHYTH. 
Genitive, noayrdéja, DoayBespa. NO1YMHBYTHI. 
Dative, nosyréAy, n01yBeApy, DOAyMBBYTS. 
Instrumental, mo1yr6gomb, DoryBeApoMd, NOLYMHDYTON. 
Prepositional, noayréat, moayseaps, no1yMunyTs. 


Plural. 
Nominative and accusative, nosyro4H, NOLyBUApa, WOLYMHEYTH. 
Genitive, moryro46Bb, noAyBéJepb, DOLYMOBYTS. 
Dative, nosyrogaub, DosyBéApaMs, NOLYMHAYTAMS. 
Instrumental, mo1yroAauu, mo1yBéApaMB, NOAYMBHYTAME. 
Prepositional, nosyrogaxb, nO1yBéApaxb, DOAYMHBYTAaXs. 

Oss. 4.—As seen from the above examples the prefix 
104% has the inflexion of y even in the nominative plural, 
thus becoming an indcclinable part of the word, as in: 

A peninsula, mo1yéctpoBt; genitive, norydctposa, ete. 
A semicircle, n01ykpyrb; . . wmosyEpyra, ete. 

Oss. 5.—feubt, ‘day’ and nos, ‘ night,’ with the prefix 
0iJb, remain in the nominative, as: 

Hoasseub, * midday ;’ N01n04B, ‘midnight ;’ genitive, noayjna, D01yH04H, 
etc. Plural, 061488, 0018698; genitive, moryasell, no1yHoyed, ete. 


As much again, Basoe (Bb Aba pa3a) Odabme, 
emlé CTOIBKO. 

As far again, Bynoe Aaubuie. 

Is this as long again ? Bande 1m 6TO AIHA ? 

It is three times as long. §9To Brpdée (Bb TpH p43za) Aqnaute. 

Three times as much. Brpée 6oabme. 

Four times as strong. Buéreepo (8B yeTuipe paisa) caasnte 
ete. 

As far again as, Bysoe Aaibmle—abM4. 


As good again as, Bande ayame—némein. 
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Oss. 6.—After Bynée, stpde, etc., the adjective is put in 
the comparative, and therefore the following word com- 
pared with it is put either in the genitive case or is 


preceded by 45m, némeiH. 


This cloth is as dear again as that 
one. 

Is it not as far again from that 
road to the bay as from this 
one ? 

It is as near again from this road 
as from that one. 


To be (found), 
To be had, t 


Where is it to be found ? 

Are any apples to be found in the 
market at this time of the 
year? 

He was at that time in London. 


Where is it ? 
It is in the museum. 


To call, (to name), 

To be called, 

What is the name of ? 
What is it called ? t 


Sto cynud BaBée ZopOme rors. 


He Basée 1H Aasbme OTS TOH AOpPora 
AO saiuba, Thus OTs $row ? 


Ors éro# gopérn Bapée Cudme, Tid 
OTS TOH. 


Ilaxogdteca (conjug. like xo- 
AUT.) 
Fat Sto naxdautca f 


Ectb 48 8a ptinkt A620R8 BB Sto Bpé- 
Ma rdégat 


OHB Bb TO BpCMa HaxOsica Bb AdE- 
AOU. 

ras 6to nax6autca ? 

9TO Haro {uTCA BB MY3E5. 


Hasbipith, p. a. na3BaTb. 
Ila3pipatsca. 

Kakb Ha3biBaerca ? 

Rak uma ? 


Oss. 7.—I[lasnisattca is generally used instead of rans 


Ma. 


What is the name of the town you 
stayed at last autumn f 


What is his name (how do they call 


him) ? 
Nobody knows his name. 


Kaks sa3nipaetca ro6poxs, 8b koTépoms 
BH OpoBea npdmayw Scens ? 
Raxt er6 30ByTs ? 


Haaté ae snaers, Kans erd s0Byrs. 
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To make a show, peel Ha NOKA36. 
BaictaBats, p. a. 
To commit a fault, Iposunntsca, perf. asp. 
To apply for a situation, | Upocits wécta, 46amnocrE. 
To forgive, upomatb, mpoctits. To accomplish, conepmuits, p. asp. 
Toapply for, mpocits. Fault, sand, upocry 0K. 
The good will, ynaméuie. A stranger, upisamitt. 
For ever, 6280, nascer44. Tofollow, nogpam4ts, (gov. the dat.) 
Familiar face, suanéwoe 106. To take care, Gepé4p. 
To commit, cosepmAr». To beg leave, mpocits nospoaéaia. 
To doa service. Oxazatb ycayry, cAbsaTb OAoAménie. 
To murmur against. Pontaétb Ha, with the accusative. 
Thankful. Baarogspanh, opaspAtesbanl. 
Exercise XCIII. 


Whoever is virtuous will be loved by all good men, in 
whatever country he lives.—Does she punish him when he 
is disobedient ?—No, whatever he does, she never punishes 
him.—Can man live for ever ?—No, no matter what care 
man may take of his health, yet he must die sooner or 
later—Will my parents forgive me?—Whatever faults 
you have committed, they will forgive you.—To whom 
shall I give 1t?—To whomsoever you like.—Must we 
not despise this beggar?—No, though his poverty be 
ever so great, you must not despise him; you must 
despise nobody.—Does a virtuous man murmur against 
Divine Providence when he loses all that is dear to 
him ?—Whatever happens to a virtuous man, he never 
murmurs against Divine Providence.—Had he spoken of 
me, would you have believed him ?—Of whomsoever he 
speaks, I do not believe him.—Did they give you any- 
thing ?—They gave us nothing whatever.— However skil- 
ful and learned we may be, let us not make a show of 
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our knowledge.—Doeg she follow the fashions ?—Though 
fashions be ever so foolish, she always follows them.—How 
did you come to know about his misfortune?—I heard 
of it from his brother.—For whatever services he has 
done him he has been thankful. 


Exercise XCIV. 


Have you learnt the multiplication table?—I have 
learnt only addition and subtraction, but the multiplication 
table I do not know as yet.—Then you cannot divide 
twenty-five by five ?—Oh yes, I can do that without know- 
ing the table—How much will seven times nine be ?—To 
answer that we must multiply nine by seven, and to do that, 
one must have learnt the multiplication table—Can we 
divide three by six, or three by nine ?—Yes, we can, but in 
that case we should get one half and one third, and not 
whole numbers.—How many wine-glasses full were there 
in that half a bottle ?—Seven and a halfi—How many 
minutes are there in half-an-hour P—Thirty——Had you 
come to his house half-an-hour sooner, you would have 
found him at home.—What is the Christian name of this 
peasant ?—His Christian name is Peter.—Cannot you tell 
me what that is in Russian (no pyccka) ?—I do not know 
it myself, you had better ask one of the masters.— What 1s 
the name of the street in which we saw so many hackney 
carriages this afternoon ?—I do not know its name; I am 
myself a stranger here—Will you allow me, sir, to ask what 
your name is?—Your face is familiar to me, only I cannot 
recollect at all where I had the honour of seeing you ?—If 
I am not mistaken, I had the pleasure of being introduced 
to you at the Prince R’s. ball.— How is your nephew get- 
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ting on ?—He is in bad circumstances at present, but it is 
entirely his own fault, for if he had applied for a situation 
half a year ago, he would have obtained it.—Is your uncle 
as rich as his father?—My uncle is as rich again as my 
father.—Is it far from here to the river ?—It is as far again 
from here to the river as from that green hillock.—Is this 
satin as good as mine ?—lIt is as good again as yours, 


FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 


Copoxs ceaudii Ypors. 


Somebody said it. Hésro craais> 6ro. 

Nobody said that. Hakté ne rosopaat Sroro. 

He sees something good Ons BaANTS HbITO Xopémee. 

He sees nothing good. On® He BUAUTS BHGerd xOpdmaro. 
How pe eee: Not any, not at all, na- 
How many, CKOABKO. 

2 = e é 
When, rorga. Once, sometime, mbxorga. 


A few, some, nScKOAbKO. Never, nugorga. 


Oss. 1.—Interrogative pronouns or adverbs with the 
prefix Bb become indefinite, whilst those with na become 


negative. 


Some, a, HbKoTOpsIii. Not any, naKotTopplii. 
Some kind, sbkii. Not of any kind, auxaréi. 
Who will come ? Kro npaAets ? 
The one who is called. Tor, ETO 163BaB%. 
Which handkerchief will you give t Korépuli o4aT6Kb By Aajtire ? 
The one that I bought. Tors, Rorépuit a Ky OBIS. 


Oss. 2.— The pronouns x70, ‘ who,’ sto, ‘ what,’ ¢ that,’ 
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KoH, KoTopsiii, ‘who, which,’ rxaxos6a, ‘what kind,’ deli, 
‘whose,’ cx6abko, ‘how much,’ when referring to an an- 


tecedent become relative, as in English. 


Somebody, 


Something, 


Kro-Ha6yab. 
hto-10. 
Y10-HH6Y Ab. 
Yro-to. 


Obs. 8.—Pronouns and adverbs followed by nua6y,n, 
which has the meaning of ‘no matter what it be,’ ‘be it 
what it may,’ can be easily distinguished from those fol- 
lowed by to, which means ‘a certain, a particular.’ 


Did somebody (no matter who) 
speak to him 

I know that someone spoke, but 
who it was I could not say. 

Did they give him anything ? 

They gave him something. 

Have you seen him anywhere ? 

I have seen him somewhere abroad. 


Some—some, 


Many traders were there; some 
with corn, some with milk, 
some with butter. 


The man whom they praise. 
That which we do not want. 


Fosoptiut JH RTO HHOYAL Ch HAMD? 


ff Bin, ITO ETO-TO TOBOPHA, HO ETO 
HMCHHO, He MOTY BAM CKASATS- 

Aan 18 on eny ITO HBOY AL? 

Onl ey yT0-ro 44i8. 

BuAbIH 4H BE erd rab HACY Ab? 

A BuABID eré rAs-To 3a rpasHgen. 


KtTo—RkTO. 


Ma6ro Toprosuésh TaMb 66110; TO 
Cb 3epHOBLIN® X4hGOMS, KTO Ch 
MOIOROMS, RTO Cb ROPOBLEWS Ma- 
C1OM. 

Fe1osSkb, KOTOparo OHH XBALATB. 

To, deré naNs ne HY RHO. 


Oss. 4.—Relative pronouns agree in gender and number 
with their antecedent, and are put in the case governed by 
the verb or a noun of the subordinate clause. 
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Relative pronouns are always separated from their 
antecedent by a comma: 


The book which we read. Kasra, KOTopy WAaTLews. 
That which you are afraid of. To, yer6 BHI Gomtecb. 


Oss. 5.—When the second personal pronoun is used in 
the plural for the sake of politeness, the relative pronoun is 
put in the singular, as: 


You, to whom I am indebted and Bu, noe 4 0683ant BH ROTOPpa- 
whom I respect. ro yeaman. 


How much gunpowder have Cxd6abKo y Bach né6poxy? 
you? 


I have a little (of it). Y mena er6 Maso. 
I had much (of it). Y mena eré Gp110 madro. 


Ozss. 6.—The pronouns ctéibKo, ‘so much;’ madro, 
‘much;’ maso, ‘a little;’ nbcxoabko, ‘a few’ as also the 
numerals 4Ba, TPH, “eTbIpe, MATS, etc., in answer to the 
question, ‘how much?’ are followed by the genitive and 
require the verb to be impersonal. 


How many of you were there t CROISKO ICIOBBRD BACh TAM 64110? 
There were a few of us. Hach Tab 64120 BbCROABRO (Gex0- 
BbED). | 

There are six ships there. Tam (ecTb) olects Kopadici. 
Isaac had two sons. Y ficafga 6f110 (abTéH) apa copa. 
How many roubles were received Cr61bKO pyOaélt Ob110 Dos¥ eno # 
Twenty roubles were received. Toaydiero 6t140 ABaaqath pyOiék. 
It remained a quarter of an hour. Octas6cb 3éTBepTb 3ac4, 

Who was riding ? Rro bxaa ? 


e e ! 
Two men were riding. Asa aesopbKa Bxaig. 


Oss. 7.—When the numerals ana, Tpu, yeTsipe, mats, ete. 
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answer the question ‘who? or what?’ then the predicate, a 
also any determinative word used with these numerals, 


put in the plural. 


Who is speaking ? 

These two men are speaking. 

Seven do not wait for one. 

The last half an hour flew by 
unnoticed. 


One and a half. 
Two and a half. 


I have a pound and a half of to- 
bacco. 
He goes to fetch a pound and a half 


of sugar. 


SINGULAR. 
Masculine and Neuter. Feminine. 
N. & A. HMostopa, nosTopul. 
Gen. Mos¥topa, HOIYTODHI. 
Dat. Hosytopy, nosyTops. 
Inst. Horytopimt, noLYTOpon. 
Prep. Mosytops, no«ytops. 


Rro ropopars ¢ 

OTH Aba YesoBhEa TOBOPATSB- 

Cémepo oanoré6 6 KAYTSB. 

Octaabanie néuyaca porter 
HezawSTHO. 


Hoatop, fem. nortopsr. 
Tloarpetba, fem. noaTpersi. 
Y wend nosropA efata rabary. 


Ont HAéTS 8a DOLyTOpA e@FaTame ca 
xapy. 


PLurRaL. 
For all Genders. 
NOAYTOPHI. 
nosfTopuxs, — 
NOLYTOPLIW'. 
NO1yTOph Ma. 
NOLYTOPXS. 


Oss. 8.—The compound numerals n01TOpaé and nos- 
TpeTba present the peculiarity that in the nom. and ace. 
sing. they govern the following noun in the gen. sing., 
but in all other cases they require the noun to be put in 
the corresponding case of the plural, as: 


Masculine and Neuter. 


N.& A. eee py64a. 

A rouble and a half. 
Gen. Hoaytopa py6aéh. 
Dat. Hosytopa pyOaAnut. 
Inst. Hosftopa py Osama. 
Prep. osyrops py614x+. 


aaaey Bpeap4. 


Two and a half pails, 
Toaytpetha Bé Ae pt. 
Tlozytperoa Bé Apa. 
Toszytpetpa Bé x pang. 
Hoaytpemhé wCapaxs. 
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Feminine. 
N&A panies MHOYTH, asain Maat, 
° ° (CA minute and a half, Two and a half uiiles. 


Gen. osyToph MaHYTH, Hosytpetbd MH4H. 
Dat. HosfTopyMb MHHYTAMS,  Wosyrpetbiua MHLAM SB. 
Inst. Wosyropywa MHBYTaMH, Wosytperbiua MMdAME. 
Prep. osyrops mua ytaxt, Dosytpetbs muaaxs. 


Oss. 9.—In the dative, with a preposition, noatop4 and 
noatpeTba have also the inflexions of y, 10 in the masculine, 
and that of 5 in the feminine, as: no mosyTopy, n0 no4y- 
TpeTbiO; 00 noayTopb, m0 noaytpertes ; and in this case 
masculine and neuter nouns which follow these numerals 
are put in the genitive plural, and the feminine in the 
genitive singular. 

There was given to each a pound Kamaomy AaiH 00 DOLyTOpy YHTOBD 


and a half of bread and two xri6a mw a0 nosytpethdS bp 
measures and a half of wine. puna. 


Oss. 10.—Tloatperbi, as also moagetsepta, ‘three and 
a half” etc., are no longer used, and are met with only in 
ancient Russian books. 


A hundred and fifty, Toatopacra. 


Ozs. 11.—The compound numeral nostopécta has in all 
the cases noaytopacra. 


Have you not a hundred and fifty H&rb An y Bach WOA¥TOpacta pyoué. 


roubles ? 
Add to these hundred and fifty UpaGaspre & Staub nosyTopacta 
roubles two hundred more. PyYG4AM emé ABSCTH. 
And, Ch. 
One and a half. Oxkud Cb WOIOBHAOD. 


Two and a half. Asa, ABb Cb DOLOBHAOW etc, 
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In, Ha, no. 

In English, Ha aariiickoms a3brKB. 
To speak different languages. Tosopuith 8a PasHWXt A3wWKars- 
To write English. Hucits ga Aarailickoms aauet. 


Oss. 12.—The verbs ropopits, ‘to speak ;? a3baCHaTbCA, 
‘to express one’s self;’? gutats, ‘ to read;’ etc., when refer- 
ring to a language or dialect, govern the prepositional case 
with the preposition Ha. 


In Russian, os pyccrows A3bIEB. 
Ho pyccru. 
In French. a opaHinyackoM’ A3BIKB. 
Ho epannyscru. 
Oss. 18.—The second adverbial expression is more 


widely used. 

Do you speak Russian ¢ Tosopite 18 BLE 00 p¥ccEH f 

I speak Italian and German only, A ropop 1T64skOo 10 HTaIbdacke 
no abuéqRa. 

He writes in Dutch. On> uumers nO roLi4fAckm. 


From—into, Ct—na. 
This work is translatedfrom English §§ 910 coqmuéste nepesesend ct Aaraii- 


into Russian. CKaro A3HKa Ha pyccriit. 

To translate from one language into = Hepesoauirs cb ognord asnKa Ba Apy- 
another. rout. 

What is the Russian for * Kak cka3itb 00 pyccka ? 


The following adjectives denoting inclination or aptitude 
govern the dative with the preposition Kb, Ko. 


Greedy, Argent. Inclined, apt, cas6gen. 

Ready, rotést. Passionate, cTpacteab. 

Affable, npasbranes. Just, cnpasejaust. 

Respectful, nourstesent, Prejudiced, partial, upactpactrest. 
Indifferent, pasnosyment. Cold, xo16,\e8. 

Capable, cnocdéeat. Cruel, mectOxt. 


Fit, réjen. Kind, affable, 2acros. 
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Adjectives denoting mental or moral capacity or de- 
ficiency govern the prepositional case with Bb. 


Skilful, ack ¥ceas. 

Skilled, versed, cabaynys. 
Unacquainted with, necabsyms. 
Moderate, yuspent. 
Immoderate, seynépent. 
Week, feeble, c1462. 

New, HOBB. 


Steady, constant, mocTodacHt, 
Experienced, 6uniteat. 
Hard, firm, TBépf. 
Innocent, Hesinent. 

Tidy, clean, onpdtent. 
Strong (mighty,) caséa. 
Happy, lucky, cy4ctaas. 


Oss. 14.—Some adjectives denoting capacity or deficiency 
govern the accusative with the preposition Ha, as: 


Insolent, daring, Aép30K. 
Sparing, careful, Gepexsuss, 
Quick, cKops. 

Lavish, pacrov#resers. 


He is fit for service. 

The army is ready for battle. 
He is ready for the journey. 
I am weak in mathematics. 
He is prompt. 

He is deaf. 

She likes chattering. 

He is a thief. 

They are slow. 

She is innocent of that. 


To make an acquaintance. 

To make a request. 

To make one’s self understood. 
To make progress in. 

To be versed in. 

To be conversant with. 


To spend. 
To pass by. 
A passer by. 


Heavy, Tamé13. 

Weak, cats. 

Strong (durable), EpSUOE?. 
Clean, pure, GHCTS. 


Out r6send Kb CAV HOB. 

Apmin rotésa > 6600 (or Ha oil). 
Ont roTésb Bb NTS. 

fl c1a6% Bb MaTeMaTHRE. 

Ont JeroKd Ha Ory. 

Out EpbuORs HA xO. 

On caa6a a4 aahiKs. 

ORD He THCTS HA PyRyY. 

Ont ca46n Ba DOABEM. 

Ona Bb TOMD HeBHAHA. 


SHAKOMATBCA, p. a. NOSHAROMUTECA. 

OSpamateca cb npdch6olt. 

OGpacnatsca, p. a. OObacudteca. 

Atiatb youéxa Bb (with the prep.) 

Xopom6é sats. 

BHTb CHALHHIMS BB (with the prep. 
case). 

HaaépmuBatb, p. a H3ajepmatp. 

TIpoxoAuTb MHMO. 

Tpox6a18. 
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Exercise XCV. 


Have you ever been at the Italian opera?—No, I have 
never been.—Do you not like then the singing of the 
Italian singers ?—Yes, I like the singing, but I do not 
understand the Italian language at all—Do you speak 
French ?—Yes, I do, and I speak Spanish also.—If you 
speak these two languages you can learn to speak Italian 
in a short time.—Translate for me this little exercise from 
German into English.—I have no time now, and you had 
better do it yourself.—lIs it true that his brother foand 
a purse in the street ?—I only know that he found some- 
thing like (resembling) a leather purse, but whether it 
was @ purse or something else, I cannot tell you; and 
therefore if you wish to know, ask him about it yourself. 
How many French books had he?—He had two French 
books. —How many daughters had he? — He had five 
daughters.—Where do these three peasants live ?—These 
three peasants live in some little village on the other side 
of the river.—How many books were there lying on the 
table ?—Two books, six books were lying.—Allow me to 
take these seven books.—Take these two books only, the 
other ones I want myself.—How many ounces are there 
in a pound and a half?—Twenty-four.—How much did 
your brother-in-law spend?—He spent more than one 
hundred and fifty pounds.—Did all the army return from 
abroad ?—No, out of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
sent abroad last year, only the last twenty thousand have 
returned.—Did the passers by give anything to the beg- 
gar ?—Of all who (no matter who) passed by, every body 
gave him something; some gave a piece of bread, some 
a copeck, some gave even as much as a rouble. 
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Is your master well versed in Spanish ?—Yes, he is con- 
versant with several languages, and he speaks Russian as 
well as his native tongue.—Do speak German with me. 
No, you had better speak German with me, as I express 
myself in this tongue as yet very badly.—Is this fit for 
anything?—This is fit for nothing.— Now there he has been 
learning Russian these three years, and still speaks so that 
one can hardly understand him.—That is because he wants 
practice, and were he to speak Russian more frequently, he 
would be able to express himself excellently, or at least so 
as to be understood by any Russian.—Does he express 
himself clearly?—No, it 1s difficult to understand him. 
Have you been learning Swedish long?—I have been 
learning it about three years, but although I speak Swedish 
tolerably well, I translate from English into Swedish very 
badly.—Is this young man liked by his acquaintances? 
Yes, because he is affable with everybody.—Is this boy 
strong in arithmetic ?—Yes, but he is weak in drawing. 
Is she indifferent to him ?—She is not only indifferent, 
but even cold with him.— Was he just to everybody ?/—He 
was partial to some and cruel to others. 


— 


FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Copors BocbMoit Ypdoxs. 
RervectivE Verss.—Bosspatabie Isaréan1. 


Reflective verbs, which denote an action falling upon 
the agent, are formed from transitive verbs by adding ca 
(the abridged pronoun ce64) to the infinitive. 

AA 
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They are conjugated in the same way as transitive verbs, 
the suffix ca when coming after a vowel being abridged 
into Cb. 


To warm one’s self, I'pérsca. 


InpicaTIVE Moop. 


Present. 
{ warm myself, a rpfwcs, tu rpé- | We warm ourselves, mu rpbenca, 
emmbca, 08% rpbetca. Bi rpferecs, ond rptutca. 
Past. 


I was warming myself, a rptuca, fem. | We were warming ourselves, mu 
rpbuach, neut. rphuocs, etc. rpbinch, BH rptuacs, ete. 
Future. 
I will warm myself, a 6yay rpbrica, | We will warm ourselves, mu 6¥- 
ete, | Aem> rpbrica, ete. 


SuBsuNCTIVE Moop. 


{ would warm myself, a rpfuca 6u, | We would warm ourselves, mi rpt 
ete. 4HCh OH, etc. 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 


Warm yourself, rptiitect. 
Let them warm themselves, nycts 
On rpbwrca. 


Warm thyself, rpfitca. 
Let him warm himself, nycts o#3 
rpBerca. 





ACTIVE PaRTICIPLE. 


Present.— Who is warming himself rptiomilica. 
Past. — Who was warming himself rptemiiica. 
Passive ParticiPLe. 

Wanting. 

GERUND. 


Present.— (While) warming one’s self, rpéacp. 
Past. --- (After) having warmed one’s self, rpbmucs. 
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To hope, Hagbatsca, 


f neut. verbs. 
To laugh, Cubatoca, 


Reflective verbs of neuter signification, termed in Russian 
oOmie raar6ibI, ‘common verbs,’ cannot be used without 
the suffix ca, inasmuch as they express some state of mind 
or feeling falling only upon the agent himself. 

To rejoice, pAgosatca. To be afraid, 6oatbca. 
To take pains, crapArsca. To be ashamed, criiauitsca. 

Reflective verbs which denote the action of two or more 
agents upon each other, and answering the question ‘ with 
whom,’ are called B3aamubie, ‘ reciprocal.’ 


To kiss one another. Iti10siTeca. 

To fight one another. Cpamareca. 

To embrace one another. OOnaMaTECA. 

The troops are fighting (with the _—Boiicw4 cpamitorca. 
enemy). 

The friends embrace one another. Apyaba o6aamArtca. 


The sisters are kissing one another. Cécrph Wbiynrca. 


To break, Ppats, pBarsca, 
To knock, to knock at, = Crygatb, crysarsca. 
To pray, Moalits, Mositeca. 


Oss. ]1.—Neuter verbs denoting some inherent force or 
capability take the form of reflective verbs. 


The thread breaks. Hiaike peytes. 

To knock at the door CTY WATBCA Bb ABEDPb. 
To pray God. Mouitsca Bory. 
The door opens. Asepb oTpopierca. 


Oss. 2.—Reciprocal verbs not answering the question 
‘with whom,’ become simply neuter verbs, as: 


The soldiers are fighting for their  Boticka cpam4wrca 3a cBoé oréaectB0. 
country. 
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Oss. 3.—On the other hand, those neuter verbs which 
answer the question ‘with whom,’ have the signification 
of reciprocal, as: 

They played with children. Oud arpian ch AbTEMM. 
We conversed with them. Mul pasrosapaBaia cb AME. 


Passive Verss.—Crpasateibable aarp. 

Passive Verbs, which represent the agent as receiving 
or suffering an action from others, are formed, as in 
English, from active verbs by adding the auxiliary verb 
pith, ‘to be,’ in its different tenses to the apocopated 
participle passive, either present or past. 

The distinction of gender in passive verbs is carried 
through all the moods and tenses, 


To be read, beitb yataemy, f. aataéMoid. 
Beit yatany, f. aitangoa. 

To be wished, Beith RCANEMY f. meraemo;‘. 
Beith meaany, f. me1dnnod. 


To be loved, Beith s06umy, f. s06aMod. 

T am loved, a a6iut, fem. an- We are loved, mii 106HNBI etc. 

Ouima, neut. 11061Mo, ete. We were loved, Mil ObIM 106KMu, 
I was loved, A ObIub, a, 0, IH- ete. 

Guns, a16iiMa, 0, ete. | We shall be loved, msi 6f4eqs sm. 
I shall be loved, a 6yay 106uM4, OuuuI, etc. 

an6uMa, 0, ete. We would be loved, mut 6tuam 68 
I would be loved, a 6u11b 611 410- | STOOL. 

OM, a, 0. _ Be (you) loved, 6¥abte s306dw. 


Be (thou) loved, 6yan asim, a,0. | Having been loved, 645mm sp 
Being loved, 6f4yan 060M, a,0. Ouiwt, a, 0. 
This man is respected. as vesonbnt YBARAeN. 
ITOrO WAOBEKA YBARANOTB. 
97a Kura IaTAeMa. 
This book is read. for ROMTy GATANTS. 
91a RAMFa YTACTCA. 
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Oss. 4.—The third person of passive verbs is seldom 

- met with in the Russian language of the present day, and 

in general Russians prefer to use either the active or re- 
flective form instead of the passive. 


He is praised by all. 
All praise him. 


The business is done. 
The horses are sold. 


The letters are written. 


On> xBasim Bebug. 
Bct er6 xBasat. 


f Atuo Atuaerca. 


Atuo xtuaewo. 


epee npojawrca. 


Ad6majH opojaBaewn. 
Ticbua oumytca. 


As the subject in the passive form is put in the instr. 
case, all reflective verbs used instead of passive govern also 


the instrumental. 


I am occupied with reading. 


The cloth is cut with scissors. 


The horses were broken in by the 
groom. 


(Al 3anaTb 


; aTeniemt. 
Al 3aHB Mach f 


Cygu6 pbxetca (or pbRyTb) HOROO- 
yaa. 
Admaja oOpbsmfsnch R6nwx0Ms. 


Oss. 5.—In dates, the year, together with the day of the 
month, is put in the genitive, but the year or month by 
itself is put in the prepositional case with Bb. 


Shakespeare was born on the 23rd 
of April, 1546. 


Shakespeare was born in the year 
1546. 
He went away in April. 


To hurry, to be in a hurry, 


I hurry him. 
I am in a hurry. 
Were you in a hurry? 


Iexcnupd poxuaca ABaayatb TpPéTbArO 
Anpba, Ticadya nATbCors c6pons 
mectéro réja. 

Ilckcouph poguAca Bb TLICAYa NATE- 
cOTb COPORD wectOmd rosy. 

Ous ybxarp Bb Aupias. 


Topoulits, Topontitnca. 


fl ropomay erd. 
fl TOpomawcb. 
Topommancs a0 BH ? 
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To wonder at, Marre YAHBHTBCE, gov. 
To be surprised at, the dative. 


What are they surprised at ? Yeuy on8 yueudmtca? 
That is not to be wondered at. StTomy a¢éyero yABBAATECS. 


To gather strength, eee esas tes chiaMi. 


Co6patsca, 
To happen, to chance, Ciyaarsca, cryaareca. 
To cut, Pb3atTb, obpb3arp. 
I have cut my finger. A o6pi3ar ce6é nse. 
He has cut his nails. Ont oOpbsarp ce6b n6rtm. 
I pared my nails. Al noctpars ce6é nérta. 
To cut hair, Crpa4b BOs0cHI. 
To shear, Crpa4s. * 
1 shear, etc., @ CTpary, TH CTDPB- We shear, etc., MHI CTPHRéWh, BE 
KEOIb, ORD CTPHRETS. CTpHARETe, OHM CTPHTYTS. 
I sheared, 4 ctpars, ctpiraa, ctpuir- We sheared, Mn crpiirau, BY CTpHr- 
40, etc. Au, ete, 
Imperative, ctpari. Plural, crpuriite. 
To see one another, Bay brsca. 
To see one’s self, Buabrs ceda. 
e U 
To look at one’s selfin the Cmortpbrsca Bb 36pxaso. 
glass, 
To make (from), to prepare, Bui4babrsars, perf. asp. B2I- 
| Abaatb. 
To dress leather. Buiyhunsath RORY. 
To make parchment, But {hiniearb nepraMears. 
To make oil. Bi ybis1Bats (or 6HTb) w4c10. 
From—to, alee (with the acc.) 
Ii31—+, (with the acc.) 
From place to place. Ct mbcta ga wEcTo. 


From town to town. Hap répoga BB ropost. 
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To mistake for, IIpunamats no ombOeb sa 
(with the acc.) 
To mistake, to be mistaken. Oma0éttca, p. a. omuGdrsca. 
I mnistook, a oma6aica, perfect aspect, omui6ca. 
I shall be mistaken, a 6yayommOatsca, . . . . omn6ycs. 
Be mistaken, omaGdiica, oe « « OmaGiice. 
To be amused at. 3a6aBaaTbcA, gov. the instr. 
To wash one’s self. Muitbca. 
To wash one’s face and hands. , ¥YubiBareca, perf. asp. yuLitpen. 
To be renowned. Ci4BHTbea. 
To be occupied in writing. SauHMaTECA DEChMOMS. 
To jump away from. OTCR4kuBaTb, OTCKOWNTS. 
To sign. Hosndceipatca, moAnacdtsca. 
To be frightened. Hyrateca, acnyrarsca. 
To dig, nou4ts. To require, tpé6oBarTs. 
To use, ynotpesuatb. To carry, nepeso3ats. 
Morocco leather, caebdat. | Fright, acoyrs. 
By rail. Ho meabauolt 4opérs. 
To use with food. YuootpesuAtb Bb NMOL. 


Exercise XCVII. 


What is your brother-in-law wondering at ’—He wonders 
that you come here earlier than he.—There is nothing to 
wonder at; I went out earlier than he.—With what-were 
your sons occupied the day before yesterday ?—They were 
occupied in reading, writing and drawing.—Do you see each 
other often ?—We see each other only now and then.—Do 
you see yourself in the looking-glass ?—No, I see only you 

.in it.—What are these children so much amused at ?—They 
are amused at a cat looking at herself in the glass—When 
was the digging of the canal begun ?—It was begun on 
the Ist of August, 1844, and finished on the 11th of June, 
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1863.—Can you stay with us till the evening ?—I cannot 
stay a single minute, I am in a hurry to get home.—Of what 
are the houses built ?—The houses are built of stone, brick 
and wood.— Where is this newspaper printed ?—It is printed 
in some small German town.—Are any French journals re- 
ceived here ?—Yes, but they sell badly—In what year 
were you born ?—I was born in the year 1839.—In which 
month ?—In March.—On what day of the month P—On 
the 25th.—From what seed is this oil made ?—From hemp 
seed.—Do the English use this oil with food?—No, in 
England this oil is not used with food.—Are there many 
goods carried by rail from town to town ?—Yes, now-a- 
days a great quantity of goods is carried by rail, not only 
from town to town, but also from one kingdom to another. 
Why is the oak-tree valued more (dearer) than the pine- 
tree ?—Because it is harder than the pine, and is used for 
articles (no1baka) requiring durability. 


ExercisE XCVIII, 


By whom are these letters signed ?—By our head clerk. 
Is the letter which he copied a few hours ago signed 
already ?—No, it is not yet signed—Why is it not 
signed ?—Because it is badly written.—How many letters 
are written and sent by post daily in your office ?—I 
think there are about ninety letters written daily, of which 
only the greater part is sent by post the same day.— My 
brother while dressing this morning in his bedroom looked 
at himself in the glass, and suddenly jumped away from 
it in a fright.—What was he frightened at?—He saw 
a few grey hairs on his head.—By whom is this man 
conducted ?—He is conducted by me.—lIs your niece 
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sometimes pynished ?—No, never; she is loved and re- 
warded by the masters.—Are you learning Russian ?—I 
began learning it on the 22nd of June.—Why did not you 
begin last year? you would now be able to speak.—If 
did not begin learning sooner because I have not been able 
to find a good master.— W hither are you hurrying so ?—I 
am hurrying home, where I was expected long ago.—Do 
not hurry in vain ; I have been at your house, and am able 
to tell you that, were you to go home now, you would find 
no one there.—The hair of this little girl was badly 
cut; who cut it so badly ?—The nurse cut her hair.—Go 
into your room, and after washing your face and after 
combing your hair, come here and learn your lessons. 
Is there any leather dressed in Russia ?—Different sorts of 
leather are dressed in Russia, but morocco leather is better 
(more) known to Europe than any other, because it is 
renowned for its excellent quality. 


FORTY-NINTH LESSON.—Cépors gesitoi Ypérs. 
ImpeRsSONAL VeERBS.—be3inunsie [asarésnl. 


Impersonal Verbs proper are those which cannot be used 
as a predicate to any definite or direct subject, and in 
which, in fact, the subject is altogether wanting. They are 
expressed in Russian by the third person singular, their 
past being only neuéer as to gender, as: 


It grows late, sevepfers ; past —-penephuo. 
It thaws, TaeTs ; oo T4AdO. 

It grows dark, reunters ; . +  TeMefuo. 
It becomes, m0J062eT? ; tu 10406440. 


It dawns, pascsbraer? ; vk pascBSTAso. 
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Personal verbs used in the third person singular or 
plural without the pronoun—either when there is no de- 
finite agent expressed or when some such word as ¢#f, one, 
they, people, some one, something, etc., is understood in its 
place,—become impersonal. 


It depends, sapiicnTs ; past saBicBio. 

It is proper, npaadvectayeTb; . Upasu IeCTBORar0. 
They say, ropopats ; 3 TOBOpwim. 
People think, aymatots ; . » . AyMaig. 

It wants, nesocTaéTt ; 5.05 HejocraB4s0. 
People do, Ahsal0TD ; oer Asan. 


Oss. 1.—Impersonal verbs in the plural, are sometimes 
used instead of the passive, as: 


The book is read. Kaiiry yaraors, instead of «ura 
WHTaeMa, 

He is praised. Ero xedsart, instead of ofs xza- 
aint. 


Some verbs become impersonal by adding ca to the 
third person singular, without however taking the nature 
of reflective verbs. 


It is said, ropopitea. It is done, shsaerca. 

It is asked, copamusaerca. It is considered, cyaraetca. 
It happens, cayyaertca. It seems, xAmertca. 

It appears, OK43bIBaeTCA. It is required, tpé6yerca. 


Besides the above, there are also compound impersonal 
verbs formed by adding the auxiliaries ecrb, 65140, 6yjerTs to 
apocopated participles passive, or to adjectives of the neuter 
gender, as: 


It is written, nanucano. It is possible, posMésHO0. 
It is said, cr4zano. It is known, a3eécrao. 
It is done, c4bsano. It is vexatious, gocisHo. 


Oxss. 2.—Impersonal verbs with peculiar terminations 
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ire maib, 1bnb and 1534, the last being used in the ne- 


rative only: 


It is a pity, mas. 
I feel sorry, wat Kasb. 


I feel lazy, mut sba6. 
It is impossible, nesbad. 


The verb ubrs, formed from ecrs, and the particle He 
(me ectb) has in the past né Gp140, future He Gyaers. 


Ectb, 65110, 6ygets become impersonal when they refer 
to the pronouns ,xto ‘who,’ yro ‘ what, that,’ or the ad- 
verbs rab ‘where,’ xorga ‘when,’ ky4d ‘ whither,’ orKyAa 


‘whence,’ and such like, as: 


One has something to be glad of. 
You have some one to speak to. 
You had some one to love. 

One will have something to think of. 
One has somewhere to sojourn. 
There is no place to go to. 


Ectb yemy p&gopareca. 
EcTb Cb RBMb DOroBOpaTE. 
Bbd0 KOr6 AWOuTb. 

BY AeTd 0 TEM DOAyMATS. 
Ectb rgb OcTaBOBHTbCA. 
Héxyaza noha. 


Oss. 3.—In interrogative and negative sentences ¢CTb 
is omitted, but 6140 and 6ygerb must be retained. 


Whom has one to ask f 

What is there to be done ? 

What has one to be busy about ? 

There is no one to ask. 

There is nothing to be done. 

There is no p'ace to sojourn. 

Whom had one to ask ! 

There was no one to ask. 

There was no place to go to. 

What was there to be done ? 

There was nothing to be done. 

What will there be to be busy 
about ? 

There will be nothing to be busy 
about, 


Koro cnpocits ? 

Gro abiatp ? 

Ybwb sandtsca 2 
Héxoro cnpocats. 
Hésero xbaats. 

Hératé ocTanoBurtsca. 
Ror 6110 cnpocits. 
Héroro 61140 cnpociits. 
Hésyaa 64140 noliTH. 
Yro 6f110 absats ? 
Hévero 64110 Ahsarh. 
Ytup O¥ ser sandteca ? 


Héqbus O¥AeTS sandtecd. 
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The second person is also often used to express the 
impersonal, when in English the word one is understood. 


You may sit here sometimes allday Cugdmb sites mnora’ Wha Re 
long and see nothing. BHBYeré He BHARM 
You think to yourself. Aymaems po ceéa. 


Oss. 4.—With some impersonal verbs the subject © 
expressed, as : 


It thunders, rpows rpemits. It snows, Cntrs Bers. 
It rains, AomAb BACTD. It hails, rpagb Bjérs. 


Compound impersonal verbs, as also those formed from 
active and neuter verbs, govern the dative. | 
I should like to go fora walk. Mut x69erca noiita ryadrs. 


He is pleased with it. Emy $ro opidtso. 
He has some place to go to. Ey ecTb Ryja noiiTH. 

We are ordered. Haw Bér6H0. 

Everybody was merry. Bebé 66110 Béces0. 

They are sorry for you, HM ath Bacd. 

It is impossible for her. Eii neposMOmuO. | 


The infinitive of all verbs when used as the complement 
to an impersonal verb governs the dative. 


Learning is useful to everybody. Yautsca BcAROMY WeLOBSRY BO | 
4é380. 

The work had to be finished. Pa6éts cabsopaso Outs KOs wae. 

They ought to be ready. Hub AomKnd OTD TrOTOBL Mh 


The greatest blessing is to enjoy Buth sgopésy (ects) népsoe ssare. 
good health. 


Oxs. 5.—Adjectives and participles in direct concord 
with the infinitive OpiTh, governed by a personal verb, are 
put :— 


a. In the nominative after the verbs mory ‘I can,’ and 
AOament ‘I must,’ as: 


I can be useful. A wory Outs mosézen. 
The book must be read. Katira 4oumg4 Oth oporirasa. 
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&. In the instrumental after other verbs: 


I hope to be ready. 
I wish to be invited. 


Used to be, 


Haabioc GsITb rov6sEINs. 
Al mesh ObITh UPATsaMeéooWNS. 


5518410, impersonal. 


Bsrpaso may be used with verbs in all tenses, as: 


I used to take a walk. 


When I walked I used to think to 


myself. 


After taking a little walk I used to 


lie on the grass. 


A rydAit Onpaso. 

A ryaAto ObIBas0 HD AYMab CAMB Ipo 
ceba. 

Tory4a O6n1Bi40 HeNH6ro 4a B Af- 
ry Ha Tpasy. 


Oss. 6.—Neuter and reflective impersonal verbs which 
imply an idea of quantity, such as much, several, some, few, 


ete., govern the genitive. 


A number of guests came. 
There was some increase in 
business 


Down, downwards, 
Up, upwards, 


Are you coming down f 

I am going up. 

They sailed down the river. 
We shall sail up the river. 


Above, upstairs, 
Below, downstairs, 


Iz he upstairs ? 

He is downstairs. 

To come down stairs. 
To go up stairs. 


Ha$xaso rocréH. 
Ipu6isnsocs atua. 


Baust. 
Ilapépxt, Beepxs, implying 
motion. 


Bb! BRA3D BACTe ? 

A HAY naBépxt. 

Onn D441 BHAsD 0 prs. 

Mb NONABIBEMD BBEPXt 00 pBEB. 


Hazepxy, 


implyi t. 
Bansy, imp ying res 


Ha Bepxy 18 ont? 

Out BaHay. 

Cxoguts (BnH3t) no sécraens. 

Bexoauts, Baolitd (naBépxs) m0 sbc- 
THAQS. 
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A story, floor. 
A one-storied house, 


A two-storied house. 
My house has three stories. 


The floors of the ground-floor are 


made of oak. 


To be in lodgings, 
To confess, 


STAR. 

ke Bb OAUAB STA eS. 
OxjnosTamonli JOM. 
AbyxbaTamant sos. 
¥ wend tpextatamanh sows. 
Tloakl Bb HBMHEND OTAR ZyGSoar. 


Rsaptaposats, I. 4. 
Cosnapatsca Bb, with the 
prepositional case, 1. ?. 


To turn one’s self round, Hosopayasarsca, I. 1. 


To lose confidence in, 


He has confidence in himself. 
I lost all confidence in myself. 


To appear, 
It appears, it seems, 


In ancient times, 


The ancients, 


To dispose, pacmosarats. 
To ascertain, yanasits. 
The staircase, récTauya. 


Rose-water, pé30naa 80,44. 


Kindness, pagyuuie. 


The next house. 
The next street. 
The main staircase. 
The ground floor. 
The upper floor. 
Sugar-cane. 


Position, nosoménie. 


Ilosepaytica, p.a., I. 8. 
Tepits Aopbpie Kb. 
Out euters aopbpie Rb ceGs. 


fl wotepdas pcékoe AoBbpie Eb ce 
MoMy ceos. 


Raszatsca, I. 2. 
Ramerca. 
Bt Apépuocta. 

i ApébHia Bpemené, 
Apésuie (11040). 


To relieve, momorats. 

To put together, cuomdts. 
The inmate, mai¢qt. 
Beetroot, cBpégJa. 
Confidence, oBépte. 


Cocéanitt sows. 
Cocbjgaa yanua. 
Hapijaaa abcronua. 
Huamnili stam. 
Bépxalit sraat. 
Caxapuwit TpocTHuR. 


| To put, nosomite. 
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Exercise XCIX. 


Of what is sugar made in France, Russia, and other 
countries in Europe ?—From beetroot.—Is not sugar made 
also from sugar-cane ?—Yes, a great deal of sugar is made 
in America from the sugar-cane.—I should like to know 
why you want to go to him?—I want to go to him 
because there is no one here to ask where French books 
are sold, and I promised my sister to buy her one.—Did 
people write in ancient times on paper like that which we 
use now ?—No, in ancient times people had no idea of the 
paper which we use now, but wrote on stones, bricks and 
shells—Ought one not to confess one’s errors f—Yes, 
but one is not always disposed to confess one’s errors. 
How was the time of the day ascertained before clocks 
were (not) invented ?—The ancients ascertained the time 
by (a0 with the dative) the position of the sun—Can you 
tell me where there are any good lodgings to let ?—They 
say (that) there are several good lodgings to let in the 
next street.—On which floor would you like to lodge ?—lI 
should like to live on the ground floor or second floor. 
From what are ropes made ?—Ropes are made from coarse 
hemp.— Whither do the swallows fly for the winter season ? 
It is supposed that they fly for the winter season to 
Central A frica.—Are there many forests in Southern Russia ? 
No, you may ride sometimes for a whole day and not see a 

single tree.—From what is rose-water made ?—Rose-water 
is made from rose-leaves.—At what o’clock can one find 
him at home?—He can be found at home from a quarter 
past four till six in the evening.—Do you like the new 
Comedy at the French plays?—I have not seen it myself, 
but it seems it was not liked by the public.—If you (one) 
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keep a squirrel in a cage without giving it something 
to nibble, (then) its teeth will grow so that it will not & 
able to put them together. 


Exercise C. 


Where were you told about my sister going to be married. 
I was told at my sister’s ball yesterday. Was there much 
dancing at that ball?—There could be no such a thing, 
as the rooms are so small that one could scarcely turn one’s 
self round.—Is this the house where you were received 
with such kindness?—No, the house you speak of has three 
stories, and this has only two.—Is this poor woman re- 
lieved ?—Yes, people relieve her.—Was your sister invited 
to the countess’s ball ?—She was invited to it, and she also 
hopes to be invited to the princess’s ball.—By (mb) what 
time must the dresses ordered be ready ?—They must be 
ready by to-morrow.—Did she wish to be useful to her? 
Yes, but she could not be useful to her.—What are the 
children afraid of ?—They are afraid of being left at home. 
Did you hear with whom he intends to go to the Paris 
Exhibition next year ?—They say he is going with the 
French Ambassador.—Is there anybody upstairs ?—No, 
everybody is downstairs.--Shall I be allowed to go up 
stairs ?’—No, you must remain downstairs—Whither are 
these steamers sent ?—They are sent down the river.— Will 
there be any steamer going up the river ?—No, there 
will be no steamer goinzy up the river.—Are we to 
believe that he went away without saying ‘ good-bye 
No, you must not believe that.—Whoever has told a lie 
yesterday, will not be believed to-morrow. 
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FIFTIETH LESSON.—IDlaragecattii Ypdérs. 


To write, nucats. Written, micaat. 
Writing, Tachate. 

To take, B3aTb. Taken, B3aTB. 
Taking, Baftie. 


Verbal nouns are derivatives of neuter gender ending in 
Hie or tie, formed from the past participle passive by 
changing + into ie (be). They are used in place of the 
infinitive in cases where, in English, the participle present 
or the infinitive is employed. 


To read is beneficial. Yartats 0016380, 

Reading is beneficial. Yrégie n01é3H0. 

Executed, ucndésnens. Executing, execution, ncnosH¢sie. 
Wished, esau. Wishing, wish, mes4nie. 

Saved, cnacén. Saving, salvation, coacéaie. 

To walk, xoAuTb. Walking, walk, xomséuie. 


Verbal nouns are formed not only as stated above, but 
also from neuter and other verbs, without however taking 
the suffix ca. 

To seat, cuxéts. Sitting, cazéuie. 
To endeavour, crapAtsca. Endeavouring, ctapAnie. 

Oss, 1.—In nouns having both the terminations ie and 
be, the former implies an act and the latter an object, as: 


Granted, «410BaHt oe act of) granting, m4zosanie. 


The grant, salary, m4s0Banbe. 
area ouTié. 


k e 
pone Gare The drink, mHTbé. 


Verbal nouns follow the changes of meaning expressed 
by the imperfect, perfect and iterative aspects. 


Written, nfcant, naciaie. 

Written out, shindchisant, BHOaCHBanle. 
Signed, nognficant, nognaciaie, (néznMcb.) 
Used to be written, miichinaut, mucsisanie. 


BB 
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Oss. 2.—The tonic accent, when transferred in the par- 
ticiple to the radical syllable, is put in verbal nouns on the 
syllable preceding ie or be. 

Written, niicant, naciate. 
Ordered, péatut, Beréuie. 
Fought, soépant, Boesaule. 

Substantives formed from participles ending in eat in- 
stead of but, take the characteristic vowel of the past tense 
or of the infinitive. 


Born, tépnsent, (repnére, tepuéts), Tepréale. 
Turned, sépyent, (seprii, Beprsts), Beprbuie. 


To fear, 

To dread, 

To take care of one’s self, 
To guard one’s self against, 


Oss. 3 


Boatsca, II. 9. 
Onacateca, I. 1. 
Bepéusca, I. 7. 
Octeperatsca, I. 7. 


.—The above four verbs govern the genitive, and 


when followed by 416651 require the next verb to be put in 


the negative : 
He fears that she will come. 
He is afraid he will break the 
bottle. 
He dreads to be seen. 


After (when), 


After he returned. 


After having made his speech, 


he sat down. 


For, in, 
I gave him money for the purchase 
of books, and he spent it in 
cakes. 


Ont Goutca 3106t on4 ne BpamsS. 

Ont Gotitca 170Gb He pasOuTD GyTHUE- 
Ra. 

Ont onacietca 91068 erd ne yRartua. 


as TOord—ror4a. 


[locab tor6—raks, 

Hdécab tor6 Kak O8} BOIBPaTHICs. 

Hdcab tor6 kakb Ob OpossaBecs 
cao péib (npon3nécule caow 
pdb) ond chr. 


IIa, with the accusative 

Al qoip ewy ACDerh Ha DORFORY ERAT 
& OND HXIB BCTPATBAb Ha Upé- 
HER. 
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We bought linen for shirts. Mul kynwsn nosoTs’ Ha pyOAxa. 

What picture is this ? Yto $ro 3a Raptiga? : 

This picture is eae by Rem- 91a xaptiwa sandcaga PéwOpantom.. 
brandt. 

A picture by Titian. Kaptdaa Tanl4na, 


Oss, 4.—The word by in cases where the participle pas- 
sive is understood is expressed in Russian by the genitive 
of the following noun. 


A picture by Rubens. Raptiaa P¥6enca. 
A poem by Byron, Hodua Balipoga. 
* 
To run, Bbmats, def. imperf. asp. 
Bbrars, indef. imperf asp. 
To run about, Bérats 00, with the dative. 
Definite. Indefinite. 
I am running, etc., 6trf, OSmumb, I run, ete., Géraw, Gbraemp, Gbra- 
ObxuTs. eT. 
Weare running, Obaime, Obmite, | We run, Gbraems, Gbraete, Obrawrs. 
ObryTs. I ran, a 6brass. 
I was running, a 6bm4urt. We ran, Mul Obrain. 


We were running, wb 66x40. 
Imperative, 6brd, Obrite, Obra, Gbraiire. 


To run all over, Ha6brars. 

Toenvoud: Ha6bratp, imp. asp. 
His6bmatb, perf. asp. 

To pay attention to, Odpamats (odpatits) snumé- 


Hie Ha, with the aecus; 


They do not pay any attention to Ox# ne o6pam/‘uors na Herd BHEAKGro 
him. BauMaHia. 
Children ! pay attention. Atta! 6favte BuaMAtesbaH. 
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To take into consideration, 


To make allowance for, 


One should make allowance for his 
illness. 

We must make allowance for his 
being a foreigner. 


Such a thing, 


No such thing can be seen here 


Such, 
Such, as, 


Such books as they have read do 
not please them. 

Such as wish to go must say 80 
now. 


To rival, 


To do right, 


To be proud of. 

The evening comes on. 
To send to prison. 

To perform. 

To accuse. 
Beforehand. 
Unpardonable, 

Proper (due). 

Thus, in such a way. 


Raphael, Paeads. 
Schiller, HWitzseps. 


Dpatb (B3aTb), Bb coobpaxt 


Hie, 


O6pamath BHA MAHie. 


HY¥KHO B3ATb Bb COOGpawménie erd & 


atau. 


Hawt A61K00 OOparuitTs samwisie 2 


TO, ITO OH HUOCTpPAaneNs. 


Yro-160 Tarde. 
Yro an6yAb N0AGGHOE. 


Heveré nogd6naro 8AbCb He FRR ABMS. 


Takoi. 
Tors, KoT6psia. 


TS kara, RoTépha ond THTAUH, BND 
He HDABATCA. 

Th, KoTOpuie mer4oTs nohTM, 401KBU 
éro Ten¢épb cxas34zb. 


Conépaayats cb, with the 
instrumental. 
Beith OpaBel Mb. 


lopautea, governs the instrumental 
Beyepbers, impersonal verb. 
BaKAOWdT, WOCaAuTS BE TOpMy. 
Hrpits, npesctansdte. 

Odsunits, perf. asp. o6snaits. 
Sapinbe, sanepéss. 
Henpoctatesbabill, 

Abomnpih. 

Tak}, TAaKuMb SOpasows. 


Rubens, Py6encs. 
Moliére, Moibépt. | 
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Have you seen the new picture by Doré ?—I have not, 
but my nephew, who, as you know, is considered a great 
connoisseur, has seen it, and he says that it is an excellent 
picture.—May one say that this picture rivals the best of 
Raphael’s or Rubens’ works ?—No, it seems to me that 
could not be said of this picture—Why do you not drink 
some wine?—My doctor recommended me not to drink 
any.—Good wine is not an injurious beverage if one drinks 
it in moderation.—Would it be surprising if he were sent 
to prison ?—Of course not, for it is an unpardonable thing 
to borrow money from people, knowing beforehand that one 
will not be able to pay his debts at the proper time.—To 
borrow money in such a way is considered as a theft.—The 
evening comes on very early to-day.—No, it only appears 
so to you, it is not earlier than usual—What will this 
money be given for ?—It will be given for the purchase of 
pens and pencils.— Whither are you running ?—I am run- 
ning into the garden to see what the children are doing 
there.—They are running about the garden.—What play 
do they give to-day at the theatre ?—Some tragedy by 
a French writer—Do you not know what piece was 
performed yesterday ?—Yesterday was performed one of 
Moliére’s comedies. 


Exercise CII. 


Was there much beer sold at the fair?—They say 
there was sold about 3543 casks.—Is the criminal already 
punished ?—No, he is not, and he will not be punished, 
as it seems he is not guilty, but falsely accused by his 
enemies.—Of what is this lady so proud ?—She is proud 


o 
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of her pretty daughters.—Of what is his uncle proud ?—He 
is proud of his industrious sons.—How much linen shall I 
need for a dozen and a half of shirts ?—You will require 
about fifty yards.—What has he bought ?—He has bought 
two pair of stockings, a pair of kid gloves, half a yard 
of cloth for his waistcoat, and a straw bonnet for his 
daughter.—Have you ever seen such. a pocket-book ?—I 
have seen many such.—Did she pay any attention to him? 
Yes, she did.—Does he pay attention to his words ’—No, 
he does not pay any attention to what he says.—Did T not 
do night to tell him all the truth ?—You did quite right. 
Where are you going ?—I am going to Berlin—Then I 
hope to have the pleasure of meeting you there.—I shall 
be very giad indeed. 


FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 


Tatsyecits népspiii Ypors. 


Or THE ASPECTS IN DETAIL. 


It might erroneously be assumed that the Russian verb, 
in having only three tenses, 1s not susceptible of the different 
variations of meaning presented in English by compound 
tenses, or by a dozen or so of auxiliaries combined with 
the infinitive or participle: the reverse is, however, the case. 
Besides the ordinary moods and tenses, the Russian verb 
has also forms to express the circumstances accompanying 
the action, or the manner in which the action is performed, 
without reference to its time. These forms, named aspecés, 
puabr (see Lesson 28), which render the Russian verb 


i} 
—, aS -—— cecantesid 
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richer in its simplicity than those of other European 


languages, are : 


I. The Imperfect Aspect, indicating an action performed 
absolutely, t.e. without conditions as to its beginning 


or ending. 


The peasants sell their goods in the 
market. 

Some wrote with pen, some with 
pencil. 

Who will read us this manuscript ? 


Whoever can read best. 


To fly, 


To swim, 


Kpectbane mpogalors cBon TOBAapW Ha 
por. 

Rto nHcazb DepéMb, RTO Rapauga- 
m6Mb. 

Rro 6YAeTh YATATS HAM STY PY¥KO- 
nBCb ? 

Tors, ETO YHT4eT LY UME BCBXB. 


Aerirs, def. 
Aeratp, indef. 
[lanrts, def. 
Hidsats, indef. 


‘ The imperfect aspect is subdivided into: 
a. The definite, which denotes that the action takes place 


at some particular time. 


He is swimming (now) to that ship. 
Whither are these birds flying? 
How did you feel at the time when 

you were swimming to the boat ? 
We will swim slowly. 


OND DANBETS RG TOMY KOpacaw. 

Ky aa 670 OTHuh 4eTaTs t 

Kak Bhi Co6A YY BCTBOBAIH BS TO BPCMaA 
Rorad n4bLig (N4bIBA) KB IOAKS. 

Mul 6YAeMD MAbITb THXO. 


b. The indefinite, which denotes the ability or faculty, 
as also a habit of performing an act without reference to a 


particular time. 


Birds (can) fly and fishes swim. 

He swims well. 

If you take a few lessons in swim- 
ming, you will be able to swim 
well. 


Tirdyw serhwors, a prion n14Ba0TS. 

Out nadpaeTs xopomd. 

Ecama BO3bMéte HECKOAbKO ypOROBD 
H1aBania, TO O¥AeTe DAABAaTb XO~ 
pom6. 
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II. The Perfect Aspect, which denotes a thorough accon- 
plishment of the action, is subdivided into : 


a. Inchoative Perfect Aspect (the starting point), de- 
noting an action as fully begun, without intimating that 
it has been or will be brought to an end. 


He began to speak and everybody § O#% saropopast & Bch 3aworvur. 


got silent. 
The musical-box began to play. Opr4nqaRt sanrpars. 
They will begin to laugh. Oud sacuBirca. 


b. Perfect Aspect of Duration (the goal), denoting that 
the action, although brought to a termination, required a 
certain time for its accomplishment. 


I have read (finished reading) the Al npowsTait RAMTY. 
book. 


They come home. Onu opamsd Joudd. 
They will read (entirely) the book. Oud nportyTs Kaury. 
She will come home. Ona upiigéers sondit. 


c. Perfect Aspect of Unity (semelfactive), employed when 
the action is performed in one single, sudden effort : 


He shouted (once). Oub KPHEHY AB. 
He jumped (once) over the fence, On> Depenpsirayad Fépcas sabdps 
He gave him a glance. Ond B3arstaayab Ha Herd. 


III. The Lferative Aspect, denoting that the action was 
accomplished in repeated efforts or times at some distant 
period. 

In olden times our ancestors used to Bb crapany masiun abau nossa 


live better than we do now. naero. 
We used to read good books. Mut qitbisaia xopémia kadra. 


Oss. 1.—Each Aspect is regularly conjugated according 
to its own moods and tenses, thus: 
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a. The Imperfect Aspect, both definite and indefinite, has 
all the moods and tenses. 


6. The Perfect has all the moods and tenses, except the 
present. 


c. The Iferative wants the imperative and has only the 
past tense. 


Oss. 2.—There are a few verbs like caacrats ‘ to whistle,’ 
which possess all the aspects, as for instance : 
Definite, CBRCTSTb. 
Indefinite, cBucTarp. 
Inchoative, s3acBacTATs. 
Perfect asp. jo duration, mpocsnct&tb. 
of unity, | CBHCTHYTb. 
Iterative asp. CBUCTLIBATb. 


Imperfect asp. 1 


In some verbs the perfect of unity is wanting, in others 
the inchoative or the iterative. 


With this relation to the aspects the simple verbs, 7.e. 
those which have no preposition attached to them, are : 


1. Complete, which have all the principal aspects, as : 


Imperfect. Perfect. Iterative. 
To throw, EHAaTS, KHHYTS, Kil {b1BaTb. 
To touch, tpdérats, TpOnyTs, TpOraBatb. 


2. Incomplete, which have two aspects: the imperfect 
and the iterative, as:. 


Imperfect. Iterative. 
To play, arpats, irpasats. 
To sing, ott», nbBaTe. 


8. Double verbs, which have both the forms of the im- 
perfect aspect: and the iterative, as: 
Imperfect Definite. — Imperfect Indefinite. Iterative. 
To go, HATH, XOATS, XAmuBaTS. 
To carry, HecTH, HOCHTD, HAIDBaTb. 
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4. Defective, which have one aspect only, the imperfect 


or perfect, as : 


To adore, o60m4rb, 

To suspect, m0403pB4rs, 

To come to one’s self, on6mBRTLCA, 
To gush out, X4HIBYTB, 


To refuse, 


To bequeath, to leave, 


What did he refuse you ? 

He refused me everything. 

My grandmother bequeathed me 
this estate. 

He gave him a peremptory refusal. 

He met with a refusal. 


To be of use, 


To make one’s self useful, 
To be a burden to, 


Am I a burden to you ? 
I am a burden to myself. 
They were a burden to themselves. 


Immaterial, all the same, 


It is immaterial to us. 
It is all the same to me. 
It makes no difference to me. 


To rid one’s self of, 


To get rid of, 
To get off one’s hands, 


We could not get rid of that dis- 
agreeable man, 


} used only in the imperfect aspect 
} used only in the perfect aspect. 


oo. BB, apes the 


Orka3aTb, p. 2., prep. c. 
OTka3bIBaTb, OTKa3aTB. 


BB YEMB OND OTRASEID Baws f 
ORD BO BCEMD MNS OTRAZAIB. 
BA6yoina oTKa3zasa MS STO HowieTSe. 


Ont eMY HadHCTO OTRAZAFB. 
Out NOLyIbAb OTRAIb. 


Bpitbh DOj1630bIMb. 


II punockts 10153y. 


Beith Bb TALOCTS.— 


Bb TATOCTS AB A BaMD ? 
fl BB TATOCTD Ces. 
Oud 6f148 ce6b BB TArocTs. 


Bcé pasuo, By *Abl Abts, im- 
personal, with the dat. 


Ham? Bcé pasad. 


} Mas acé pasad, Mab ey RAW ASTD. 


OcBoOo,itbca, H30ABHTECa OTD, 
with the genitive. 


COiBaTE, CObITE Ch PyKb. 


Mul ne Mora wadiBaTsca (oTxhuarecs) 
OTB Tord secHOcHaro Tes0BbKa. 
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dave you got rid of the damaged 


goods 


We have got that work off our 


bands. 


To succeed, 


1 sometimes succeed in finding him 


in. 
Did he succeed ? 
He will not succeed, 


To complain of, 
He complains of his severity. 


To observe, to watch, 


We watched the men working. 


In spite of, 
By accident, 
On purpose, 
Intentionally, 
For what ? 
Was there any cause to punish 
him 3 
There was no cause. 


By, 
To pass (by), 


I passed your house. 


bare na, 


COLuH 4H BH Cb pyKb acoOpienanh 
TOBAD ? 

Mil COMLEH Cb PyRB (or cb nes) Sty 
padéry. 


Yaaparbca, yAatbca, conj. like 
Aath. 


Musé yaaétca wuorga sactats erd A6- 
Ma. 

Yaaidch 4H emy ? 

Emy we yactca. 


with 
Homauzosatsca, p. a.) theacc. 


Out masyetca na erd crpérocrts. 


Ha6srogart 3a, with the instr. 


Mu waéun.iuE 
(a0 bMiH). 


ga paddétalblaNne 


He cmotpa ga, with the acc. 
Cayaaiino, 
Ilap6uno, 
Yupimsenno, 
3a 470? 


adverbs. 


Boui0 AH 3a FTO er6 Hak4GabiparTe % 


Hé ga ato O10. 


Mamo. 
Hpoxojits mMamo, with the 
genitive. 


A npomés, whwo pimero A6ma. 
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By (according), in, Ilo, with the dative. 
I could not judge by the hand- 4 ne mors cyauts no nOsepKy. 


writing. 
Tu my opinion. Ho uéexy watain. 
As one can, Ilo posmO«nocrTa. 
Let us be as good as we can. By jew A06phi 00 BOsMOmHOCTE. 
U U 

Weekly, adv. Emeneabibuo, nonexbi bao. 
Monthly, Exembcain0, nombcayno. 
Yearly, Emer6au0, nordauo. 
1 pay weekly. Al naasy nonesbibno. 
I pay quarterly. A naaiy RamAyw iéTBepTe (rdb{a)- 
To ask for a loan. Dpocits aéners Bb 3aiiun y.— 
To cease. Depectasarb, p. a. aepecrars. 
To make a stay, Dposiits, mpomite. 
To become. Cranoputbca, AbsaTSCa. 
To become rich. OdorAmatsca, oGoraTuTEca. 
To enrich, to make rich. Oooramits, O6oraTatE. 
To knock against. Cryaatb 0, with the prep. ¢, 
To serve tea, dinner. HogaBits yall, 066s. 
The necessaries of life. . Hymnoe, seodxoguwoe. 
A commercial house. Toprésnii sows. 

Property, BMyUICcTBO. Burden, rérocts. 

A half-bottle, nos6yriusa. A champagne-glass, 6on4n. 

To keep, aepa4ts. Appropriation, npuceoénie. 


Exercise CIII. 


Must I punish this lazy boy for his breaking the tum- 
bler ?—If he broke it on purpose, then punish him, but if 
he did it by accident then he should not be punished.— May 
we punish children for disobedience or misbehaviour ?—We 
not only may, but should—Was there any cause to re 
proach him ?—There was no cause to reproach him.— While 
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passing this five-storied house I met a young man.—Who 
was that young man?f—I do not know his name, but I 
remember well that he is the same whom I met more than 
once at your house.—It is impossible for me to guess by 
such a description.— How long has this little girl worn these 
shoes ?—She has not worn them more than four weeks, 
and they are quite worn out already.—How does your 
brother-in-law pay his rent, weekly or monthly ?—He pays 
quarterly, he pays yearly—What wine shall I serve at 
dinner ?—Bring two bottles of Burgundy and a bottle of 
Champagne.—In asking this miser for a loan, you waste 
your time, because he is so mean, that he refuses the neces- 
earies of life to his only son.—Is this diamond-merchant 
rich ?—Judging by the luxury that surrounds him, he must 
be very rich.—Did you ask anybody for a loan ?—No, I 
did not, I am not in need of money.—Have you got rid of 
your head-ache?—Yes, my head does not ache now. 
Has the merchant got rid of the damaged cloth ?—Yes, he 
has succeeded in getting rid of it—Did he buy this watch ? 
No, his grandfather, who never refuses him anything, gave 
it to him.—Has he left something to his poor nephew? 
No, he left all his property to his eldest niece. 


Exercise CLV. 


Have you ever watched the working bees in their hives ? 
Yes, I saw them once working at the Crystal Palace, where 
they are kept in glass hives.—Ought not everybody to en- 
deavour to make himself useful ?—Everybody ought to make 
himself as useful as he can, for the moment that a man, 
however rich he may be, ceases to make himself useful to 
others, he becomes a burden to himself.—Will ha succeed 
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in getting a situation in some commercial house ?—He has 
got a situation and gets a very good salary, but in spite of 
all this, he is always complaining.—Do not knock the book 
against the table; your mother is ill, and you make such a 
noise.—I have done it by accident and not on purpose. 
Bring me a glass of champagne.—Our champagne is sold 
only in bottles and half bottles—Then bring me half a 
bottle.—Yes, sir.—Of what is this man accused ’—He is 
accused of appropriating other people’s money.—Is this his 
sole crime ?—No, he is accused of another crime also.—Of 
which ?—That he has stolen from his master a large sum 
of money.—By whom was this church built ?—Which 
church ?—The one built of brick, and whose cupola is seen 
from here better than all others.—Is England rich ?—Yes, 
very rich; free trade has so enriched that country. 


FIFTY-SECOND LESSON. 
Iatbaecit stopoi Ypéxs. 


Whither are you carrying this | Ky44 BH necéte storo pedenka t 
child 

I am carrying him to the hospital. Al nec¥ eré Bb Gorbauny. 

Do you take him there often f Wacto 4H Bh eré Tya4 HdcHTe ? 

I take him there every day. A eré Ty4a HOMY KamgW Acub. 


The double verbs, namely those having the definite and 
indefinite forms in the imperfect aspect, designate movement 
or some act having relation to hearing or sight. 


The radical form of these verbs is the definite aspect, 
from which the indefinite is formed. 
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The following comprise nearly all of this class. 


Definite Imperfect Aspect. Indefinite Imperfect Aspect. 
Bpecti, 1. 7, to wander, Bp4auts, II. 10. 
Baectbrb, II. 9, to glitter, Baucrats, I. 1. 
Bayguts, 1. 10, to wander, Bay Ath, I. 1. 
Bbmits,* to run, Btratp, I. 1. 
Baits, II. 10, to throw down, Basar, I. 1. 
Beat, I. 7, to carry (in a carriage), Bosiith, IT. 10. 
Bectu, 1. 7, to lead, Boauts, II. 10. 
Bicuts, II. 10, to weigh, Béimats, I. 1. 
Faats,* to drive, ouarp, I. 1. 
Hati,® to go, Xoguits, I. 10. 
Katuth, II, 10, to roll, Kayits, I. 1. 
Kpuasiits, II. 10, to crook, Kpuasats, I. 1. 
Aeritp, II. 9, to fly, Aetits, I. 1. 
Aouuts. II. 10, to break, Aouftp, I. 1. 
Atatp, I. 7, to climb, Aazatp, I. 10. 
Mtputb, I. 1, to measure, Mépans, I 1. 
Hectii, 1. 7, to bring, to carry, Hocéts, I. 10. 
Tanits, I. 6, to swim, Haasats, I. 1. 
Hoist, I. 7, to crawl, Idasats, I. 1, 
Poutits, HI. 10, to drop, Ponsts, I, 1. 
Cstimats, II. 9, to hear, CAbixatb. 
Caguts, II. 9, to plant, Camats, I. 1. 
Caucréts, II. 9, to whistle, Canctate. 
Taméts, II. 10, to drag, Tacréts, I. 1. 
Bxatp,® to ride, Baquth, II. 10. 


Oss. 1.—The iterative aspect of double verbs is formed 
from the indefinite, as: 


To go, Hats, XOAMTE, Iterative, xAmupars. 
To ride, Sxatb, $34nTb, . . ‘S3KuBatTb. 
To hear, canimatb, cabixare, . .  CABIXHBATS. 


Oss. 2.—All other verbs of the imperfect aspect have 
one form only, as: 


The children are silent when he Ara moavSts xorg’ 08% VATieTS. 
reads. 
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He reads well, Oat xopomé yariers, 
What is he doing now ? Yro ont tenéps sfuaers t 
He is singing. Ont n0éTs, 

They sing well. Ont xopomé nore. 
Birds sing. Tt#qb DOTS. 


NWpagaaats, I. 1. 
To do, to cause, 


Hpwaanats, p. a. IT. 10. 
Tle rain did harm to the fields, AoR ib UPHIBAHAD BPess now. 


Cubirse » with 
To laugh at, to mock, ar wean 


Hacmbxatsca ) the instr. 
They laughed at him. Ond cw b42Hcb Hayb BEM. 
You should not mock him. Bil He AOJHE! BacubxArsca gap 
HuMS. 
To make one laugh. Cutmuts, I. 10. 
To have done with, Peano . 
He symgatsca 66rbe. 


OkOnwb4n IH BL Sty KAury ? 

Hyaaé 18 Band emé éta gBura ? 

Al eé emeé ne oxdn dure. 

Oa4 wot emé nymas, 
os 4H BH OO${aTD ? 

Orot$a1H 48 BEI? 


Have you done with this book ? 
I have not done with it yet. 


Have you done dinner ? 


fe ? 

Is this right ? Cup apeAiing = 
Xopomé an? 

To be right, belts copasesHBeims. 

To be in the right, Beith npaBems. 

To be in the wrong, bsitb He opaBbiM. 

To act rightly, om pa aaa 
Hocrynats cupasegsiso. 

Js he right in calling me lazy f Cupasejiudb 4H Ont, Hashipaa wend 


abutAews (160suMS). 
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He is wrong. 
Was I right in calling you early ? 
Was he in the right when he com 


plained ? 
He was entirely in the wrong. 


I shall have done, 
I shall have written, 


OB Hoe cupaBesIuBs. 

Out He xOpomé sAbsaers. 

Xopomé an a catials, pas6yaues 
Bach pano ? 

pash 48 OD Obst, KOTAA #ids0- 
Baca ? 

Out 64d CoBepménnO He DpaBD. 


fl ox6n4y. 
fl nanany. 


Oss. 3.—The English future perfect with shal/ or will 
expressed or understood, is rendered by the future tense 


in Russian, as: 

When will you buy this house ? 

As soon as I have got the money ? 

After I have written this letter, I 
shall have to write one more. 


For (during), 
He rode for five days. 


For six whole weeks we had only 
biscuit to eat. 


In passing, 


When did you see him 

I saw him as I went by. 

He looked at the window as he 
went past. 


In every way, 


T have done my best. 
He tried this in every way. 


To persuade, 


Kors& BH KYOUTe STOTS AOMD ? 

Kak T6abKO noaysy Aéubra. 

Korga #anumy (Hanacash) 6To mAcs- 
m6, MOS HYAKHO OY ACTS HAHACATE 
ele OAH. 


Bs npoaoiénie. 

Oot bxaab Bb npogorménie mATi 
aueit. 

Bb npogomménie mecti Hexbab MBI 
un 164bKO cyxapit. 


Maumoxdéjom?, adverb. 


Koraaé BH BHAtUB er6 ? 
fl BAAbAS er6 MHMOXGAOMS. 
Ond sardanyib Bb OKDO MBMOXO6AOMB. 


Bcageckn, adverb. 


fl Bcd veckH cTapaica. 
Ont Bcdaecka updboBais $10 cAbiats. 


Yrosépusats, I. 1. 
Yrosoputs, p. a. II. 10. 


cc 
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To lose, Tepitb, p. & oTepite. 
Hponaaats, I. 1. 
To be lost, IIponactb,* p. a. (future, 
nponaay). 
He has lost his purse. Onb notepasb cao KomeLeEB. 
The dog was lost. Cooina mponisa. 
his money may be regarded as Hymso cyarars ito Sra Acabre Dpo— 
lost. nai. 
We have lost sight of him. ORD y Bach H3b 11a3b NPOMArs. 
They gave me up for lost. Out ciaTain Mend UpODamaMs Tes0— 
BEROMS. 
To have an objection to, Bits npotass, with the gen. 
Have you any objection to this. Huéere sn 90 npétuBs Sroro f 
I have no objection to this. 4 se npétuse Sroro. 
Cpa3arb, p. a. 
To post a letter, OrgaTs NACbMO Ha DOTY. 
To trouble with, i yRAaTE, with the 
YIpyAitb, p. a. instr. 
To tell (to narrate). Pa3cRa3bibate. 
To play at chess. Hirp4tb Bb maxMarEl. 
To play at billiards. Hrpats Ba Onabapas. 
A chess-player. WaxMatTunll ArpoRs- 
A billiard- player. BaabApABHa BTPORB. 
A game of chess. HAptia Bb WaxwatTHl. 
To be obliged, compelled. BhTh NPHEY KAeBy. 
A vain effort. Hanpdécanii TpyAb- 
Drought, sfcyxa. Conclusion, oxonqasle. 
A beggar-woman, Hamas. To shine, cats. 
Visible, puyntit, BHABMEII. To fulfil, acué188T. 
To cry out, KpH4arb. To dispose, pacuosarats, 


Effort, Tpyab, ycHie. To suppose, mosarars. 
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EXERCISE CV, 


Who usually takes (leads) this little girl to school ?—The 
old nurse takes her there in the morning, and I take her 
in the evening.—When did our neighbours go out? 
They went out after warming themselves.—What did you 
plant yesterday ?—I was planting flowers the whole day. 
What are you carrying on those sledges ?—We are carrying 
wheat.— Whither are you carrying it ?—We are taking it 
to town.—Do you always take your wheat to the town 
market ?—No, we only take it thither when we cannot sell 
it on the spot.—What was his eldest brother laughing at 
the other day ?—He was laughing at the conclusion of the 
story which the nurse was telling to the children.—What 
were the children complaining of ?—They were complaining 
of the dull and rainy weather.—What did they wish for? 
They wished that the sun would always shine.—Was their 
wish fulfilled ?—Yes, for six whole weeks there was not a 
single cloud visible-—Did this dry weather do any harm ? 
Yes, it did a great deal of harm to the fields, meadows and 
gardens.—Do you go to town in winter often?—No, we 
seldom go there.—Who left you the estate you now pos- 
sess /—My late aunt left it to me.—Is the servant carrying 
the fire-wood which the peasant has brought for us this 
morning ?—No, he has not yet begun to carry it.— Whither 
shall you go next year for cloth ?—I shall go to England, 
and then, when I have bought it, I shall go to Holland. 
Why do you speak so loud ?—The gentleman to whom I 
speak, although very kind and amiable, is unfortunately deaf, 
so I am compelled to cry out, in order to be heard.—Shall 
John go to the forest ?—No, it is Nicholas’s business to go 
there; therefore he, and not John, shall go. 
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Exercise CVI. 


Does your little niece learn to knit stockings ?—She need 
‘not learn it, because she has already knit a few pairs of 
very fine stockings.—Would your nieces knit their own 
stockings if they could not buy any ?—Even then they 
would not, for they know not how to knit stockings.—Do 
me the favour of putting those letters in the post as you go 
by.—They are posted already.— When will you have done 
copying these letters ?—I shall have done by this evening. 
When will they have done with the books?—They will 
have done by to-morrow.—When will your uncle return to 
town ?’—When he has finished his business.—For how long 
are you going to Australia?—I am going there for three 
years.—Can he play at billiards —Yes, he is a very good 
billiard player.—Does he play as well as this marker?—No, 
he does not, but that does not prevent him from consider- 
ing himself the best player—With whom were you play- 
ing at chess at the club?—I played yesterday two games 
at chess with a Hungarian, who is considered to be one of 
the strongest players—Which of you has won ?—I, of 
course, lost ; for I am a weak player.—Did you persuade him 
to come to us to-morrow ?—I endeavoured in every way to 
persuade him, but he was so obstinate that all my efforts 
were thrown away on him.—Well, if he likes better to sit 
by himself at home, we shall not trouble him any more 
with our invitation.—Did your lady neighbour find her 
little dog, which they say was lost a few days ago ?—No, 
and the little dog was not lost, but stolen, it is supposed, 
by an old beggar-woman. 
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FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 


latbgecits tpétiii Ypors. 


ForMATION OF THE ITERATIVE ASPECT. 


The Iterative is formed from the imperfect aspect by 
changing the termination of the infinitive or that of the 
present tense into b1Baitb, HBaIb, Bab OF ats. 


Dissyllabic and polysyllabic verbs in tb, preceded by 
a, 4, 0, 6, H form their iterative in biBaib or HBaitb, the 
tonic accent falling on the radical syllable, t.e. before the 
termination. 


To read, guT-4tb, yHTAD ; iterative, W4T-bIBart. 
To measure, mbp-atb, mbpaw; . . Mbp-mBals. 
To sting, KO!.6Tb, ROI; e « © RAA-BIBAI‘S. 
To sit, CHA-BTb, CARY ; - + CHH-BBalB. 
To love, 1106-Tb, 1106100 ; © + «©: AO. Bars. 


Verbs of the first conjugation ending in ats form the 
iterative in 51BaIb, which is changed into apait when 
coming only after m, 4, UI, r, K, X, as: 

To hold, Aepm-atb, Aepmy ; iterative, aépm-HBarD. 
To roll, Kay-4tb, Kavay ; . «  B&q-BBals. 
To decide, pbm-Ats, ppmaw; . . pbul-wBalt. 
To move, ABHT-aTb, ABMTAaN; . .  ABHI-HBAIS. 
To plough, max-4tTh, mamy; . .  $DAX-HBalb. 


An a before nas is inserted in the iterative of verbs of 
the second class in ath, preceded by 6, 0, M: 
To shake, nosé6aTs, Kosé6un ; iterative, rorGsnBalrs, 


To drizzle, kp4nats, KpAnawm; . . KpanmamBals. 
To slumber, Apemats, apémald; . .  ADEMIBBAIB. 
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Oss. 1.—The following dissyllabic verbs of the ninth 
and tenth classes take a1 instead of apap: 


To burn, roptts; iterative, ropiss. 
To boil, sunérb;  . «BEA. 
To cut, py6uTs ; . +) ~py6aérs. 


The iterative in Bait and ait is formed : 


a. From all monosyllabic verbs: 


To know, sHaTb, 3840; ~—iterative, sHaBast. 


Tosing, ubtb, TOW ; - . DObBas. 
To live, muTb, KUBY; 2 « WMaABaID. 
To nibble, rpsiatb, rpo3sy; . . paar. 
To bake, meq, neRy ; . + Wekar. 
To row, rpects, rpecy ; . «  Trpediss. 
To burn, mewb, Hry; - « RHTAIB. 


Except the following in cts: 


To lay, KaacTb, RAaty ; iterative, Rsa{bBarB. 
To steal, Rpacth, Kpaay; . . EPagbpat. 
To spin, pacts, Upasy; . +  OpAsbIBare. 


Orgs. 2.—The termination Bait is used after vowels and 
ab after consonants. 


To tear, pBatb, psy; iterative, pias. 
To take, Gpats, 6epy; - +  Ompar. 


Oss. 3.—If a vowel in the imperfect aspect is want- 
ing in the verbal root, the vowel m (51) is inserted in the 
iterative : 

To babble, spars, Bp-y ; iterative, pup-fre. 


To rub, Tepétb, Tp-y ; . .  THp-Arb. 
To call, sBaTb, s0By ; - .  ShBSrb. 


Oss. 4.—The termination az of the iterative is always 
accented. 
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b. From dissyllabic verbs in nyTs, as: 


To feel cold, ci6nytt; iterative, 3a6-arb. 
To dry, c6xayts ; oe ~~ Chi-R 44. 


Except the following : 


To smell, néxuyrs; iterative, n4xHBa2s. 
To draw, TABYTS ; . . TAPHBATS. 


Oss. 5.—Between the indefinite imperfect aspect and 
the iterative there is a great similarity in meaning, and 
they have in common the characteristic suffix a, as: 


I was in the habit of swimming. A n44Ba.14, 
I used to sing. A ubBat5. 


but they differ in this that the first has and the second has 
not the present tense. 


Verbs having in the infinitive the tonic accent on the 
last syllable, in forming the iterative change the o of the 
radical syllable into a, which takes also the accent. 

To throw, 6poc4ts; iterative, OpactiBaTs. 


To look, cmotpbTh; . cMaTpHBaTb. 
To feed, KOpuuTb;  . . KApMiHBaTs, 


Oss. 6.—If the radical 0 is accented in the infinitive it 
remains unchanged in the iterative. 


To touch, Tpérath; iterative, rpérapal. 
To damage, néptath; . . wodpansarp. 


Only the following deviate from this rule : 


To creep, 0613aTD ; iterative, n413bIBas>. 
To turn, Bopéyats ; - » Bopaqspass. 
To build, crpéuts ; ° .  CTpaapars (cTpéazait). 
To dispose to kindness, a606path; . .  AadpaBars (4d0pupais). 
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Oss. 7.—It has been stated that the iterative of double 
verbs is formed from the indefinite aspect; the following, 
however, are exceptions,as they form the iterative also 
from the definite aspect. 


To climb, 2631; iterative, rbears. 


Tocreep, u013T#; . . mOasdrb. 
To turn, sepréts; . .  Bépyapals. 
To roll, Katits ; . .  BAaympars. 


Most verbs derived from substantives or adjectives want 
the iterative ; to these belong neuter verbs of the first class 
in brb, KaTb, YaTb, WaTb, MaTb, and verbs in uyts of the 
eighth class denoting the acquisition of some quality, as: 


To grow white, OBrérb. To become dear, sopom4ts. 
To grow black, qeputts. To become strong, Kpta74tb. 
To grow blue, canéts. To grow old, Betmats. 

To sweat, NOTSTS. To know how, yuiTB. 

To fade, 61¢KnyTb- To grow deaf, raéxuyrts. 


The participles, the gerund and the infinitive of the 
third branch, ¢.e. of the iterative, are formed in the same 
way as those of the second branch, namely, by changing m 
into Bb (BIH) BINi,—rTb,—HB, as : 

Iterative, aitbiBar. 

Active Participle, itwpasmiti. 
Passive Participle, uittisags. 
Gerund, WWrTbiBaBS. 

Oss. 8.—The iterative aspect of simple verbs is seldom 
used in the infinitive, but a careful study of this aspect will 
be found very useful for the formation of prepositional verbs. 


5 Tpatarts, II. 10. 
To spend, Hecrpatats, perf. asp. 
To spend(on one’s self), Ipomusatb, 1pomats. 


Do you spend much every year ? CrO61bKO BH UPORABaETE BB ross! 
I spend all IT earn. AH npomHBaw Bcé YTO BapabdTuBaD. 
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To live upon, by, tatb, with the instr. 


She lives by her labour. Ova RABETS CBOMMA TDYAAME. 
They live upon their income. Ond REBYTS CBOMME A0X64aMe. 
He has nothing to live upon. Emy a¢95Mb RHTb. 
Upon, Ha, with the accus, 
He lives upon the money left to Ont xupéts ua A¢ubra, ocraesenaiia 
him by his uncle. emy eré AaseH. 
By, Iloah, with the instr. 
What do you mean by that? ro Bur pasymbere (nomimaete) nOA> 
stam. 
To hel bens I. 1, with the dat. 
Circe? Ilomo45,* p. a., (fut. nomory, 
nomMOmeLIb, etc.). 
We cannot help yeu. MHI He MOKeMS DOMOGb BAM. 
They always helped him as faras | Ona scerad momoraim emy 0 BO03- 
possible. MOMHOCTH. 
I cannot help laughing. } fl ne mory yAepmarsca orp cwéxa. 
I cannot refrain from laughing. 
Could one help laughing ? MOmMHO 2H YACPRATLCA OT CubXa? 
To burst out laughing, Paspaziitsca cu bxom. 
To be in a perplexity, Tlaxoautbca Bb saTpyAHeuin. 
call SabxaTh Kb, with the 
To prt Saxognth, 3aiith, ) dat. 
Punctually, Bx ro6aH0cTE. 
To consist, Coctoats, Il. 9. 
In the sight of, Tlepegt, with the instr. 
On, about, O, 002. 
Did they speak on this matter 1 Tosopias 18 On 063 Stoms Abu? 


They spoke about it. Osk ropopian 06+ Strom. 
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To become saving, 
Hence, 
Thence, 


I shall go hence to London and 
thence to Paris. 

How did you come to know that 
he is ill 

He said that illness alone could 
prevent his coming; he did 
not come, hence I came to the 
conclusion that he was ill. 


Henceforth, 
Thenceforth, 
A month hence, 
They will go to him a few days 
hence. 
To get into debt, 
To favour with, 
To intrust to, 
To notify, 


To tend, xoAuTb 3a. 

To lie buried, 6tiTb nOxopoHeny. 
To display, oxiatiBats. 

To send away, OTOCAATb. 
Ordinary, mpoctéi. 


To be at work. 
A toast. 
A message. 


Cratp GepemiaBeiws. 
Orcioaa, 43% cerd. 

Orryaa, 43% TOTO. 

f nobsjy orcioga Bb AGHA, & OTTy- 


4a Bb Dapiws. 
R4xt S10 BH y3H41H FTO ond 6dusEs' 


On> ckazizb, ITO TOKO Cortans we 
KeTR nomsmirs exy opis; 
OHS He NpHMés, ASB cers af 
BAKIWIEIB, ITO OND O6rb84. 

Orntinh, sepéss 

Ct Tbxt mops. 

Yépe3s mbcans. 

Ond nobsyTs kB Hemy aépezs BF 
CKOIBRO Agci. 

Ataars Aoiru. 

Ygoctoutb, with the instr. 

Boziomith Ha, with the ace. 

Hssbcrits 0, 061, with the 
prepos. case. 


To fulfil, acndanaTs. 

To repay, yusaTHTb. 

Spare money, 1umBia Acpsra. 
To send for, upacaarp 3a. 
Equality, p&seactso. 


Butp 3a paddtoli. 
Doamapesn x1 568. 
Dopy zéuie. 


Exercise CVII. 


Why. are these things not sent yet ?—Because they had 
to be sent for.—Did you find the Italian at home when you 
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alled on him yesterday morning ?—No, he was not at home. 
Te goes out early then ?—Not always; he only goes out 
arly when business requires it.—Did the clerk execute 
unctually the message entrusted to him ?—I do not know 
n what this message consisted.—He was ordered to notify 
he arrival of the vessel— Why did the traveller go so often 
o the cemetery ?—Because his wife, whom he so tenderly 
oved, lies buried there.—Have you no money ?—I am very 
nuch in want of it now.—I have no spare money now, but 
[ will oblige you all the same as far as I can, if you 
promise me to repay it three months hence.—What kind 
of woman was the late countess ?—-She was a true mother 
to the poor and the suffering.—She used to give money 
liberally to the poor and often even tended them herself. 
Was her sister as liberal ?—She displayed as much kind- 
ness to the poor as her circumstances allowed her.—Does 
he read much now ?—He used to read formerly, but now, 
they say, he does not even take a book in hand.—Have 
you ever seen such a horse ?—I have seen in my life-time 
all sorts of horses, but so fine a one I never saw.—When 
will you favour us with a (your) visit ?—We hope to be in 
town three weeks hence, and then we will call on you. 
Did they notify to him the arrival of the goods ?—Yes, 
they notified it to him by letter.—What kind of breakfast 
have you ordered to be served, an English or an ordinary 
one ?——What do you mean by an English breakfast ?—Tea 
with buttered toast, and, if you like, a mutton or veal cutlet. 
This is too much, I eat but little in the morning.—Give 
orders for a cup of coffee with cream to be brought. 


Exercisg CVIII, 
How much does your brother spend a year on himself? 
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He spends not only all he earns, but even gets into 
What does this poor widow live upon ?—She lives by 
labour.—Upon what money does this extravagant yo 
man live?—He lives on money which he gets from 
father.—Do you spend much ?—I used to spend not a li 
when I was rich, but now I have become saving.—H: 
are his affairs now f—He is in a great perplexity.—H: 
much a week do you pay to your cook ?—I pay him twel 
and a half roubles per month.—Is all the money spent 
No, there are a few roubles left, with (ga) which we 
buy for ourselves a few French and German books.—An 
all men equal, in France ?—All men are equal in the sigit 
of God, but you will not find true equality among men 
Help me to carry this heavy box upstairs—I am vey 
sorry I cannot fulfil your request, but if you will wait 3 
short time, when I return I will carry it there myself.—li 
your gardener at work ?—Why do you ask me about it' 
You know he is the most honest and industrious of m¥ 
servants.—This I know, but I ask you what he is doing! 
He is planting trees and flowers. 





FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
Ilatpqecit> aerséptsiii YpoKs. 


Verbs of perfect aspect formed, not by means of a prefis, 
but by a change of termination, are divided into two 
categories : 

a. Verbs of perfect aspect of unity. 

b. Simple perfect verbs. 
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[he Perfect Aspect of Unity is formed from verbs of 
»erfect aspect denoting a physical action or rather an 
ton combined with some visible or audible sign. Verbs 
this aspect are formed by changing the termination of 


: imperfect aspect into ny, HYTS. 


Adénats, to burst; _— perf. of unity, aéaayrts. 


Max4tb, to wave ; : 
Ayts, to blow ; ° 
Auzats, to lick ; ; 
Py6litb, to chop ; ‘ 
SbBaTL, to yawn ; ° 
Iptirats, to jump $ ‘ 
Cpeprats, to flash ; ; 


Oss. 1.—The radical consonants r, 


‘fore HyTb in the following: 


MaXHYTb. 
AYBYTB. 
AH3HYTD. 
py6nyte. 
3bBH YT. 
PurByTb. 
CBCPRH YTS. 


A, kX, T, are omitted 


Buectbt, toshine ; duecuyts. Ipégats, to bound ; mpdnyts. 
Bptusratb, tosprinkle ; 6péiaznyts. | Csactéts, to whistle ; cpiicayTs. 
Beprétb, toturn ; Bepayts. TiickatTb, to squeeze ; THCHYTS. 
Pranab, to look ; raapyts. Tpenetats, to tremble ; tpeneny ts. 
Apuratb, to move ; ABABYTS. Tpécratb, to crack ; rpécnyts. 
Aéprats, to pull ; aépuyts. Tpdratb, to touch; TpdényTe. 
Kaaatb, to throw ; kigyTs. Xaectitb, to lash ; x4ecuyts. 
Ilaeceitb, to splash ; m4aecnytb. XabictaTb, to smack ; xXJbICOYTb. 
Houockats, to rinse ; D010CHYTB. Xpycrérb, to crunch ; xpfcuyts. 


Iiptickatb, to syringe ; mphicHyTb. Ientats, to whisper ; menayts. 


Oss. 2.—The radical consonants r, k, x in verbs of second 
sonjugation, changed in the imperfect aspect into m, 4, Ul 
or c, are restored in the perfect of unity. 


Imperfect. Root. 
3syiaTb, to sound ; BBYR, 
Baamatb, to yelp; BH3I?, 
Kpaiatb, to scream ; KPHKt, 
Bopouith, to stir ; B6poxt, 


Perfect. 


SBYKHYTD. 
BUSrHyTb. 
EDHKAYTb. 
BOPOXHYTb. 
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Oss. 3.—/ before nyts becomes soft (45). 


Koidtb, to sting ; KOIbHYTS. 
Ieseiith, to stir;  mesesbayts. 
Basatb, to evade ; | BRIDHYTb. 


Oss. 4.—The following verbs of perfect aspect in svt 
are not classed with verbs of unity, as they do not. den 
an action accomplished by a sudden or single effort. h 
these verbs the letter n belongs to the root and not to t: 
termination : 

MuH-¥Tb, to avoid ; from MBHOBATS. 


O6man-¥Tb, to deceive ; « + OOMA&HBIBATD. 
Tloman-fTb, tomention; .. MOMHH&TD. 


Oss. 5.—The following, forming the perfect of unity 2 
HyTb without denoting physical action, are exceptions : 


Aepsufts, to dare ; from gep3ars. 
Xsactaytb, to boast ; - « XBACTATB. 
Weroapayts, to flaunt; .. merosaits. 


It is along time since I wavedmy # ymé AaBud KakD wax4m Baws p*- 


hand. KON. 
I will wave my hand to him once i maxay emy pyk6m gorgd mopidsen 
at the proper time. nopa. | 


Tae Use or Buiso. 


Oss. 6.—The impersonal verb 6s110 before an infinitive 
in affirmative and negative sentences denotes an obligatic? 
or necessity, and is mostly used with personal pronouns 12 
the dative, as: 


Exy¥ 6f120 mpovécts. He had to read. 
Bant 66140 NOrOBOpuTS Cb HAMS. You had to speak to him. 


Oss. 7.—Bilio after the infinitive of perfect aspect sig- 
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1ifies ‘should have,’ and is used with the first person 
mily, as: 


posécrs 6t110 unt oty KHary. I should have read this book. 
UWorosopits 6f110 HaNb Cb HEM. We should have spoken to him. 


Oss. 8.—In negative sentences 6t140 after an infinitive 
is used with verbs of imperfect aspect only, and denotes 
likewise an obligation or necessity. 


He ropoput 64140 Cb HENS. You ought not to speak to him. 
He HAT 66140 TY 44. You ought not to go there. 


Oss. 9.—Drtiso with the past tense of perfect aspect de- 
notes either duration without completion or a failure in 
accomplishing an action. 


A mpowes Ob140 Sto. I nearly read it through. 
A coOpaica 6t110 4e%b, FAK Bb APYTS. I was about (or just going) to lie 
CALLUY CTYES BB ABEpb. down, when suddenly I heard 


a knock at the door. 


Oss. 10.—With the inchoative perfect aspect it denotes 
that an action was about to be, or on the point of being 
commenced, as: 


Al Ob110 3aroBopHs. I was on the point of speaking. 
Actas O£110 OST. I was about to sing. 


THe Use or Bpisaéso. 


It has been stated (Lesson 49), that the impersonal 6n1- 
pi40 is found with verbs in each of the three tenses. Its 
use may be thus illustrated : 


a. With the past tense of the imperfect and iterative an 
action is described as one that took place repeatedly in some 
remote period. 


fi ropophit 61BAI0 emy. I used to speak to him. 
A $34H4>% ObIB420 Bb TeATPS. I used to go to the theatre. 
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Oss. 1].—This form is often used instead of the iterative, 
thus: 


A ropopist G61Bhs0, or a roBApaBars. 
A $2qmi% 6uBi40, or A $3maI>. 


6. With the present an action that occurred in some r- 
mote period is described as still continuing, as: 


Cysdw Obipdso 06 Gepery a cobapim = While walking along the shore 1 
pakYwKg. used to gather shells. 


Oss. 12.—The principal clause with 6bisazo, when 
changed into a gerund, becomes a subordinate one denoting 
an action long past : 


Camy OnlBaio H yRY phiby. } While seated I used to angle with 
CHAa € YAUAD pLoy. a line. 


c. With the future of the inchoative aspect an action is 
described as degun, and with that of the perfect aspect as 
ended in some remote period : 


SaropopiT (inchoative) 6b1B410 084 = No sooner did she begin to speak 


s 


0 CBOEMS NOKOHHOME MYRB Aa of her late husband than she 
Balsayers. used to cry. 

Hocm6rpats (nocmorpés) 6uBi0 Bt No sooner had he gazed at your 
r4a3 mB TOTYACh OTraAdeTs Bae eyes than he used to guess 
meranle. your wishes, 

It is going on, Abaaerca, impers. v. 

What was there going on f Yo trams Abias0cn ? 

Will there be anything going ont  - ByYaerb 1g 370 HubyAb AbsatEca. 

By so doing, TBM. 
Read aloud, by so doing you would YGatélite BClyxd, TW BH AOCTaseTe 
give us a pleasure. HaMb yAoBosbcrsie, 
Bpocarsca na 
To fly at, po ’ ae the 
bpocateca, p. a. ace. 
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'To discharge (a gun), eee HSB, with the 
Beictpbaatb, p. a.) gen. 
'To become frightened, Mcnyratsca, p. a. 
'To enjoy, to make use of, T]61v30BaTbca, gov. the instr. 
3a6orbts, I. 1. 
To load (a gun) Saaney I. 1. 
dapaguts, IT. 10. 
It must be, Aoimnd 6s1Tb, impers. v. 
Some one must have said that to Kro an6¥ab, AoimHd Obits, ckaz411 
him. $ro ey. 
p ° 
To leap upon, prmriaey Ha, ) with the 
Benpbiraytb, p. a.) ace. 
To communicate, Coo6ujits, p- a. coodmiits. 
To be taken ill. Saboabeats, p. a. 3a601bTS. 
To cry, to weep. Waakath, p. a. 8a04aKatb. 
To fail,tobeabankrupt. § OdaHKkpyTHtbca, p. a. 
To shake, rpacti. To nod, KaBiATD. 
To leap, uptarats. To turn round, o6epnytsca. 
To gallop off, ycnaxats, p. a. Subordinate, noaqanéuawli. 
Extensive, sfaqitesbaniil. Rude, nenpaadganit. 
Ancestral, oréyeckiii. Absence, orcytctsie. 
A whip, KayTs. A fight, 61i7TBa. 


Exercise CIX. 


Is it not your brother standing there by the roadside ? 
It appears to be.—Give a whistle; perhaps he will turn 
round and see us.—I cannot whistle; you had better run 
up to him and tell him to come here.—Whisper to hin 
that I have to communicate something important to him. 
The master says it is rude to whisper in company.— What 

DD 
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sound is that ?-—Some one must have discharged a gun it 
the next room.—Have not you heard anything ?—I think 
some one gave a shriek.—You had better see what is going 
on there.—W hat did you see ?—On entering the room ! 
saw the husband loading his gun; he gave me a lost, 
became frightened, and dropping (yponiits) the gun, rn 
out of the room into the yard; there he leapt upon a 
horse standing at the door and galloped off into the field. 
Do not smack the whip; you may frighten the horse br 
so doing.—The other day when my brother smacked his 
whip, the horse flew at the coachman and nearly killed 
him.—Shake that apple tree; perhaps a few apples will 
fall—My eldest brother used to climb upon that thick 
branch and give it a shake-——-Have you communicated 
this news to his brother-in-law ?—Yes, I communicate to 
him all the news I receive-—Did he do it cleverly ?—He 
did it so cleverly as not to be remarked.—How many times 
during the fight did that brave soldier load his gun ?—He | 
loaded it only fourteen times.—Why did he not fire as 
often as others ?——-Because he had not powder enough.—Is 
it not true that the performance was very good ?—All did 
not perform equally well; some actors were very weak. 
Is the weather fine ?—Yes, but I think it will rain.—Why 
do you think so?—Because a southerly wind is blowing. 
It seems to me you are mistaken ; the wind is blowing not 
from (ct) the south, but from the north.—You always like 
to contradict. 


EXERcIsE CX. 


Who had to write ?—We had to write—You should not 
give your sons so much money ; they would then be mor 
saving.—The mother used to look (fut.) at her sick child 
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and cry.—Did you send word of your arrival to your 
brother ?—I had written a letter and was just on the 
point of sending it to the post, when suddenly the door 
opened and your brother entered the room.—Where does 
the general Jive who used to review the troops ?—He now 
lives in his ancestral castle, respected by his monarch, and 
loved not only by his former subordinates, but also by all 
his friends and acquaintances.—How did you pass the long 
winter evenings in your parents’ house ?—One of us used 
to read aloud (pres.) and the others listened.—Are you satis- 
fied with your new servant ?—No, I am very dissatisfied 
with him.—Do you know that the merchant who enjoyed 
so extensive a credit is now bankrupt ?—Yes, and are you 
aware that my sister was on the verge of giving him all 
her money, but our uncle prevented it in time—Whom 
did you give a nod to ?—To an old school friend, whom I 
have not seen for more than five years.—You promised to — 
let me know whether you would come for the evening; 
why did you not do it?—-We expected you.—I was just 
going out, when the servant came to tell me that my sister 
was suddenly taken ill and wanted to see me.—This was 
the only reason for my absence, and I hope you will excuse 
me.—Why did you not send us word about your sister’s 
illness? we would have paid her a visit.—I never hasten 
to send bad tidings, but now I may tell you that she is 
much better, and our doctor says she is out (Bab) of danger. 
Do you read much in the evenings ’—Yesterday evening I 
read through the first volume of the novel you brought me 
last week — When you have finished reading these interest- 
ing verses, will you lend them to me?—When I have 
finished, I will do so with pleasure, 
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FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 


Tlatpgecith nateli Ypors. 


PERFECT SIMPLE VERBS. 


Verbs expressing a thorough accomplishment of an action 
without the termination nyth and without any prefix at- 
tached to them, are called perfect simple verbs. 


From most of these verbs are formed corresponding 
verbs of imperfect aspect having the present tense in an, 
ato, and the infinite in ath, ATb. 


Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Baarociosatb, to bless ; 61arocz0BsaTb. 
Bpécats, to throw ; Gpoc&ts. 

Aatb,® to give ; Aatb. 
R6ayats, to finish ; ROHWATS. 
Kyniits, to buy ; noRy DATs. 
amine, to deprive ; ABUTS. 
Ilactb, to fall; DaAare. 
Habits, to captivate ; DAbOATB. 
Hpoctith, to pardon ; ppomairts. 
Hyctutb, to let go ; Dyckarb. 
Poguth, to beget ; pox4ts and pomairs. 
Ptaits, to decide ; pBurits. 
Cao6o,uitb, to deliver ; cB060K AATb. 
Crynuts, to step ; cTya4AT». 
Xgatuth, to seize $ XBaTAaTs. 
fiitb, to show; ABLATD. 
fitp,® to take ; WMATb. 


Oss. 1.—All the verbs of imperfect aspect in the above 
list belong to the first, and those of perfect aspect to the 
second conjugation. 


_— —_ a = = ag 


a eee 7 7 —™ 
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The forty-eight verbs given in the annexed table as 
examples include all the terminations subject to regular 
permutation of letters. There will be found among them 
a few verbs, such as the four verbs of Class VI., or the 26th 
and 28th examples of Class VII., which appear to deviate 
from the regular rules, but each of these verbs is given as 
example for many others forming their infinitive or the 
present tense in the same manner, thus forming separate 
groups of verbs with regular conjugation. 


Besides the six above-named examples there are also 
some other verbs, which deviate from the rules either in the 
formation of the infinitive, or of the present, or imperative, 
so, in order to facilitate their study, a separate table is 
given in Lesson Fifty-nine. 


Concerning the use of the tonic accent in the conjugation 
of regular verbs the following rules are to be observed : 


1. The first person present the past tense and the im- 
perative have the accent generally on the same syllable as 
the infinitive, except those verbs in opatTs, epaTb, in which 
the syllable os, es belong to the root and not to the ter- 
mination. 


9. The other persons of the present tense preserve the 
accent of the first person, except verbs in HYTb or OTb, or 
verbs of the second conjugation, in which the accent is 
transferred to the penultimate. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
ConsJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH. 








a 
wi az 
OQ, 
3 : PRESENT or Futur. Tinperaiive 
2° | | Indicative Mood. Mood. 
Ist Person. | 2nd. | 2nd Person. 
1 | Gara, quTa 
I. | 2 | Mtpa, | ems | wbpa ii 
3 | Tps rps 
410 em | 0 opa 
Pp Ye p r r ‘i 
5 | Tpen-a gem |tpeng } | tpénis 
6 | Mey yemb | eq meq 
7 | Kaesem > ¥ | mens| xaepem ¢ | Krepemma 
7 8 | An mem | nut MULy Tt 
9 | Bax memb | BAK BAKY9R 
10 | Nam y | mem | nam 4) omuyoH 
11 | Tam memb | nani pally Ta 
12 | Raky-y qemb | EAH RAndd 
13 | Cb-n ems | chil cha 
HI. | 13 | Roa-w eu | Kol-i K6409H 
14 | Bob BOD BOW 
IV. | 15 | Mexy | emb | Meny h | memy 
16 | Cosbry cOBBTY coBéry 
17 | Pa ps payqn 
Vv. | 18 | Op ¥ | émp | op 4 | opyae 
19 | Coc coc | coca 















Present TENSE. 








Participle. 
Active. Pa: sive. 
7 2 sat : 
ubpa = vbpa ; 
rpb rps 
6promiit op ) | 
rpénawmia | rpems | | 
méq wet \5 
KICBEI = gresem’ © 
ku S| uccdunll 
BARY 2 Bam 
nam ue | 2 
nawymis nam 5 
Raday mitt EIN 3 
cbomitt cB 


eum 


Ormulh 
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Tatbzecits nits Ypdérs. 
Copixenie Upaésaasasixt Taardaops. 

















THIRD 
INFLEXIONS OF THE SECOND BRANCH. BRANCH, 
Past. Past Tense. 
Infinitive Iterative 
Indicative aX 
eee Mood, Gerund. Participle Aspect. 
Mood. Passive. 
4aTa ard = sl viira Ym soir } 2 
ubpa Th | MBpa sain wBpa wbpa 
rps rpb rpt-Ts rpb-sarb 
op YET a 6p Apu 
Tpen ie teen «6/8 | tpén Toco 2 
MeT eT S uét or méTBI & 
RACBET RACBET § KieBétT KaebéTH 
HCE BCK = dcr HCKW 
BAS gr, | 848 a s| - Baa Bagh 8 
Ba e anh & 
Hc nc o | oie Duc e 
max max & max n4xa 
KIMK-aTb RAMK-aBB KAKE-a83 RAMKH-Badt 
ct-atb cb-as ch-ans cbH-Balb 
K01-OTb K01-6Bb KO6J-0TB BAIbI-Bald 
BOé-BaHhb BoeBH 
} BATB } BABB (a 
Neme weme memé-Band wemépns 3 
cosstosars | cosbro-saps | copbro-sans | cosbra 
Vy Ps ps psa PHD-h1b 
18 | Op 413 | up Ate | op nap-fus 
19 ese coc coc c&c-bIBalt 





Examples. 


INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH. 


Pres. or Furure. 


Indicative Mood. 


Imper. 
Mood. 


lst Person.} 2ad. | 2nd Per. 


Tlabi-B-y | Beulb 
CThi-H-y Helwb 

| Hu-y enIb 
M-Hy 


owe | ee 


T'phis 
Tac 
Be-{- 
Tp 
Hex- 


Ta(r)ay 


ye 


Bei-1 
Tepn-1- 
Bum-y 
Bep4 

Bam } y 
Cro-10 
Aepx-¥ 
Cinim-y 


Iba- 
Aw6-41-25 
Cyx-y 
Kpyd 
Caan 

Bom >y¥ 
Hom 

vq 

Crp6-10 
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DAbI-B-i 
CThI-Bb 
uuu 


Gerund. 


N1b1B~a 
CTbI-BY 98 


MH-Y48 


rpui3sa 
mack 
BeA-A 
Tp-y ai 
nes-yqa 


TARY 8 
sdOay om 


cOxBy9m 


Berd 
TepTa 
BEAR 
Bepra 
BRC 
créa 
aepm& 
cana 


nbaa 
4068 
cyAa 
Epyta 
craTa 
posh 
Hock 
y74 
cTpéa 


Present TENSE. 
Participle. 
Active. | Passive. 


mabey ini — 
cThay mit —_— 


muy iit MOON bri 


tpbl3 rpu3 ) 
2 


ner-Oua 


TABy WA rar-Omuit | 
saOny mili mates 
céxaywill oa 


} Amit aan 
TCpa repo mvul 
Bu j-anii pigaxul 
Bept peprusnd 
BHC Amii} — 
cTO pane 
Aepm-Gml& | gepaiuul 
cahim-amiff | ciomed 


nts he nutans 
1106 = 


Kpyt 
CBAT 
doulas: 
HOC 
yu-4mitt 
eTpd-amitt crpéaml 











INFLEXIONS OF THE SECOND BRANCH. 


Past. 


Indicative 


M oud e 


Ts81 
CTH 
| 
Ma 


I'py13(4)% 


Hac(4)t 
Be(4)4% 
Tep(4)> 
Mex(4)t 


Ta-A Ad 
3n0B 
Coxd 


Ber), 
Tepa ius 
BuABID 
Bept ), 
Buc bin 
Cro(f#)éa. 
Aepx-411 
Cimim-alb 


Ita-413 
106 

CyA 
Kpyt 
Cat 

Bos 

Hoc 

vq 
Crpdé-a.1b 


Hb 


Wut 


Past TENSE. 


Infinitive 


Mood. 


nIbl 


mac-Th 
Be-CTH 
Tep-€-Tb 


0e-4b 


TA-HYTB 


i RyTb 


4 


386 
c6x 


Bel ’ 
} BIb 
Tepu 


BH A~bTb 
Bept-$Tb 
BHC-STB 
CTO-ATB 
Aepm-41b 
CAGII-ATb 


Ub8-HTb 
1006 


Gerund., 


SO ane 


Participle 
Passive. 


rpezeas 
nac¢at 
BeACas 
Tep-TB 
néqenb 


TA-HYTB 


Béx 
; Su. 
répoa 


BuA-bab 
Bép4-enb 
Acpm } 
, ait 
CAbIL 
néuens 
41064e0% 
cy meas 
Epyiéas 
CBAICHS 
BOKenb 
HOnIeCHB 
yiént 
cTpdé-eut 


31 BRANCH 


Iterative 
Aspect. 


TAr-HBalb 


306 
fat 
CbIX 


BEd 

répna } 
BH {-bIBa.b 
Bép4-8BasB 
BHII-BBAIS 
CTO-BBalb 
AépR-aBalb 
CIBIX-BBAIb 


ybnn-Ba.ib 
4106.18 
cya 
Kpyua 
CBALAIS 


Bald 


BARA 
noon 
$wa 


CTPawBarb 


Batb 
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The 4 of the past tense suppressed in the masculine must 
be restored in other genders, and in the plural, as, rps, 
fem. rpbi3ia, neut. rpbi3a6, plur. rpi3ai. 


The following perfect simple verbs of neuter voice form 
their corresponding imperfect aspect with the reflective 
termination ca. 


Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 


Cratb,* to become; cTaHoBMTECa. 
CtcTb,* to sit caguteca. 
Aeu,® to lie; AOMMTECA. 


Some perfect simple verbs derived from foreign words 
and ending in y1, oBatb, form their corresponding imperfect 
aspect 1n OBbIBaW, OBbIBaTb. 

Perfect Aspect, Imperfect Aspect. 


Atardsatb, to attack ; aTarOBLIBaTD. 
Kun¢upMosats, to confirm ; RoH#eHnpMOBLBaTS. 


Oss. 2.—The termination y10, opatb may be used both 
fur perfect and imperfect aspects, as : 


fl aTanyw 1 I attack, pres. imperf. 
: I will attack, fut. perfect. 
I attacked. 
owe ty used to attack. 


The following six verbs are used both for the perfect and 
imperfect aspects without any change of the termination: 


Beattb, to order ; fut. and pres. peaw. 
Aenith, to marry 5 baad Renn. 
Ka3nutb, to decapitate ; Sv Kaz00. 
Tlo1onits, to capture ; gd NOSOHD. 
Paunts, to wound ; os pAan. 
Py murs, tu destroy ; ° pymy. 


Oss, 3.—The verbs peso and panto have the meaning of 
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the imperfect aspect only in the present and past, their 
future with G¥ay, as, Ofay Bexbrs, O¥ay péuuts not being 
used. 


The verbs Aaposdits, ‘to give;’ Bbmats, ‘to relate; mua- 
HOBAaTE, ‘ to pass;’ oGpaz0Batb, ‘to form;’ have the mean- 
ing of the imperfect aspect in all the inflexions of the first 
branch, and that of the perfect in those of the second 
branch, as: 


First Brancu. Seconp Brancu. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
Aapyn, I give ; 4 gaposait, I gave. 
Aapyli, give ; Aaposasma, having given. 
Aapya, giving ; Aapésaat, (which was) given. 
Aapywuil, he who gives ; Aapopasmili, he who gave. 
Aapyex>, (which is) given ; Aaposats, to give. 


Oss. 4.—Instead of o6pa3y10 is used also o6pa36pb1Ba10 in 
the imperfect aspect. Munyz has the future of perfect 
aspect MHHY, MHC, ete., and in the past the double in- 
flexions MHHYI> and MHHOBaIB. 


Oss. 5.—Perfect simple verbs, such as Gpdcats, ‘ to 
throw ;’ gaTb, ‘to give;’ mactb, ‘to fall;’ ete., denoting a 
physical action performed by a single, sudden effort, have 
the signification of the perfect aspect of unity. 


They are throwing stones into the Oui 6pocawrs Raman BD Cagb. 
garden. 


Who has thrown this ? { KTo 6pécuas éro f 
Kto kanya $10? 


To decide on, barons Ha, with the 
PbmukTECA, p. a. ace. 
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It follows, 


Dues it follow from this that he is 
right f 

It does not follow yet that you are 
right. 


To be reconciled, 
To make it up, 
Before, 


To educate, to bring up, 


To be deprived of, to lose, 


She lost her husband last year. 


To own, 


To be owned, 


By whom is this estate owned f 
This estate was formerly owned by 
my uncle. 


To sew, 


To make clothes, 
Whose dress are you making ? 
1 am making this dress for myself. 


Ts this waistcont made (finished) % 
He will make it. 


On account of, 


pa 


1mpers. 
3Ha4ATh, verbs. 


Cibiyerb 48 83% §Sroro, FTO 08% 
pas? 
Sro emt we 3H4THTS ITO BH Opase. 


Maparsca ct, with the 
Tlomupitsca,p. a.) instr. 
Iipéage, pansbe. 


oa” I. 1. 


Bocuatats. 


Pare ; with the 


Aamatsca, gen. 
Oud smmtsach cBoeré uy Ra Bb Up 
WIIOMb ody. 
U 
Baagbrb. 


Pome BO Bia bois. 


Iipasagtemats, II. 9. 


{* GbeMt Blasbuin Sto nombetse ? 


Komy opaaasiexuts sro nomtene! 
Sto noméctbe opuuasiewiu0 upesit 
moeNy AdAb. 


Dats, p. a. cmats, I. 1. 
Turs azatee. 


"pé naatse sa mbere ? 
fl mie cet S10 nsAtbe. 
Cmats zn menses 2 
Ont erdé combers. 


a cay dato, 00 npr. 


lio, with the dat. 
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To compare, 


To be equal to, 


To be compared to, 
To be equal to, 


He is equal to him. 
That could not be equalled. 


By way of comparison, 


Beyond comparison, 
To collate, to compare, 


They compared these two editions, 
and found no difference at all. 


To quarrel, ccépatsca, II. 10. 
To take pains, tpyautsca, II. 10. 
To drop, ypouuts, II. 10. 
Trifling, Masopamunl. 

A garment, m4aTbe. 


Insurance Company. 
A nutshell. 
A lawsuit. 


jamie I. 1. 
Cpasaats, II. 10. 
( baits pasybias, 


with the 
¢ Pasnatsca, 


dat. 


 Casnirsce cb, with instr. 


Out euy pAsens. 
STO ge Morad CpaBnuTeca. 


Cpasaiitersuo, HanpaM! ps. 
pganane I. 1. 
be3b cpaBHénia. 


eee I. 1. 
Canuats, p. a. II. 10. 


Oa8 canvita éta apa w3iinia w HO 
Hanlin HBKAKOH pasangL. 


To attain, gocturits AocTiirnyTs. 
To acquire, mplo6pbrarp. 

To be certain, Gut» ysbpeny. 
Careful, ocropémawit. 

To take a seat, caauTbca. 


Crpaxosde SOmeCcTBO. 
Opéxosaa cropiyoa. 
TAmeOHOC ABA, 


Exercise CXI. 


Did the fisherman get his son married to his neighbour’s 
daughter ?—He was on the verge of doing so (repeat the 
verb), but he discovered that, according to our laws, one is 
not allowed to marry before the age of twenty-one.— When 
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he attains the age of twenty-one, then his father will 
let him marry the girl he loves.—Is this lawsuit decided: 
Our judge decides all important causes, but he is now out 
of town, and therefore it will be necessary for me to wait 
the decision till the judge returns.—Did you decide on 
anything ?—No, I have not decided on anything as yet. 
May it be presumed that it will happen ?—I am certain it 
will happen.—Who owns these excellent three storied 
houses ?—The first two houses are owned by some In- 
surance Company ; as to the rest, I cannot tell who owns 
them.—Do not throw the nutshells on the floor.—I did not 
throw them on purpose, but dropped them by accident. 
Are Mr. B.’s works good ?—They are good, but not equal 
to Moliére’s ?—Through your not allowing your daughter 
to visit us yesterday, you deprived not only her, but us ofa 
great pleasure.—If I am compelled sometimes to deprive 
her of this pleasure, it is only because her presence is neces- 
sary at home.—Is learning acquired without pains?—Learn- | 
ing is not to be attained without great pains.—Did you order i 
supper to be served ?—I will order it immediately.—Have 
you compared the copy with the original ?—Yes, I did, and 
found a great difference.—Have you been to see my cousin 
(fem.) ?—I was deprived of that pleasure on account of my 
sister’s illness. 


ExercisE CXII. 

Does your aunt bring up her only daughter properly? 
No, she brings her up very badly.—Why do you think so? 
Because I see her every day indulging her child in all sorts 
of whims.—Perhaps by indulging her in some trifling 
whims she somewhat spoils her daughter, but it does not 
follow that she brings her up badly, and I think if you had 
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children of your own you would spoil them more than 
your aunt does her’s.—Allow me to wait here a few 
minutes for my friend.—Certainly, take a seat.—Have you 
compared these two pictures ?—I have, and I find that the 
first is much better than the other.—Can this be equalled ? 
This cannot be equalled.— Forgive me, mamma, for break- 
ing your favourite Japanese vase.—lI forgive you this 
time, but I hope you will be more careful in future—Em- 
brace your brother and make it up with him.—Why do 
you advise me to do so?—I am not angry with him; we have 
not quarrelled.—Is it es useful to speak as to write ?—It is 
more useful to speak than to write; but if you wish to 
learn a foreign language you should do both.— What does 
he want ?—He wants to be equal to him.—Have you 
enough money to pay your tailor?—I have not enough, 
but I will borrow what I require from my cousin.—What 
clothes did you order your tailor to make ?—TI ordered him 
to make a dress-coat, a frock-coat, two pairs of trowsers and 
some other garments.—Have you dropped anything ?—I 
have dropped nothing, but my brother has dropped his silk 
purse.—Does my picture equal that of your brother ?—My 
brother’s picture is beyond comparison. 


FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON. 
Tlatbaecits mectoii Ypons. 


Certain prepositions are temporarily prefixed to the 
simple verbs, and have the etfect of modifying the aspect, - 
and sometimes changing the voice or the meaning of the 
verb. 
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The prepositions used as prefixes in the formation of © 
compound verbs are as follows: | 


B3, B03, B30, Up, denotes— 
a. An upward movement : 


Bascréts, to fly up. 
BocuutaTb, to educate, to bring up. 


Bocxogutb, to ascend. 
Bosmy mats, to attain the age of 
puberty. 





6. Reciprocation or reinstatement : 


Boz61arojapuitb, to return thanks. Bosspatuts, to return. 
Bosctauobutb, to re-establish, Boapaajatb, to regenerate, 
Bul, Out. 
a. An outward movement : 
Burnnytb, to throw out. Burnats, to drive out. 
Buiso3uitb, to export. BiicsaTb, to send out, 


b. Acquirement by means of exertion: 
Brimsakatb, to obtain by entreaty. | Bisyauts, to extort. 





ce. Giving a final polish or bringing into a proper shape: © 


BuGtiats, to bleach. | BikpouTS, to cut out to a pattern. 
Ao, Till, up to. 
An action carried on up to a certain point : 
Aotita 46. To go up toa certain point 
Aorosopurs. To speak up to a certain point. 
3a, For. 


a, An action extended over an object: 


Sakaelitb, to glue over. | Sapmasbrp, to be covered with rust. 
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b. A stoppage or arrest. 
3azaMosats, to stop for the winter. | Sawbmats, to delay, 
Hs1, Out of, from. 


a. The same as pBbI, 3.e. an outward movement, but is 
used mostly in an elevated style. 


Harafts, to banish. | Hoesadts, to carve, 


6. An action all over the surface or through a body in 
all directions. 


Hcnecits, to cover all over with writing. 
Hasd6nyts, to starve with cold, 
Ha, On 


a. An action upon a surface. 
Hanuchts, to write upon. | Hasomiits, to polish, 


6. An action upon a number of things. 


Harosopits, to say many things. | Hacam4r, to plant abundantly. 
0, 061, 060, About, round about. 
Orosits, to strip entirely, Orsepaérs, to harden all round. 
Ocuorpirs, to inspect. OchigaTb, to strew round. 
Ort, From. 


a. Movement away from the object, or separation of 
parts. 


Orxoguts, to go away from. { Oratudts, to detach. 


b. Reciprocation. 


OTmsaTuTb, to repay. Or6sarojapits, to repay with 
thanks. 
Otropopiith, to dissuade. Ornoucats, to write Lack. 


EE 
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Tepe, Over. 

a. A change of place, a movement across. 
Hepentudts, to change. Tepeséats, to carry over. 
Hepezomuts, to transpose. Tlepeaatb, to transmit. 

6. Excess. | 
Hepestcuts, tooverweigh. | | epesapiits, to over boil. 


ec. An action over the whole object in a certain order, and 
sometimes reciprocation. | 
Hepeouts, to kill (one after another). 


Tepoaasats, to hand over (one after another). 
Deperosopats, to converse, 


Ilo, Over. 


a, Accomplishment of the action. 
Toctasith, p.a,to place. | Monasats, p. a, to show. 


6. Indefinite duration of the action. 


Tocaatts, to sit (a little, sometime, etc.). 
Toropoputs, to speak. 


Tlogs, Under. 
a. A downward direction. 


Hogiomuits, to putunder. | Mognéprayrs, to subject. 


6. A motion towards an object. 
Hoaxoauth, tocome up to. | Mognocits, to bring up ta 


IIpa, 
A carrying out an action. 


Ipitxats, to arrive. | Upactptauts, to shoot outright, 
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IIpo, Through. 
a. An action through and in one direction, and a pass- 
ing by. 
Hpodtméts, torun through. | [pogsrirs, to read straight through. 
6. Duration of the action till some definite end or time. 


Tpontrs nécan, to sing a song through. 
Tposemats Jewb, to pass the day reclining. 
Hporosopiits, to speak through. 


Past. 
a. Division. 
Passars, to distribute. Pasrpasats, to lose. 
Paso6patb, to sort. Pasoapats, to tear. 


b. Development or spreading of the action over the 
object. 
Paaséptiisarts, to unroll, to unfold. {| Paspecesiits, to enliven. 
Pactoacthts, to grow very stout. 
Cs, co, With. 
a. Connection of parts. 
Cocrpéats, to construct, | Cuomdts, to put together. 


6. A thorough destruction of the object. 
Crumb, to decay entirely. | Cropérs, to burn down. 


J, Away. 
a. In verbs of movement—disappearance from sight. 
Y6bm4rs, to run away. | Y¥rafrs, to drive out. 


§. Accomplishment of the action to a certain extent. 
Yutcuts, to knead well. | Yauatb, to recognise. 
c. Completeness of the action. 


Yroniits, to drown (thoroughly). | Ysopits, to starve to death. 
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Bs, In. 
Bolit#, to go in. |  Buocits, to bring in. 
Haxs, Above, over. 
Hagudciisats, to superscribe. | Hagsap4tb, to superintend, 
Hasctp6uts, to build a superstructure. 
Ha31, Below. 
Hasolit#, to descend. | Hasnocaats, to send down. 
Huaséprayts, to precipitate. 
IIpeat, Before. 
Hpeacrasits, to foretell. | WUpeamécrsosats, to precede. 
IIporast, Against, contrary. 
Ipotasoptunts, to contradict. | Dpotspomoctisats, to oppose 
bes, Without. 
Privation or deficiency. 
Yectuts, to honour. | Besvéctats, to dishonour, 
Boopyxiitb, to arm, OGesopymxats, to disarm. 


Norr.—Of the above-named prepositions—s3 (B03, B030), 
Bbl, pa3b (pa30), HA3 (HH30), and nepe are inseparable pre- 
fixes, t.e. never found by themselves. 


In verbs of perf. asp. the prefix sar takes the tonic 
accent, but in those of imperf. asp. the tonic accent re- 
mains on the verbal root, as: 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfeot Aspect. 
BHxoguts, to go out $ Builiru. 
Buuirpbisats, to gain 5 BLIBIphITb. 


Compounp VERBS. 


Compound or prepositional verbs of imperfect aspect are 
formed— 


a. By prefixing a preposition to the simple verb of in- 
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definite imperfect aspect without any change of termina- 
tion, as: 
ImpeRrecr ASPECT. 


Simple Verte. Compound Verve. 
Xoautb, to gos BLIXOATb, to go out. 
Aerarp, to fly ; BhIueTaTb, to fly out. 
Bpamatp, to turn ; po3spamj4ts, to return. 


Oss. 1 —These compound verbs are conjugated like the 
simple verbs from which they are formed. 


6. By adding a preposition to the iterative aspect, which 
thus acquires the inflexions of all moods and persons of the 
imperfect aspect, as : 


Iterative Aspect. Compound Imp. Asp. 
Fdrbpars, I used to read out ; Buwitnsath, to read out. 
Present. Bertitsisawo, ems, ete. Gerund. Burqithpag, Babs. 
Pas. BuaAthBat, 4a, 40. Partic. Act, Burwitwpatomli, soit. 
Future. Bay spraiteisats.. Partic. Pass. Buyitsipaems, Bblitt- 
Jmperat. Beriitsrpail, tite. THIBAH'b. 


c. By prefixing a preposition to the simple verb of im- 
perfect aspect, and inserting the syllable pa before the ter- 


mination. 
Simple Imperf. Asp. Compound Imperf. Asp, 


Cia6ttb, to grow weak ; OcdaOBBaTs. 
Beabrb, to order ; moBel bBATB. 


Or THE INCHOATIVE. 
The inchoative perfect aspect is formed— 


a. By adding the auxiliary verb cratb, past crait, future 
crany, eutb, ete. to the infinitive of verbs of imperfect as- 
pect, as: 

CraTb arpats, to begin to play. 
Hb CTasd BrpAts, he began playing. 
On} crauers arpith, _—ihe will begin playing. 
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Oss. 2.—The auxiliary, craTb, ctarb, crany, is used only 
for animate objects which possess a will of their own. 

b. By prefixing the prepositions 3a, B03 (B3, BC, B030. BOC) 
or 10 to verbs of imperfect aspect : 


Imp. Asp. Inchoat. Asp. 
BanbizaTb. 
Hn4ats, to blaze ; eae aaa 
Tovkes to wish: poses 
Coen mera Bocxoréts. 
Henan sts, to hate ; BosHenaBasSTb. 
BbmxaTb, to run ; noosxarp. 


The preposition 3a (old Russian 3803, 83, BOC, B030) de- 
notes the commencement of an action which either implies 
no change of place, or else a movement in different di- 
rections, as: 


Sanwaars, to begin to flare. 
Saapemats, to begin to slumber, 
Sabérats, to begin to run about. 


Oss. 3.—The inchoative aspect formed by means of the 
prefix 3a, generally denotes an involuntary action, as: 
Cépage sanpsiraso, the heart begun to leap. 
Oprénaaxs sanrpass, the musical-box began to play. 
Oss. 4.—3a may be used also for animate objects, as: 
On& saronopHaa, she began to speak. 
On> saurpaers, he will begin to play. 
Oss. 5.—The preposition mo denotes the commencement 
of a movement in a certain direction, and in this sense it is 
Joined to verbs of definite imperfect aspect, such as: 


Defin. Imp. Asp. Inchoat. Asp. 
Beats, to carry ; nosésth. 
Aertts, to fly ; noietbtp, 


Hecti, to bring ; nonectii, eto. 
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To publish, Hagapath, p. a. H34aTb. 


Was this work published? §Hagaérca am Sto comsnénie ? 
This work is out of print. Sto commuéule ymé 66ube Be w34a~ 
étca. 


Iepecrasats, I. 1. 


To leave off, to cease, { ; 
Iepecrats, p. a. I. 8. 


To sleep enough, Beicnarsca. 
To oversleep one’s self, I[pocbinats, p. a. mpocnats. 
To pass off, Bbigapath, BSI Aah. 
Through, Ilo, with the dat. 
Tliis procession passed through the Wéctsie mpomié no yauys. 
street. 
To freeze, Samepsars, I. 1. 
3amép3nyts, p. of unity, I. 8. 
Towne _- Il. 9. 
: daspen bth, enchoative. 
It rings in the ears, SBeHTS Bb YOIAx4. 
It rang in the ears. Spenb0 Bb YUAXs. 


In writing, by letter, TlicbuenHo, 


To get, to write to (fora 
Bai nucplBatb. 


thing), 
To direct, pnirnasig I. 1. 
| Hanpasuts, p. a. II. 10. 

To make a fair copy. Hepenficusats #46bi0. 
To direct a letter. AApecosit mEcbé6. 
To write a prescription. Tponticupats penéars. 
To become cheerful. Hoseceséts, p. a- 
To make a fault in writing. Onvichisatsca, onncitsca. 
To make a written order. Hpejuuichbats, npeAnHCcats. 
To take down, to write down. Sanichisatb, sal BcaTs. 


To add (in writing). Tpuoticisats, OpaOECaTS. 
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To answer, to write back. Orniicesats, ormacire. 
Nature of illness. Xapaxrep> 601%388. 
Symptoms of illness, lipazsans Go2b3688. 
Camp fire. Bapaienli ordas. 


Exercise CXIII. 


Have you asked the doctor to write a prescription for 
me ?—Yes, I wrote to him about it yesterday, and after 
having described to him the nature of your complaint, I 
was on the point of adding a few words on your part, but 
I changed my mind, remembering that you were totally 
unacquainted with him.—Have you already directed the 
letter ?——Not yet, I will first make a fair copy of it. 
Have you come to the end of writing your letter ?—I shall 
soon have come to the end.—Will you write some more 
letters ?—No, I have finished writing for to-day.—Is the 
letter already signed ?—The head clerk has signed it long 
ago.—Out of which book have you copied this letter ?—I 
do not copy my letters out of books.—Your friend often 
copied letters and verses out of books and passed them of 
as (3a) his own.— Where do you get these illustrated papers 
from ?—We used to get them formerly from Vienna, but 
henceforth we shall get them from Paris.—Those which you 
ordered are out of print.—Have you already written over 
a whole quire of paper ?—No, I have about seven sheets 
left.—Be quiet, please; through your chatter I have made 
two mistakes in writing.—Have you transmitted to him the 
news of the town verbally or by letter?—In answering 
him, I communicated to him all that took place-—Did you 
tuke down my address ?—Yes, it is already written down. 
The chief made a written order for his subordinates to arrive 
at the office earlier than usual. 
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EXeERcisE CXIV, 


Ask this girl to sing us something. —Yes, I will ask her. 
The girl began to sing, and all began to listen.—I was on 
the point of explaining this to him in French, when I re- 
collected his dislike to speaking a foreign language in a 
public place (o6mectso).—She began to scream so loudly, 
that our ears began to ring.—Our grandmother, while read- 
ing to-day, fell into a slumber and dropped her book.—Doyou 
see, dear sister, the boys have begun to run about in the 
yard yonder? I will go likewise and begin to run about with 
them.—No, my dear, do not go away from here; I want 
you, and besides that it is very dirty in the yard.—Will 
they carry the body (nokofsnkt) through our street?—Yes, 
so they say.— When will the procession pass by ’—Hardly 
before three o’clock.— Whose wedding carriage is that pass- 
ing by ?—It is that of the major of artillery and his young 
bride from Ems.—How is it that her uncle lived so long 
at Ems ?—lIn order to take the baths there.—Is that town 
pretty ?—Yes, it lies in a narrow and picturesque valley. 
The camp fires began to blaze and the poor half-frozen 
soldiers became cheerful.— Have you salted your soup ?—I 
have not only salted it, bat over-salted it—Did he go 
through his lesson without a fault?—He did nothing but 
make faults.— Leave off playing the flute: I did not sleep 
enough; I am sleepy still_—I began playing the flute on 
purpose to wake you, because you told me when you went 
to lie down you did not wish to over-sleep yourself. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Tlathgecats ceqgbmoii Ypors. 
CompounpD VERBS (continued). 
Formation oF Perrect AND ImpEnrEct ASPECTS. 


Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, derived from the 
indefinite form of the double simple verb, have in the per- 
fect aspect the termination of the corresponding definite verb. 


Indefinite Imperfect Aspect. Definite Perfect Aspect. 


Tpo-xoaiits, to pass; Tpo-tirs. 
Tepe-bosts, to carry across ; Icpe-sesra. 
Y-noctb, to take away; — Y-necti. 


Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, derived from the 
iterative, form the perfect aspect by restoring the cor 
responding termination of the primitive simple verb. 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
C-npamusats, to interrogate ; C-npocuts. 
Sa-ciyxuBaTb, to deserve ; Sa-cly MTB. 
3a-nupats, to shut ; Sa-nepetp. 
O-cran4sinsats, to stop ; O-cranobiuits. 


Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, having both the 
definite and indefinite forms, have two terminations for the 
perfect aspect. The same is the case with compound verbs 
which are susceptible of the perfect aspect of duration and 
that of unity. 

The first of these two terminations, that of the indefinite 
form or of duration, is used to express an action requiring 
many efforts, or a certain length of time. 

The second, that of the definite form, or of perfect of 
unity, is used to express an action requiring only a single 
effort, as; 
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SrmpLE VERB. 


Imperfect Aspect. Iterative. 
Ratuits, def. RaTatb, indef, EATHIBATS. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect of Unity. Iterative. 
Kaaats. KHAYTB. KuALIBaTb. 


Compounp VERB. 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect of Duration, Perfect of Unity. 
Iporétnpats. TpoRaT4ats. DpokatHts. 
BukHAWBaTb. BLIKATaTb. BLIRHAYTS. 


The following simple derivative verbs in ats, atb—first 
»erson a0, 410—have two terminations for their perfect 
spect, one in y, 10, to express an action performed in asingle 
»ffort, and another, without any change, to express duration. 


Simple Imperfect Aspect. Compound Perfect Aspect 
of Duration. of Unity. 

Bopdéaars, to turn. cBopéuars. CBOPOTHTB. 
Bbmats, to weigh. passbuars. pase tcars. 
Kycats, to bite. PackyC4tTp. PAacKYCHTS. 
Posars, to drop. Ipoponats. TpopoudrTs. 
Xsatdtp, to seize. BEIXBATATD. BLIXBATETb, 
IJapduats, to scratch. onapdnats. oqapéaats. 
Bpocét, to throw. BhIOpocaTD. BRIO POCRTb. 


Oss. 1.—The above verbs can be used also with other 
prefixes, according to the meaning required. 


The following verbs borrow their perfect aspect from 
another root when it is wanted to express an action per- 
formed in a single movement. 


Imperfect Aspect. Compound Perfect Aspect. 
of Duration. of Unity. 
Burs, to beat, n061TB, YASpurp. 
Bpats, to take, nospéts, B3ATb. 
Kuacts, to put, NOKAACTB, nolomuth. 
Topopits, to speak, HOroBoputs, crap. 


Aosiit, to catch, H810BKTb, noiimdts. 
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Compound verbs of perfect aspect in nyts form the 
imperfect aspect in ath, as: 


Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Hord6nyrts, to perish ; noru6ats. 
IIpHBLIKHYTb, to get accustomed ; npuBliK4ts, 
Oxicayts, to turn sour ; ORMCATD. 


The following form their perfect aspect irregularly. 


SimpLe VERBS, Compounp VERBS. 
Imperfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspet. 
Btm4ts, to tell. B3BSO\ATB, usebcrars. 
Taotétp, to swallow. HoriaMtats, nOorsoTaTs. 
Kycatp, to bite. YRYCATB, YEYCHTD. 
Mtndtb, to change. nepenSuAars, hepem buat. 
Craratp, to gallop. nepeck4kusars, nepecsoqaTs. 
CrptiAts, to shoot. BSACTPBABBATB, sactp hits. 


Some compound verbs of imperfect aspect have no cc 
responding verbs of perfect aspect. 


To these belong verbs with the prefix: 





a. Ilo, in a frequentative sense, as: 


Hoc xusats, to be in the habit of sitting. 
Houtitweath, to be in the habit of reading. 
Hontséts, to be in the habit of singing, etc. 


Oss. 2.—The verbs of perfect aspect nocaabrs, nowMTats 
nonérs, although with the same prefix 10, must not be con- 
founded with the above, inasmuch as they are formed 
from the simple verbs cagétb, yutats, abrb, and the prefix 00 
merely modifies the duration of action, which lasts in thi 
case a certain time without interruption. 


6. Tloxb or upH, in the sense of an action accompanying 
another, as: 


Hoacsicrernat, to whistle in accompaniment, 
Upunseats, to sing in accompaniment. 


rf 


bY 
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ec. Pa3zs, when denoting an action upon different objects, 
extending over a surface, as: 


PasrosapHEats, 


Paabbsx4rb. 


to converse upon, 
to ride about. 


d. Co in the sense of reciprocal action, as: 


Cobec’ jozats, 


Coy tcrsosats, 


to converse with, 
to participate. 


Oss. 3.—The following verbs are defective, i.e. are want- 
g altogether in the perfect aspect. 


Of the First Class. 


O61az4T, to possess. 
O6om4ts, to adore. 
O6onAts, to scent. 
O6ypesats, to agitate. 

Oma sath, to wait. 
Onacarsca, to dread. 
Oca3atb, to touch. 
Orcsbausatsca, to reflect. 
Oxy mA47b, to vilify. 
Deperoparsca, to altercate. 
Ho61am4ts, to connive at. 
Tlogo64tb, to be necessary. 


Togoapteats, to suspect. 
Tloapamdts, to imitate. 
Hoapazymbsats, to understand. 
Hlopagats. to blame. 
Hopuiséts, to draw. 
Cunmsats, to contrive. 
Costmars, to deliberate. 
Comastrs, to regret. 
Cozepyéte, to contemplate. 
Ysbmesats, to exhort. 
Yaopassdts, to govern. 
Yupamaats, to occupy. 


Of the Fourth Class. 


AoxmenctBoeats, to be obliged. 


H306utosaTs, to abound, 
Hosagosatsca, to obey. 


Hpecitjosats, to pursue. 
Hpnebrcteosats, to welcome. 
Hpushtectsosats, to be becoming. 


And many other verbs ending in crBosats. 


Of the Ninth Class. 


Dpessuitrs, to foresee. 
Dposiittb, to provide. 
Hossemirn, to be subject. 
Iipaiesats, to be adjacent. 
ZaBictrb, to depend, 


Hpasassemits, to belong. 
Cogepm4ts, to maintain. 
OtcToats, to be distant. 
Ipejctoits, to stand before, 
Coctoits, tu consist. 
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Of the Tenth Class. 


Ciautsca, to strive. 
Hoxogutb, to resemble, 


To consult upon, 


To send a word, 


To write a word, 
To drop a line, 
Is it not true ? 


You will not give it to him, will 


you f 


Créuts, to be worth. 
Saaiuts, to signify. 


prep. c. 
Hocosbrozatica, p. a 
I pucsatb, cka3ars. 

pean CIOBOOM'S. 


ren o, with th 


Hanwcaérb crpoyry. 


He npasaa an? 
But He Aagite Sto ey, He mpéaya J! 


Oss. 4.—In sentences like the above, the interrogatio 
is rendered by “ ne npasja 19 2” 


You would not offend him, would 


you 
He reads very well, does he not! 


For the most part, 
Lo! 


To serve one’s time, 


To earn a pension, 


Or, 


Come a little earlier, or you will 


get nothing. 


To ferry across, 


Mepesosits, with the 


Bu ge crinete eré o6mm hrs, He opr 
4a an? 

He mpasja 4, ITO OB TmTaeTD 
pomé % 


béipulew 4Acrsy. 
Bots ! 


bee JRABATE CPOs. 


BsicdyRATb, p. a. 
BeicayRaTb O6Hcit0. 
Hnave. 


Hpaxogute nopasbme, anise Bet &F 
yéro He NOLS THT. 


Hepese3ti, p. a.) ace. 
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To keep a promise, 


Does he generally keep his promise ? 


He kept his promise only once. 
To change for, 


To play a trick with, 


It is certain, 
At a cheap rate, 


Consequently, 
To apply for payment, 


To do one’s duty. 
To turn sour. 

To dismiss. 

To boil. 

To evade. 

To smuggle. 

To amount. 


Contraband goods. 


To manage, ABlaTb. 
A strong man, c#14494. 
A duty, tax, 06m11888. 


A loss, ytpAta. 


Hcnoisits o6buanie. 
Hcn618aTb, p. a. 


Henoanders 18 ont cok o6tmrhnla ? 


Oud T6IbKO OAte> pasd BCOOAREID 


| 


caod o6bmiyanie. 


Méuatb na, bee the . 
Tlepemenuts, p. a. 


Hoacubusarica nag, ) With 
Tlogcm bateca, p. a. 


RKoné3H0, HecoOMHSAHO. 
3a AeMEBYHO OAaTy. 
CabsopateibHo. 
Beabactsie $toro. 
Tlorpé6osaTb yosatt. 


Henounats 0643angocre. 

Kicayts, p. a oporiicayts. 
BHEAWIATA, P. A. BAIEAOIATS. 
Kanatts, p. a. BCRADATETS. 
HaGtrtp, p. a. B36brByTS. 
Tposo3uts TaAno. 

Wpocrapdtsca 40, with the gen. 
KoaTpadésquwi rosépt, RoATpadan sa. 


To depart, pasbbamarca. 
To flee, pas6bmartoca. 

A stratagem, xétpocts. 

A boatman, 164078 HKD. 


Exercisr CXV. 


About what are you interrogating this boatman ?—I 
asked him whether he can ferry us across to the opposite 
shore.—I know that he ferries across, because he ferried 
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me, and at a very cheap rate too.—Are there many con- 
traband goods smuggled across every year ?—Yes, it 13 
reckoned that the loss to (st) the revenue amounts to 200,000 
roubles yearly.—In what way do they manage to evade 
the payment of the duty ?—For the most part by stratagem, 
and sometimes even by force, for the smugglers, they say, 
are nearly always armed.— What are these workmen throw- 
ing out of the ditch ?—They are throwing earth out of it. 
Is there much left to be thrown out ?—No, they have nearly 
thrown all out; there remains only one heavy stone, but, 
lo! that strong man has thrown it out.—Will not your 
aunt leave a small pension to her faithful old servant ? 
No, she says that he does not deserve it.—Has this soldier 
earned his pension ?—Yes, he has been receiving it for 
some years.—lIs it true that all the thieves were caught ? 
No, they caught only one thief, the others fled on all sides 
before the arrival of the police—Must I consult him upon 
this ?—No, I advise you never to apply to him; you had 
better apply to my uncle, who is able to give you good 
advice.—You said you would lend my sister this novel, did 
you not ?—Yes, I said so, and I will keep my promise.—It 
is a pity we did not receive your letter, is it not ?—It does 
not matter much, for I saw him soon after I wrote it. 


Exercise CXVI. 


What do you do (are you in the habit of doing) now in the 
evening f—We read and then play at billiards—Read me 
a little from this book, and then you may go to play a little. 
Do you intend to pay that man for the wine when he applies 
for payment /—He sends his clerk to me for the money 
every day, but I shall not pay him until he changes these 
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bad wines for better—Why do these guests depart so 
early ?—Because the mistress of the house is taken suddenly 
iil.—Go to him at once for the papers, or you will not find 
him at home.—Does he always do his duty ?—He only once 
did not perform his duty, and was consequently dismissed 
from the service.— When shall I be free?—When you have 
done your duty you will be free, but not before—Have you 
found your hat ?—I was searching for it everywhere for 
a long time, and I cannot understand even now how it came 
(onyTtbca) into this room.—Probably, you put it here 
on the table yourself.—No, I always put my hat on the 
table in the ante-room, and if I find it now on the table in 
this room, it is certain that some one took it from there to 
play a trick with me.—Will you not order some water to 
be boiled for mef—lI will order it directly—Do these 
bottles burst ?——Only one has burst.—Cork the bottles pro- 
perly, or the wine will turn sour.—However you may cork 
the bottles, this wine is sure to turn sour. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Hatbaecits Bocbuoi Ypors. 


Comeounp VERBS (continued). 

Compound Verbs of perfect aspect formed from simple 
defective verbs, t.e. from verbs wanting the iterative, as 
also from some verbs in utb of the second conjugation, 
have in the imperfect aspect the abridged termiuation atb 
or aTb instead of aBaTb or bIBaTb, as ; 


SrmpLe VERBS. Compounp VERBS. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Buniith, to accuse, oOsunuTs, OOBLNATD. 
Tomaith, to weary, Yrouuth, YToMIATB. 
Ptmuts, to decide, paspbanits, pasphwairb. 


FF 
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Oss, 1.—The abridged termination is also used when the 
meaning of the primitive verb is changed in its compound, 
as: 


Supe VERBS. ComeounD VERBS. | 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspe. 
Cajuts, to plant, ocajlits, to besiege, ocam4ats. 


Cetruts, to light, Dpocsétuts, to enlighten, Dpocetmar. 


But when the compound verbs retain the signification ¢ 
their primitives, they have in the imperfect aspect the ful 
termination of the iterative, as ; 


StmpLe VERBS, Compounp VERBS. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Asped. 
Cayiits, to plant, nepecaguith, to replant, § mepecdmusats. 
CebruTs, to light, sacBbriits, to light, saceSuupats. 


Oss, 2.—There are some compound verbs whose simp 
form is either wanting altogether or obsolete, as: 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
To6tmA&Ts, to vanquish, 0066 \uTb. 
O6nmATD, to offend, OOK AST, 
Bctpb74Tb, to meet, BCTPSTATb. 
Pazopats, to ruin, pasoputs. 


Oss. 8.—The aspect in such verbs is recognised by tht. 
termination, which is almost always ats or ath for the 10- 
perfect aspect. 


Excrrtion.—Two verbs of this category, onpapysisat 
‘to justify,’ and oGnapégosats, ‘to promulgate,’ have th 
termination atb also for the perfect aspect—oupasyatb, 008" 
PpOAOBaTb. 





Most compound verbs formed from the old root ats,‘ 
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take,’ iterative, amats, take after the prefix an a for the sake 
of euphony. 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
Bauwats, to attend to, BEATS, future, BOnbMY. 
Baumats, to take, B3ATb, ° « BO3bMY. 
Biinasats, to take out, BLIHYTS, e + BBIAY. 
Aougath, to get the remainder, Aouats, e « Aoiiny. 
ZannMats, to occupy, BaHATh, e . 8saliny. 
Haausats, } to exempt, HSHATS, ; . . mabey. 
Hsaudtp, J pres. a3béNID, H3 BATS, 
Hanawarts, to hire, HaHATD, . « Baliny. 
O6aamatb, to embrace, OOnATS, . « OOnuuy. 
Ornnmatb, to take away, ornate, . « OTHANY, 
Tepcuawats, to intercept, nepenats, . « GDepeilny. 
Houss4tb, to understand, NOBATS, - « obsy. 
Hojnumarts, to lift, nojnars, . + Dogsunyy. 
Hpognpauusats, to undertake, mpeinpandth, . . opeinpumy. 
Ipaaamars, to accept, OpHAATD, . « MDpHNy. 
IMpanoanuéars, to life a little, DPAHOANATS, . « Mpanojuumy. 
Iponuats, to penetrate, oponats, - « ompoliny. 
Pazaamatb, to part, pasnatp, . « pasnumy. 
Cauwars, to take off, CHATS, ° . CHBNY. 
Yaumdcs, to repress, yHATS, « + yituy. 


Oss. 4.—All the above verbs of imperfect aspect are con- 
jugated according to the examples of the first class; those 
of perfect aspect follow the example ats given in the sixth 
class of the table of regular verbs (Lesson 55). 


hind I penatcrsosars, gov. the dat. 
BO: binder, to:prevent; Bocn peautcrBosatb, p. a. 
To thwart, MtBuwats, gov. the 
Tlomburatb, p.a.) dat. 
To understand, Tlonumarts, cabi mats. 
I understand you, Al nonaMas Bact. 


We understand you went to him. Mul cAkmaM>, 170 BLI OMI KB OMY 
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To enter the service, pearicone Ha caymoy. 
Tlocrynats, p. a. 


fle entered the civil service. OB} Doctynasb Bb rpamAABCEyP 
cry my. 

All uf them are going to embrace Oxf wcéb nocrynémTs Bb BOCHRYD 
military service. cary my. 


QOjormath, p. 8. OAOIRETE. 
agar, p. a. DOmaAaTE. 


a ’ Pee. 
To spare, Odxogitecs, p. a. oGofiTuch 
Oe35. 
Can you spare any money Mémete am ofoi1mutTD Aéners? 
I have some to spare. Y wend ects emé sdmuia aénere. 
He spared even his enemies. OnD Wasesb AAme Bpardss ceowXs- 
We cannot spare you. Mu ge MémeMd OOolitHch Ge3b Bacb- 
To enjoy, Hacsakjatbcs, gov. the 
Hacsagareca, p. a. inst. 
To escape, to decamp, Yeéproiarsea, orb, with 
To get out of, y ¢ the 
BepDH Af, p.a 
To depart, CpRyTECH, P- By) gen. 


To neglect, IIpene6perars, gov. 


faccaeia p. a. ) the inst. 
To ask for leave, aa NosBOAéHIA. 

Houpocuts, p. a. 

caesar gov. the dat. 


as Boca porusartsca, p. a. 

To practise, Yopaxaiteca Bb, with the 
prep. c. 

To refuse, to reject, OrkA3b1BaTbca OTB, ) with the 

To recall, to decline, OrkaszarTbca, p. a. gen. 

He refuses to do this, Oat oTKAsbrBactca 670 Abate. 

He recalls his wor's. ORB OTRASEIBAETCA OTS CBOHXS CI0Bb- 


Ie refused te play. Qutb OTKasaiCA BIpPatb- 
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To carry out, Henoanire, Pp. a. Ben 61H ATs. 
Bsino1gATs, p. a. BbIMOIHATE. 

Contrariwise, Hao6opérs, Hanpérass. 

To hold one’s noise, Yaunarsca, p. a. yaatsca. 

To exclaim. Bockianéts, p. a. BOCKANKOYTb. 

To perceive.  Sabadts, p. a. sambrurs. 

To acquire (by imitation). Tepeaamats, p. a. aepesazs. 

To prove, to be proved, ORd3WBaTbcA, p. a. ORAZATECA. 

To hold reception. Ipwaewdre y cc6a. 

To stipulate. Haazuavdts, p. a, #a3HhaETD. 


An official of high standing. SH4tawi casdsnaKkt. 


Late (last), gocut4nil. Late (former), apémalfi. 
Mischievous, 310f. Trick, m¥tTka, wi4s0cTs. 
Training, socnutaale. A schoolmate, coy TeH#KB. 
A job, paééra. Work, pa6déta, 





Exerciss CXVILI. 


What sort of building do you undertake ?—I undertake 
all sorts of building.—Is it true that the works undertaken 
by you last year are not yet finished ?—Yes, in under- 
taking a difficult job I did not calculate well beforehand 
how much time would be required for it, and besides that, 
the number of workmen hired by me proved to be insuf- 
ficient.—Why did you not take off your hat yesterday before 
your late master —When I meet him, I always take off 
my hat, and if I did not do it yesterday, it was, of course, 
because I did not perceive him.—Why do you take the 
toys away from your sister ?—I took only one doll away 
from her, and that was because she wanted to break it. 
Have you accepted presents from him ?—Why not? he 
always accepted presents from me.— Does the baroness 
often hold receptions at her house ?—She received us last 
week, and asked us to visit her in future without being in- 
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vited.—Have you hired a large house in town for the 
winter ?—I have no need to hire a house in town, as I have 
one of my own.—Do not take the things out of the trunk ; 
as we shall not stop at this station.—I have taken them out 
already.—But I ordered you not to take them out.—I beg 
your pardon; I misunderstood you.—I cannot understand 
how it is you always carry out my orders contrariwise. 


Exercisrt CX VIII, 


What do these unfortunate parents regret ?—They re- 
gret that they did not prevent their son from entering 
military service.—The mother, sobbing, exclaimed: “If I 
had thwarted my only son’s desire to leave home, I should 
not now have to blame myself for his death.”—Will you 
come to us to-morrow at the stipulated time ?—If it is pos- 
sible for me to decamp from my friends, you may rely on 
my presence.—He wanted to get out of our invitation.—Do 
not depart from your own words, or we will never believe 
you again.—She asks for leave to go to her sister.—Tell 
her that she may go to her to-morrow, but that to-day we 
cannot spare her.—How is your brother in health ?—Oh, 
he always enjoys excellent health.—In declining their in- 
vitation, you lost an excellent opportunity of being pre- 
sented to an official of high standing, who might be usefal 
to you in many respects.—I do not regret it at all—yYou 
ought not, however, to neglect good acquaintances.—If I 
neglected this invitation, it does not mean that I neglect 
good acquaintances.—Are you satisfied with the training 
that your son gets at the town school ?—No, on the con- 
trary, Iam very much dissatisfied; he has acquired there 
only the bad manners and mischievous tricks of his school- 
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mates.—In endeavouring to stop the noise of his pupils the 
master shouted louder than anyone, “ Hold your noise, you 
disobedient children, or I will punish you severely.” 


FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. 


Tlatpjecits aesiTbiii Ypors. 


IrrnEGULAR VERBS, 


Trregular verbs proper are those which do not follow in 
all moods, tenses and persons the rules of formation, deviat- 
ing in some inflexions from their proper conjugation or 
trom their proper class ; as also those having some peculiar 
irregular inflexions or changes of radical letters not met 
with in other verbs. 


There are in the Russian language only thirteen irregular 
verbs, which are: 


1. Bbxadts, to run. Pestrs, to roar. 
Xoréts, to wish. Cres4ts, to groan. 
Yrars, to honour. rgatp, to drive. 
Iu6u1s (root). Caats, to sleep. 

2. Bxats, to ride. Baits, to be. 

H Ata, to go. | Bers, to eat. 
Aatp, to give, 


Ons. 1.—The irregularity of the first eight in the above 
list consists chiefly in their belonging to a mixed con- 
jugation, or toa mixed class, and that of the remainder in 
changes of radical letters contrary to the rules of per- 
mutation. 


Taste No.1. CONJUGATION OF 
INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH. 


PRESENT oR Fourure. 





Indicative Mvuod. 





Ist Pers.| 2nd. 


_——— | | | Ge | Se 


bbry Obmimb 
Bhxuue | Obamite 


1 


Xouy x6yenIb 
Xotumt | xotite 


2 


3 dty 4THIb 


"Uraws =| atiite 


cece | ne | coe | ce 
——e | eens | ges 


$rd. 


ObmUTB 
ObryT, 


x69eTb 
XOTATB 





4GTOTS 
aTATh 


4 * Winéy | mH6éms | mn6ér 
In6ém> | mB6ére | ma6¥Ts 


5 Pesy pesémb 


peséTh 


Pepémb | pepére | pesyT 


—_—L_— ee | re |e | ee 
a 


6 Crea |ct6uemb | crégerh 


Cténemx? | cténeTe 


em eee emt | egg 
2S 


7 Tonw rOBHINS 
rogamwp | rogete 


CTODYTB 


rOnHTS 
rOHATB 





pesi 
peste 


creas 
cTeHuTe 


rous 
rouuTe 


Present Tense. 





pesy dH 


cTena 


rons 


Participle. 








Active. | Passive 


6trymia | —— 


xorémifi | xorhwai 





qTamiit | Wrowwa 








pesymif; —— 


crenamia| —~ 


ronamift | rondwwk 


8 Coan COBOIb 
Comms | cuofdite 


———— LS | RS | ee: | eeereUEnSSSES? 


9 Bay blewb 
BACND éacte 
10 | Hay HAC Wb 
HAaéua | a4éTe 
Ecmb ect 
Ecunm ecté 


By ay O¥ AemIb 





B(l Mb | BUS 


«) 
Bluma | Batite 


AaMt, p. | 4amlp 
Aatiwe | saatite 








byaemb | O¥aete 





COHTS 
COATS 


éierb 
BAYT 


MACTh 


HAYTS 


ecTb 
CYTb 
OyAeTb 


OF AYTS 


tects 
BAITS 





AacTd 


AAN YTB 





cuH 
cute 


tami 
B3mahite 


BAM 
HAUTE 


Oy Ab 
OyabtTe 





Bub 
bute 


aa 
AAlite 


Coa 


BAYWA 


BAA 


BAY WH 


OYAyIH 








codmitt —_ 


Sxymih ——— 


nAymia | —— 


6yaymia | —— 


Saami | ss6unl 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 














SECOND BRANCH. 3p BRANC 
Pasr Tense or ImpgRer. anp Perr. Asp. ItzRat. Asp, 
Gerina.~ Infinitive Participle The Verb, 
Mood. Passive, 
Obx4BB Ghai Obrapaas 
ObmAsmm (from 6frats ) 
Xorbit mores xorbrs —_— XA9DBaTb 
XOTSsm8 
beady qTHTb 3TeHb —_— 
qTHBINA 
mu6mE mH6urs mH6ées mAO4as 
(from ma64tb) 
pesbrs — peBBaib 
crest = eee 


raAnHBadt 
(from roudts) 





Chinas} 





Samad 
(from $34uTB) 





XOmeBait 
(from xo,jtTb ) 





OnBars 
éemn $iaid 
SJABDb AaBpasits 





Aiame (from 4aBats) 


(,@)9 


Observations on No. 1 Table of Irregular Verbs :— 


a. Wla6urt as an active verb is generally used with the 
prefixes BbI, 3a, Y, 48: BbImMMdaTh, ‘to knock out ;’ sawa6ars, 
‘to bruise ;? yaindiitb, ‘to hurt ;’ as a neuter verb it takes 
the prefix 0, owudntEca, ‘to make a mistake.’ 


b. In compound verbs formed from sara, the radical g is 
replaced by ii, as: uaiitH, npilit, 3aiTH, etc, 

In the imperative of noiith the semivowel i is usually 
omitted, as: m04ii, noglite, and in Bplita the imperative hae 
two terminations: BbliAa, BblaguTe and BBIAb, BEIAbTe. 


c, Cnatb, wath and 6biTb, being of neuter voice, have no 
passive participle, but compound verbs of active voice 
formed from these verbs, such as mpocnats, ‘to miss in 
sleeping ;’ waiith, ‘to find ;’ 340niTb, ‘to forget;’ have the 
passive participle with inflexions as shown in the table, ¢.e. 
npoccaut, Baigent, 3a0siTs. 

d. The participle Gyaymii as well as the verb 6yay ex- 
presses the future tense, but the gerund 6yayaa has the 
signification of the present tense. 


e. The imperative of xouy is used with the prefixes 3a or 
Boc, aS: 3axoTH, BocxoTH; the gerund present xord is used 
only in the negative form, as néxora, the particle taking 
the accent. 


The gerund xori when used without the particle ne be- 
comes a conjunction, signifying although. 


f. The imperative of bay, both in the simple imperfect 
and in the compound perfect aspect, 1s not used, but is bor- 
rewed from the compound verb of imperfect aspect with the 
prefix 10, as: nobsnaii, ‘ go.’ 
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The same inflexion in the imperative must be used also 


for all other compound verbs, as: sab3xdil, ‘come round;’ 
BbIb3HaH, ‘drive out ;’ etc. 


Norsz.—In order to point out more clearly the irrecu- 
larities of the preceding table—words printed in italic will 
mark the second conjugation ; those in roman characters the 


first conjugation, and those with an asterisk are used only 
with prefixes, 


The iteratives printed in italics are formed from the in- 
definite form or from the imperfect aspect of the same verb. 


All the inflexions omitted in this table are formed re- 
gularly. 


Besides the above-named thirteen irregular verbs there are 


some others, which, although conjugated regularly, deviate 
somewhat from the rules of formation. 


Their principal irregularity consists in the irregular for- 
mation of the infinitive or of the present tense. 


The apparent irregularities of the infinitive, as also of 
the present or of the imperative, are due to the avoidance 
of unpleasant combinations of sounds. 


Thus, for example, in the infinitive the radical consonants 
r, k change into 9; 4, 6, H into ¢, as: 


Indicative. Infinitive. 
Crpary, crparh; cTpa%b, instead of ctpmrh 
Texy, TERB; Te4b, eo «+ =6TERTB. 
Kpéay, kpa(a)sb $ Rpactb, - Epa{tp. 
Tpesy; rpéor; rpectd, . =. Ppe6tai. 
Rinuy, w4Aalb; R4ACTb, - RAAATb. 


Besy, Bé(A)1b; pectd, . . BeATih. 
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Tapte N.2, VERBS OF IRREGULAR FORMATION. 






























: Inrinitive Moon. InpicaTive Moop. Iurce, |Paxesm 
© | Imperf. or Perf. Asp. _| Iter. Asp. | Tetent) Past, | Moop. | Paserrs 
To shave Opats Opasits | 6pbio | opm | Gparut 
To sing tts nbBAts now nti. otra 
To howl BLITD —_— Bb BLY —_— 
To cover EKDNTD EPH Kpé KDW xpurrus 
To wash MLIT MBI m6 > | MBI > Ib murat 
To grieve HNTB Hb! & 86 ob _— 
To dig puITB pH pd pu pias 
]. | To rot rHuTb THE ral roars —_ 
To beat OuTD 6n Ob Ou 6h oy 
To twine BHTB BH Bb > | Ba BS 
To pour ABT aT & ab 4H > dd am) 
To drink DBT na mb 08 oi | 
To sew I2T | mpi nH it | 
— qi qHIb — 


To repose * GETS 


To build * 34aTD SHAATB skmay | s4a 
2. | To send CJATS cnt mw cia $a 
To spread cTJaTB craa4ms | crea | craa 


To take 6pats Oup4atb cepy 6pa 
To tear Apat> AuDp&TD Aepy apa 

5. | To drive rHaTd rfampaTs | meny raa bid 
To call SBaTB SBIBATB BOByY | sBa 


To live RATS RH Ka EE 

} Bat } By } It 
To be reputed | cibiTs CAbl CAbI Cibl 
To take * ath aMaTb axy Al? 


g, | To press math maM mMY ma } 
To reap Rath MBH > ath | MEY ma 
To stretch * (pac) DATB | DBE nay DAID 
To begin * (ga) Wath «| BHAT qHy Talb 


To put * (Ha) ABAB,p. 
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; No.3. VERBS OF IRREGULAR FORMATION. 





Ineinitive Moon. InpicaTivE Mood. lapel Panarciece 
mrf. or Perf. Aspect. | Iter. Asp.| Present or] pag, | Moope | Passive. 
come | CTaTb, p. * craBaTh | cr’ay cTaib cTaab — 
rind m0.16Tb mGauipare | wes) M0161% mes mdsotutt 
irse KAACTb SAHHATD =| RAMEY RAAIB Kaan KAATHIE 
Ww rpe(6)cr rpedarh | rpesy rpeo(4)a | rpetil rpedénnuiit 
rape CKpects cxpe6aTh | cepedy CKpeOB crpe6w cxpedénnui 
eep 6scT# Gawgits | GunZ 610015 6104 6a jénoul 
imble | 6pecti Cpes Opd Opes —_— 

y KAacTb RAGABIBAT | K4aA j w4a ad R4a4 a Raigenanlt 
i ® nactb —— nag na may — 

>in DpACTS upaaits | opasy upa mpag opéjenonii 
oO rpacté — rpary ae rpasa — 

teal KpacT Kp4guipatTs | EPA, Kpa Yn Kpaab gpizennniit 
it CBCTB, p. — | chay ch CAgb — 
weep mectHi mer Met ué meTil MeTéennbly 
erturb | macti MAT a| Mat Ma 7”) vat MATERALIy 
ress * raccril * rset |‘) raer y rad raet raetéunnil 
lait D4eCTb DAeT nACT msé naet > #| n4seTénat 
Joom qBSCTH OBB UBT net qb) nett — 

ind * (06) picTH | (06)ps p6r ps pBr ptrénnult 
ount * qecTh gar} Ee! at ¥| vw aT yTénueid 
lawn * cpbcTs cBbt cBtt CBEIS —— —_— 

‘TOW pacti pact pact pocb pact — 
rreserve | Gepéqb Geper Geper Gepérs Geper Gepemé 
ruard crepéqs cTeper cteper crepé creper crepemé { _ 
Dut to * npew upar > &| upar > ¥| upa opar > #| ppame = 
burn KW mar Kr me rb mr RRE 
shear CTpa 4b cTpar cTpur cTpa cTpar cTpume 

lie JC%b, p. — aAry 18 4AlS — 

be able | mow mor&tp mory MOrb mori —_— 
pound TO16%b — TOURY TOSS TOIRH TOLTéHAbA 
cure Demucs — nerycb néKca neriich —- 
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The radical vowels are also sometimes changed, a vowel 
or a consonant being inserted in the present tense for the 
sake of euphony. These changes, with the exception of a 
few, form groups of verbs conjugated in the same way, but 
a table of these verbs will be more useful to learners than 
any number of rules. 


Observations on the Tables of Verbs No. 2 and 3:— 


The inflexions not given in the Tables No. 2 and 3, are 
formed regularly. 


With respect to the class of verbs in the No. 8 Table, 
mosz6Tb belongs to Class II]. and kiacts to Class VI.; ail 
the rest in this table are conjugated according to the 
examples given in Class VII. of the Table of Regular 
Verbs (Lesson 55). 


Verbs marked with an asterisk are used only with pre 
fixes, and those marked with p. are of perfect aspect. 


To draw close, meena KB, ‘ with 


TloAoABUHYTBCA, p.a. ) dat. 
To sit near by, Moacbaats, p. a. DoAcbcts. 
To take a seat, Ycamupatsca, p. a. ycbcrbca. 
To squeeze, to press, Tlomamath, D0maTb. 


He was in the habit of squeezing Ont nomum4rs ex pyKy- 
his hand. 


He squeezed his hand. Ont n0m4Ib eny pyxy- 
To pass, to ride through, Mpobxars 10, with the dat. 
Boi bxats 3a, with the instr. 
They passed through the town. Ond nposxain 06 ropoay. 


He passed through the barrier. fon BEISXalb 3a actasy. 
Out oposxait sactasy. 
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To sleep, to pass the night, 
To wind upon, 
To turn on, to be wound on, 


Tears used to come into his eyes. 
Tears came into his eyes, 
In a friendly manner, 


To lay down, to spread, 


To be spread, 


To warrant, 


To fly open, 


To be satisfied, 


Was he satisfied ? 
They will be satisfied. 


Itself, 


The horizon itself. 
Up to the verge of the horizon. 


To ride up to, 


To cross, to ride across, ; 


} 


Tovesats, p. a. DepeHovesars, 

Hapéptbisatb, p.o. HaBePRYTB. 

Haséproipatbca, p. a. HaBep- 
HYTECA. 


Ciéan BapépThBasach y Herd Ba fla 
BAXD. 
Y neré HapepaYAHCh Ba PAA3Axb CIC3bwI. 


Ilo upiiteatcka, 10 Apymecka. 


PascTasatTb 10 with the 

Pazoctiath, p. a. dat. 

PascTuiaTbca, p. @& pas0- 
CTAATBCA. 

Pysatsca 3a, with the 

Topyuitsca, p. a.) accus. 

PackpbiBaTbca, p. a. pac- 
KpblTbCA. 

eb AOBOABDBIMD. 

Octapatbca 


Octiica 40 08% JoBdésent ? 
Onn octénytca Aos6ubaHl. 
Campia. 


Cémui ae6ocks68% (ropa3daTs). 
Ao camaro HeGock4éna. 


Mepebsxats 4pesB, 
Ilepe. xatb, p. a. 


Aob3mat 40, 
Aotxatp, p. a. 


with the 
gen. 
with 


the ace. 
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To call on, preg Eb, : with the 
3abxars, p. a dat. 

To damp, movits; 7 perf, asp. nowowits. 

To fade, anuats ; e + NOJBBATS. 

To drive away from,— otropdéts; . . ororsits. 

To drive away, yrondts; © e yraats. 

To devour, to eat, NOREDPATS 5 e « doxpats. 

To appoint, nasHayats ; ° « 8asH&qETh, 
Hard, retpauh, chabanit. Further, jaubasiimis. 
A back yard, s44nif 4pop2. A paved road, mioccé. 
Smooth, rafgnifi. A porch, Epaabyé. 
A casket, mIaTyina. A drover, noréamurs. 
A country house, afiza. Monotonous, ognoo6pAsanl. 
Dark blue, rémsocualll. Dark grey, Témaocépul. 
Timid, Cossihsut. Endless, Gesxon¢éwsnlt. 


Exercise CXIX. 


Harness the grey horses and go for the children.—A fter 
having brought them home, come to me for further orders. 
At what time did you leave (stidxarb 43h) town f—At a 
quarter-past two.—Narrate to me the details of your tra- 
velling —With pleasure-—At the hour appointed for the 
journey there came to the porch a coach, harnessed with 
four post-horses, and after taking our seats we rode out of 
our street to one of the best streets of the capital—We 
went along that street for about ten minutes and at lencth 
we came to a stone bridge.—After crossing the bridge we 
called on our aunt, in order to take leave-—She was living 
(use pres. tense) in one of the most magnificent houses of that 
part of the town, but not finding her at home we continued 
our journey, and after half-an-hour passed through the 
town barrier and went on along a smooth paved road.—On 
both sides of the road stood pretty country houses with 
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little gardens; in the fields, in a luxuriant grass there 
were many beautiful flowers to be seen.—The view on both 
sicles of the road, although picturesque, seemed to us rather 
monotonous, and as we went on we saw nothing but endless 
fields, spreading to the verge of the horizon.—In this way, 
without meeting a single tree or a single hillock, we came 
up to the last station, where we slept, and on the following 
day, early in the morning, went on foot to the village; the 
rest you know.—Did you hurt yourself in falling off the 
chair ?—You are mistaken, it was not I, but my sister who 
fell off the chair; but she was not hurt.—Should the chil- 
dren run out into the yard without my permission, inform 
me of it immediately.—Yes, sir, 


Exercise CXX, 


Do you shave yourself?—No, the barber shaves me. 
Take my measure and make me a frock-coat.—Of what 
colour do you wish it to be ?—Dark blue or black ?—Is this 
cloth durable, and do you warrant me that it will not fade? 
It is very durable, although rather thin.—It seems to me 
that after being damped it will be rough.—I have no doubt 
you will be satisfied with it.—The shops in our town are 
magnificent, are they not ?—Yes, you have many excellent 
shops, but one sees often at the door of some of those shops 
some poor man in rags, timidly looking around to see 
whether someone will give him a penny, which he wants to 
buy a piece of bread.—Are the carpets laid down on the 
floors ?— Not yet, but we will lay them down immediately 
after the servant has finished washing the floors.—This 
gentleman at every meeting squeezes my hand in a friendly 
manner, although we hardly know one another.—He 

a@ 
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squeezed his hand so hard that tears came into his eyes. 
He pressed the spring of the lock and the casket flew open. 
Is the corn reaped ?—No, they are now reaping it.—Sit 
nearer to the window.—I would rather draw nearer the 
fire, for I feel cold.—Where does this drover drive these 
sheep to ?—He drives them to the slaughter-house.— Drive 
this cow away from the window, or she will eat all the 
flowers.—I have driven her away twice already; I had 
better go and tell the servant to drive her away to the 
back yard. 


SIXTIETH LESSON. 
Iectagecitna Ypors. 


GovERNMENT. 


Nouns and verbs govern other words either directly or 
by means of prepositions. 


The genitive, dative, accusative and instrumental cases 
are governed in both ways, but the prepositional case never 
stands in immediate relation to the governing word of a 
sentence, as it is never used without a preposition. 


Or THE GENITIVE. 
The genitive case without a preposition may be used ag 
an attribute or a complement. 
A. As an attributive or determinative word the genitive 
is used ; 
a. With nouns to indicate possession, direct dependence 
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or influence, and answers the question whose ? for animate, 
or of what ? for inanimate objects. 


The father’s house. 
The peasant’s son. 
The commander of the fleet. 


Aout oT 4. 
CHUB KPeCcTbAB HEA. 
Hav4ibpant @267a. 


b. To express a quality attributed to a noun, and an- 
swering the question: what kind or quality ? or which year, 


month, day, ete.: 
A man of great intelligence. 
He is tall. 
On which day of the month f 
On the first. 


Yesossks Goabmdro yue. 
Oat Bucégaro pécta. 
Koréparo aucaé t 
Hépsaro wacsa. 


B. The genitive as a complement is governed by: 


a. Nouns denoting quantity, measure, weight, etc., as 


also collective nouns. 


A dozen spoons. 
A handful of salt. 
A crowd of people. 


Abmana 16meR+. 
Topers c6 au. 
Ton napd,a. 


&. The pronouns muxoro, ‘many, much ;’ cr61bK0, ‘ how 
much ;’ ctOabkKO, ‘s0 much ;’ HBCKOABRO, ‘a few, some ;’ Ma- 
40, ‘a little ;’ gopdsnHo, ‘enough;’ 6d6rbe, ‘more;’ méunbe, 
‘less ;’ the numerals beginning from five, in the nominat. 
or accus., and the numerals 4Bée, rpde, aétBepo, etc., in the 


nominative. 


How many days are there in the CxdésbKo quel Bb roay t 
year ? 

365 days. 365 ane. 

How many of you were there ! Mu6ro 48 6£120 Bac! 

There were ten of us. Hact 6£120 aécaTepo. 


He has plenty of work and little 
time. 

I was there more than a month. 

Less than this. 


¥Y seré maéro pa6dru, Ho mis0 Bpé- 
MeHB. 

A 62s Taw 6éabe wbcana. 

Méute Sroro. 
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Oss. 1.—The genitive case is also used with impersonal 
verbs when one of the pronouns, such as muéro, Maio, B5- 
CKOAbKO, etc., is understood. 


Many guests came. Hatxaso (wa6ro) rocréa. 
There was some increase of business.  [pa04sasocs (pbcxosbK0) atua. 


c. Those active verbs of perfect aspect in which the action 
relates only to a part of the object, and when m#oro, Maio, 
nBCKOIbEO, etc., in the accusative case are understood : 


To sow some corn. Nockats nmeadnu. 
To bring some water. Ipanecth# Boa. 
To obtain some money. Aoctats 4éners. 


Oss. 2.—The imperfect aspect of the same verbs governs 
the accusative : 


To sow corn. Chars umengy. 
To bring water, Hocits BOAy- 
To obtain money. Aocrazits aéabra. 


d. Common reflective verbs with the prefix na, denoting 
abundance : 

Ile read a great many books. Oat BaqBTAlcA RRRTS. 

I] saw a great many curious things. A sardAAbica AHKOBHE B 

e. The comparative of adjectives and adverbs, when not 
followed by the conjunction Hémeia, or IbM1, ‘ than :’ 


Moscow is more ancient than St. | MocxaA apesute C. Herep6ypra. 
Petersburg. 
Gould is dearer than silver. Sds0To gopdme cepedpi. 


J. The following neuter verbs: 


To wish, mes4TD. To ask, cupimasats. 
To will, xorbts. To expect, OMBAATS. 
To hunger, f1Kats. To attain, gocTarath. 
To thirst for, mam4ats. To be worth, créuTs. 
To deign, yaocténsBars. To hope, giatb. 


And the adjective goctéaut, ‘ worthy.’ 
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g. Neuter and common verbs expressing fear, Joss, or 


privation: 

He fears him. 

He lost his father. 

He is devoid of vice, 

He is deprived of the honour, 
They are worthy of their respect. 


Ont Gotites er 6. 

Ont anmiaca oT A. 

Ont sy HAB TOPSKA 

Oud saméas vécra. 

Oud aoct6hany HxXB yBamcnin. 


h. All active verbs preceded by the negative adverb ue, 
as also the impersonal verbs abrs, ne cTaso, ne BuAHO, He 
uuterca, He cryadetca and others, denoting privation or ab- 


sence: 


Do not waste time. 

Do not do evil. 

There is no change to be seen. 
Nothing happened. 

There is no news. 


He tepift Bpéwena. 
He atualh 324. 

He piggo nepewta i. 
Hawer6 se cayq.i0ce. 
Htrh wHSBeécris. 


Oss. 8.—The adverb ne governs the genitive indirectly, 
that is, through the verb to which it 1s attached. 


Or tHe Dative, 


A. The dative without a preposition, used as an attribute, 
denotes a direct dependence or influence upon the object to 


which it relates : 
He ie my friend. 
He is master of this house. 
A list of things. 
The head of the family. 


Ont mab Apyrt. 
Ont xo3hnutb STOMY AZO6MY. 
Cuvcons Bem AM. 
Taasa ceméicrsy. 


B. The dative, as complement of a sentence, is used with: 


a. Nouns and verbs denoting a state or quality relating 
to an object, as also with those indicating the object for 
whose gain or loss the action is performed. 


1 see him. 
He wants me. 


Ost MAS BHISAB. 
fl emf anyment. 
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We are equal to them. 

He has got into debt with him. 
He owes him. 

They injure him. 

She helps them. 


Mu aM papat. 
Ont sajormals ew ¥. 
Ont Adumend OMY. 
Onk speadth em ¥. 
Ou4 noworaeTh BM 4- 


6. Impersonal verbs, denoting a state or feeling attn- 


buted to an animate object : 


He is merry, but I feel dull, 
We want to eat, 

I pity him. 

I cannot go. 


Emy néceio, a waS CRYO. 
Hawt x6aerca ScrB. 

Mat mare ero. 

Mat wes34 wath. 


Oss. 4.—-The copula 6t1Tb in the infinitive is followed 
by the dative to express a state or condition, this form 
being used for the infinitive of passive verbs. 


To be merry. 
To be loved. 
To be alone. 


Burth nécezy. 
Butt s6uwy. 
BuiTd O{8OMY. 


ce. And the following compound adverbs : 


Suitably, coorsérersenso. 
Decently, opusiano. 
Similarly, n0466n0. 
Moderately, BB ubpy. 
Compliantly, Bb yrday. 
Matching in size, 104% crab. 


Contrary, somperi. 

In order to reproach, 8% yxépt. 
In order to annoy, Ba 336, 

In spite of, Ha mepexdpt. 

In derision, 94 cutx1. 
Matching in colour, 204% yBbrs- 


Or tHE ACCUSATIVE. 


The accusative without a preposition is used only as a 
complement to active verbs, as: 


He reads a book. 

I gave the paper. 
Remember what you read. 
They know him. 


Oat VdTaeTs KHUTY. 
A gare Gymary. 
Tléuan THTanB0e 
On eré sa4wrs. 


Oss. 5.—The accusative without a preposition may be 
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also used with neuter, reflective, reciprocal and passive 
verbs, but in this case it expresses the circumstances of 
place, or time, and has the meaning of an adverb, as: 


I walked a mile. fl mpoméip Maa. 

He was lazy the whole day. Ont abudaca haw gens. 

He washed himself for two whole OD MBLICA ABA Waca. 
hours. 

The bridge was ina damaged state  MocTs 6was acudpient KRpYyrane 
all the year round. FOAb. 


Or THE INSTRUMENTAL. 
The instrumental case without a preposition is used, 


a, With passive verbs, to designate the subject of a pro- 
position, and answering the question by whom ? 


By whom is this brought ? Ktmu $1o npanecend ? 
It is brought by me. Sro upanecen6 MBOD. 


6. With active, neuter and other verbs, to express the 
means or the instrument by which the action was per- 
formed, and answering the question, dy whom ? or by what # 


(ith what ?) 
I write with a pen. Dam oachué nepéms. 
They are occupied with work. Onl s4natH paddtol. 


He played with his gold chain. Oud arpais erd sos0Té# nbndaE0#. 


In the form of an adverb in the instrumental case are 
put: 

a. Nouns denoting the manner in which the action is 
performed, and answering the question how ? 


The letter is written in large Dachué namicano EPYOHNMA OY aK- 


characters. Bama. 
The raspberry grows in bushes. Masina pactéTs RycTama. 
The army was drawn up in line. B6ficko noctpésscch PAAaMa. 


They went by sea. Oud nobxraia mOpemt. 
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The dust rose in elouds. 

We are going at a walking pace. 

He stood with his face turned to- 
wards me, 

To buy tobacco by pounds, 


wab HOgesshCS CTOIGON 
Mal aAeud mairows. 
Ont crodid KO MHS JHQ6NB. 


Wosyn4ts ra6aks oyarinn. 


b. Names of seasons and parts of the day, in answer to 


the question when ? 


In spring, BecHOn. 
At night, s6%bn. 


In summer, stron. 
In the morning, yrpoms. 


e. Substantives or adjectives to designate the name, sur- 
name or quality attributed to an object. 


They call him John. 
He was considered an intelligent 
man. 


I found this reading difficult. 


To heat a stove, 
To light the fire, 
They ordered the fire to be lighted. 


The: house is heated with iron 
stoves, 


To master, 
To give one’s self to, 


He cannot master the foreign lan- 


guages. 
He mastered sciences. 


I cannot get hold of him. 
To get hold of, 


To become ill, 


Eré softs Heisows. 
Eré cwmTasa YMHbINS (Ter0sSE0NS). 


A namést $10 yrénle Thy AGL. 
Touts new. 


SaTOuiiTh, p. a. 


Oud upaxasésn satonsits new. 
Aoms orinameaetca mesbaunua Bt 
Wann. 


govern the 
dat. 


Emy ne Zabtca HROCTpPigEe ASHER 


Aanatsca, ‘ 
Aatsca, p. a. 


Euy Aaiich aayer. 
Ons muB He AaeTCA BS PYER. 


SaBsalbRATh, gee the 
dapiaybrp, p. a.) instr. 
daneworars, oe the 


daneMoub, p. a.) instr. 
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To spit blood, Pn KpOBbIO. 
Xapxnyts, p. of unity. 


To have the name ef— CALITS, p. & NPOCALITE. 

To shrink. Tlomasats, p. a. HORATS. 

To shake, Tor4augats, p. a. n0KaTATs. 
To move, Ieseisith, p. &. WeBeAbEYTb. 
A manager. Yopasatiomilt. 

An accident. Ipoacméctsie, 

Exertion. Hanpaméaie. 

Firmness, Tsépgocts. 


Exercise CX XI, 


What does he ask him for?—He asks him for some 
money.— What is he afraid of f—He is afraid lest some 
one should ask him for something.—What she was frich- 
tened at '—She was frightened at the storm.—Take a 
friend’s advice, you know he is a friend to you and there- 
fore would not advise you badly—How many months old 
is this child ?—It is seven months old.—Of what height is 
your uncle ’—He is very tall.— Were there many of you at 
the princess’s ball ?—There were seven of us.—What are 
you waiting for ?—I am waiting for orders.—When you go 
to your merchant, buy for me, if you please, some pens, 
pencils and paper.—All goods at your neighbour's are much 
better and cheaper than those of your merchant.—W hat 
did this frock-coat cost you ?—It cost me five pounds ten 
shillings.—Does he not like his teacher ?—Yes, he does, but 
he does not obey him.—Have you ordered the fire to be 
lighted ?—Not yet, but I ordered some fire-wood to be 
brought, and as soon as he brings it, I will order the fire 
to be lighted.— Do you know why he does not visit me any 
more f—He is ashamed of his lies, dreads your reproaches, 
and is too proud to acknowledge his fault and ask your 
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parjon.— He need not dread my reproaches, as I know that 
he did not tell a deliberate lie, but only repeated what was 
said by others.—When did you leave town, and were you 
riding long ?—We left town in the evening, were riding 
the whole night and came home early in the morning. 


Exercise CXXII. 


May one believe everything that is said ?—On the con- 
trary, not only one may not, but even should not, believe. 
What do you wish for ?—I am wishing to go for a walk. 
Do you feel dull here, then ?—No, but I feel warm here. 
Does your brother learn diligently ?—He is as diligent as 
cver, but he cannot master the mathematics, although he 
learns with facility foreign languages.—So he is a man of 
good memory and slow intellect—You would vex him 
much were you to tell him that.—I want to give you this 
diamond ring.—I should be very glad of the present, but 
am afraid that, in accepting it, I shall deprive your nephew, 
for whom it was intended, of the pleasure-—Who has got 
hold of my knife ?—Peter; he is making his pen with it. 
Well, but tell him not to cut his pencils with it.— What 
sort of pen are you writing with ?—I am not writing with 
a pen, but with a pencil_—What are you surprised at? 
We are surprised at your being here earlier than us by a 
whole hour, although we rode and you walked.—I went out 
early in the morning and walked through the forest and 
without stopping once, whilst you rode by the main road and 
stopped many times. 


EXERCISE CXXIII. 


Does Mr. B. still manage that estate of yours, which 
abounds in game ?—Yes, and he has the name of being an 
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honest and clever manager; but he is now very ill, poor 
fellow (66;n4ra).—What is the matter with him ?—A few 
days ago he was riding over the bridge at a trot, his horse 
stumbled against a stone, and he fell and hurt himself very 
much. On the following day he began to spit blood, and 
is now ill with fever.—Does his doctor consider his illness 
dangerous ?’—He is silent about it,and only shrugs his 
shoulders and shakes his head.—I pity his poor wife; she 
wept bitterly while communicating to me the news of this 
sad accident.—Now she tends him like a child, as he can- 
not move his arms or legs.—Is she not afraid of becoming 
ill also from exertion which deprives her of rest day and 
night ?—She does not seem to pay any attention to it; one 
is really surprised at her strength, patience and firmness. 
Where is that son of his now who was last year at the 
university as a student ?—He is now in our town as a doctor. 


SIXTY-FIRST LESSON. 


Ilectbgecits népssii Ypdrs. 





PREPOSITIONS AND PREPOSITIONAL ADVERBS GOVERNING 
THE GENITIVE. 


Without, best. 
A man without fortune. Yeaowbns Ges coctosals. 
We cannot do without money. Haws nesb3d oGoltiHch Gea ACHerb- 
Five all but two. Ilatb 6€3% ABYX. 
A quarter to two o'clock. Apa iach 6e3 iéTBepTH. 
For (for the sake of). Aaa. 
I came here for your sake. A npamésh choad 41a Bact. 


Pens are necessary for writing. liépea symad Ate oncanla, 
In order to. Aaa Toré 3706. 
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Until, up to, 
Before, as far as, 


He was faithful to him till death. 

I waited until the evening. _ 

It came to such a pass that there 
was not a single penny left. 

That happened before your arrival. 

This does not concern you. 

I have something to ask you. 

What business is it of yours. 

Before the birth of Christ, 

He read on to the end, 

Up to this place. 

He rode as far as the village. 


Out of, from, for, 


He came out of the house. 

They concluded from this that he 
was wrong. 

He did this of his own free will. 

He works for money. 

They received him out of charity. 

To lose ene’s temper. 


Between, amidst, 


Among, 


The water penetrated between the 
planks. 
I fell among strangers. 


Ao. 


Out exy Cur BEpers 40 cuéprs. 
fl mAarb AO BéGepa. 


‘Aoma6 go toréd, aro y Bach me ote 


40cb HB OAHOr6 néag. 
9To clyqH4s0cb AO Béero Opwbutis. 
Sto 40 Bach he RacdeTca. 
Y wena Ao Bact npdcs6a. 
Karée saws 40 $toro sha0. 
Ao Pomaects4 Xpacrésa. 
Ont FHTS4% AO KOHMA. 
Ao ceré (Sroro) wécra. 


Out brass go gepésun. 


Is. 


Ont Biers &3% AON. 

H3t stord oad 3akOTHIM, ITO ORS Ht 
mpas. 

Ont cxbiars 670 m8 A66poR Bouse. 

Oat pasdraers m3 024TH. 

Ero opitasa 83> MHA0CTE. 

BuIXOAuTD 83> Cebd. 


Mémjy, Memb, ompomémyy, 
npomém, (implying di 
rection or motion). 


Méaay A6cORD UponaKaza Boss. 


@ nondst mémay nesnaxéunixt. 


Oss. 1.—Memgy, when not implying direction or motion, 


governs the instrumentil case. 


Along, 
I walked along the shore. 


Baoab. 
A rysdat Bgor pod, 
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Instead of, for, 


He took this book instead of that 
one. 

Instead of learning his lessons, he 
is playing. 

Will you gu there for me ? 


Witnaoin, 


His house is within the fortification. 


Out of, beyond, outside, 


The fortifications are outside the 
town. 
He is out of his wits. 


Beside, by, near, 
He is sitting beside me. 
They live next to us. 
His garden is near the village. 
I was riding and he was running 
alongside of me. 


Except, besides, 


There was no one except you in our 
house. 

I eat nothing but bread. 

Without joking. 


By, past, 
He passed by our house. 


About, round, 


We went round the garden. 

He lives somewhere near thé forest. 

We were waiting fur abuut two 
hours, 


Bubcro. 

Out Boast Sty RENTy BM SCTO TOR. 

Butécto Tord qo6b yas ypoxa, onb 
murpéers. 

Xotute nota tTyA4 BuBcTO mend? 

Buytpi. 


Eré 40m naxd6gatca BRYTpH yRpbo16- 
ali, 


Bub. 
Yepbuacoia Bax6satca Bud réposa. 


Out’ aut cobd. 


Bésab, 00445. 


Out coats B621% mend. . 

Out maByTS Béass act. 

Eré cayb 06416 Jepésag. 

A Bxaib pepxout. a O83 ObRAIS 
nd64ib mend. 

Rpous. 


Kp6mB pach Y Hach BAROTd HE OBLI0. 


f auveré ge But KpdmsB x41b6a. 
Kpdéub my¥toKs. 


Mimo. 


Ons mers MuMO Bimero Joma. 


OxKos0. 


Mur o6omak 6kot0 c44a. 
Oat muBéers rab-T0 34bcb GROI0 a%ca, 
Mul omnAaim OR010 ABYXd YacésD. 
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Around, 


There {s not a single garden ‘around 
the town. 

A dense fog hangs round the moun- 
tain peak. 


From, out of, since, 


They went away from us. 

From the house to the forest. 

He fell ill from trouble. 

A remedy against head-ache. 

He did not know what he was doing 
from joy. 

From year to year. 

From day to day. 

He dismissed him from his service. 


Behind, from behind, 


He was walking behind me. 
He attacked him from behind. 


Upon, over, 


He put a fur coat over his frock- 
coat. 
We saw him upon the water. 


After, afterwards, 


He came after me. 
After having written, he rose. 


Before, formerly, 


He came before you. 


Against, opposite, 


He went against the enemy. 


Bkpyrb, BOKPyrs. 
Oxpecrs (seldom used). 
Boxp¥rb répoga BSTS Be OABord cam 


Oxpecrs réprofl sepmian sacks rye 
Toa TyMaaB. 


Ors, oTO. 


Oud yma ors Hact. 

Ors gouy 26 atbcy. 

Ont saborkit ors 3a66rB. 
ABKAPCTDO OT rosOBH6l 664". 

Ond ne shar 310 shlars ons p> 


AOcTR. 
Toat Ott rosy. 

Aeub OTo AHA. 

Ont emf orxazér5 ort wera. 
Tlosagu, c344u. 

Ont méid 103a48 Mend. 

Ont sanast na werd c34yR. 
Tlopépxt. 


Ont nasties my6y nosépss cwpryra 


Mal suAbIn ero NOBépx? ROTH. 
lécaB. 


Ont npamést n6c1% meus. 

Oat sctasp udcrb Tor6 gakb Baui- 
Cait. 

Iipémae (of time). 

Ont upeméss upémge Bact. 

Iip6Tast, ompotasy (move- 


ment). 
Ogt me1> opétass Henpisress. 
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Against, opposite, 


He lives opposite our house. 


On the contrary. 
For the sake of, 


He serves for honour’s sake. 
He did it for your sake. 
Therefore, on that account. 
For God’s sake, 


Haupotast, nacynpotass, 
(rest). 
Ons musérs Hanpotiee (or Hacyupo- 
THBD) Hac. 
Hanpétas3s. 
Péau. 


Out cay miis page qécrH. 
Out casas S10 pian Bacp. 
Yerd pagg, cerd pagan. 
Bora p&au. 


Oss. 2.—fjaa is generally used instead of pagn: the 
latter, if used, is usually placed after the noun 


Above, in addition to, 
Besides, 


This is above his understanding. 
He bought for him two books be- 
sides. 


To the middle, among, 


He steered the ship amidst reefs. 


The monument is erected in the 
middle of the square. 
In broad day. 


From, since, about, 


From this place up to that place 
they measured the distance. 

He was absent from the lst of May 
to the 5th of June. 

We worked from morning till evening. 

lt was raining frou five till six. 


Cxepxt. 


Sto caépx eré noudtia. 
Ond kynuat eMy CBepxd TOTO w ABB 
KuurE. 


beeing, (movement). 
Cpeau, (rest). 


Ont nposérs ropd6us mocpesd no4- 
BOAUBIXS Kimnef. 

W4mataaks mocripsend cpeaw n.d- 
mais. 

Docpesa Gbiaro ana. 


Ct, C0. 


Cx $roro wécta m0 To mbcTO OHM BLI- 
mbpaig paacrodaie. 

Oat Ont BB OTAYIESB cb népsaro 
Maa n0 wAtoe Iba. 

Mu pa6étaia cb yTp’ go Bévepa. 

Aomab mézB cb nAtaro gO wecTaro 
qac&. 
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He took the book from the table. 

He tcok the hat off his head. 

He changed his seat. 

The boat rolled from side to side. 

From day to day and from hour to 
hour we expected him, 

On Tuesday night. 

Between the lst and 2nd day of the 
month, 

He died of grief. 

He did it with my consent. 

His estate was sold by auction. 

If I may be allowed to say. 

They lost their way. 

He went out. 

On all sides. 

He knocked me down, 

Since then we saw him no morc. 


Ont B3a2% KHuTy CO cTorS, 

Ont CHAS Cb OJOBL NLAADY. 

Ont nepectss co cry4a Ha crf. 

Aé6awa wavasach CB 6OKy 84 608s. 

Co AHA B4& ACHb B Ch Gacy Ba 1204 
Mbl er6 OMAAAIB. 

Bt HOW Co BTOpuuKa Ha cpégy. 


‘Ch népsaro Ba Bropée amc4d. 


Oat Yueps ct ropa. 

Ont catiass Sto cb moerd corsécis. 

Hutaie eré npéaano cb mouoTKa. 

Ct nossorénia cKaaaéts. 

Oat cOtsacs cd DyTH. 

Out ya16a co ABopa. 

Co scbx cropdéat. 

Ont c6uit Mend Ch HOF. 

Cb TSXb DOpd MBI erd Odube yué Be 
BHAa18. 


Oss. 2.—Cs governs also the accusative and the instr. 


At, near, beside, by, 
He lives at his father’s. 
She has white hands. 
Our house lies by the river. 
He sits by the window. 
I waited for him at the door. 
His field lies quite close to the 
forest. 


y. 


Ost muséts y orn’. 

P¥Ro y Hed Obs. 

Hal} AOM> CTOuTS y pbeil. 
Oud CRAUTS y ORBS. 

A omngdas erd y aseped. 
dae erd y cémaro ata. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE DATIVE. 


To, towards, for, 


IIe came to me. 

We touched the shore. 

We arrived there towards evening, 
He went to maas. 

The enemies met face to face. 
Love of one’s native country, 


ht, 0. 


Ont npamdst ko woB. 

Mul npusasdia Rb Ocpery. 

Mut npitxaia tyaa Kb Bévepy. 
Ont oumdad £0 066188. 

Bpard comaiich auqow>s xd sEny. 
Aw66nb Kb oTéyectBy. 
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He is invited to dinner. 

He sought a pretext for a quarrel. 

I was going towards the palace. 

This becomes her, 

On, upon, en 
At, for, 

We took a walk in the fields. 

He tapped me on the shoulder. 

T wandered about in the world. 

The soldiers fired at the besiegers. 

How much is it a pound ! 

One shilling a pound. 

We were there in the morning. 

They selected the apples for their 
size, and the handkerchiefs for 
their quality. 

He acted in this affair conscien- 
tiously. 

He is the first in his class for good 
behaviour. 

He is the oldest in years and the 
highest in rank of all here. 
They dress accerding to the fashion. 

He counted on his fingers. 

We used to live there for weeks at 
a time. 

I was travelling by land and he by 
sea. < 

The post arrives every Tuesday. 

He is clad in summer attire. 

They are walking two by two. 

He serves in the artillery. 

According to my opinion. 


Ont upariamdad xt o6bsy. 
Oats ackds> mpegzéra xb ccopt. 
A west ko ABOpuy. 

Sto ef Kb sayy. 


Ilo. ¢ 


Mu ryz4in 06 noun. 

Og notpendst wend 00 naety¥, 

i crp&acreosait 06 catty. 

Cougatw crpbudan m0 ocak s4i0104b 

Ho ut 8a OynTh? 

Ho wu4iRHry 8a oynTs. 

Mul 66H TAM} DOyTpY. 

Ost sii6apdim A6sone mo Bexpsuns, 
@ nuatKd 00 4oopeTs. 9g 


Oss Bs Som afus nocrynds 10 
costcia. 

Ont Bb xaacc’ népswlt go noseyé- 
BID. 
Ons sste> crépmifi no atrau} # 90 

quny. 
Ona ogbaares 10 uO6XS. 
Ogt ciBTéi% no néabyaMs. 
Mu xAim Tat 00 HeAbIAMt. 


fi $xars 00 cyx6my nyt, a ons 06 
MODNO. 

lié6ata upaxd6guts 10 BTOpuBKaNs. 

Ons ogbséerca no sbtnexy. 

Oud BAYT 06 ABA BD PAA. 

Oat caymarts no aptussépig. 

Ho moeuy matuin. 


Oss. 3.—IIo governs also the accusative and the pre- 


positional cases. 
Contrary, against, 
In spite of, 
He acted against common sense. 


BG 


Bonpera. 


Og noctynisb BONpeRM 31pus0Ny 
OCMbICLY. 


? 
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He did it against all sense of Ons sAtiais STo BOMpeRH UpBIK TEN 


decency. 
He married contrary to his father’s |= On» meuilaca BonpeRt merdulw croerd 
wishes, | orga 


passat, [. 1. 


To receive, to take, 
IIpanats, I. 6. 


We used to receive him. Mil opsaaMéin ero. 
He has taken the medicine. Oat npinarb xbRapcrso. 
To fortify, Vepbnaits, p. a. yepboirs. 
To protect, JaMlnOaTb, p. &. 3aNlNTHTE 
Impregnable, senpactynanl. Impaasable, nenporoguuwall. 
Naval, mopckél, e1dTcKIA. | A forester, abcnugiit. 
A rampart, Bal. Truthfulness, aocros$paocts. 
Exercise CXXIV. 


Ts it far from here to the frontier ?—About fifty miles. 
From what do you conclude that he is lazy ?—From the 
fuct that he learns his lesson only by (a34) compulsion. 
For whom are these illuminations being prepared ?—For 
the new governor of the town.— Does he drink wine ?—He 
drinks nothing except water.— When did you arrive here? 
I came here before spring and will stay here till next 
spring.—Has the enemy much of an army ?—He has from 
ten to twelve thousand men.—Against whom have you 
fought ?—I fought against the Hungarians in the year 1849, 
When going to the war did you pass by our village ?—I do 
not recollect it now, but as your village lies near the river 
along which our regiment went, it is probable that we did 
pass it.—The letter sent from my brother to his friend did 
not reach him.—What did he get ill from ?—He got ill 
trom trouble-—Take a seat near me, and I will take a pen 
and write you a prescription for fever.—Do not, however. 
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take this medicine after dinner, and to-morrow during the 
morning, if you are not better, come to me again.—Is this 
town well fortified ?—On all sides it is defended by im- 
pregnable batteries and ramparts, and, besides that, on one 
side it is protected by lofty mountains impassable for troops. 
Up to which day of the month will you be in town ?—From 
the second to the tenth.—The bird flew from the cage to 
the table-—Will your sons return soon ?—We expect them 
every hour.—At what time are you going out?—About 
nine, or at twenty minutes to two.—Since what o’clock 
have you been waiting for him ?—I have been waiting for 
him since half-past eight.—He was waiting for you from 
three to five o’clock. 


Exercise CXXY. 


To whom did he apply ?—He applied to his chief —Which 
of these two roads leads to the forester’s house ?—When 
you come to the nearest village, turn to the right and go 
straight up to the river; there, after crossing the bridge, you 
will see on a hillock the forester’s house; so you cannot now 
lose your way.—While taking a walk in the fields and 
enjoying the pleasant evening air we came to a little house 
lying (ctoits) at the foot of the hill—Is it true that the 
rich banker is going to marry the daughter of a naval 
officer ?—There is such a rumour in town, but I could not 
answer for its truthfulness—From which battery did the 
enemy fire at your troops ?—He fired at us from his ships, 
in spite of their heavy (cabublit) rolling from side to side. . 
Did he act according to your orders ?—No, he acted con- 
trary to my orders.—How are you going abroad ?—From 
here to town we are going by rail, and thence by sea.—Does 
he go to church every Sunday ?—He goes to church not 
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only on Sunday, but on week days.—At how much per 
foot do you buy this mahogany ?—At two shillings and 
threepence per foot.—In what order did the soldiers march ? 


They marched six in a row. 


SIXTY-SECOND LESSON. 


Mlecrsyecits srop6a Ypéxs. 


Prepositions GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE,. 


Into, in, to, at, 


He went into the garden. 

1 am going to Vienna. 

] came on Monday in the afternoon, 
and he came at one in the after- 
noon. 

We came in time, 

His house is a two storied ona 

1 will write this in one hour. 

He tore the handkerchief to pieces. 

We believe in God. 

To look through spectacles. 

He eet out on a journey. 

To speak through the nose, 

To play at cards. 

To give a deposit. 

To agree thoroughly. 

To paint black. 

He put his head out of his window. 

A seat in the theatre at two roubles. 

It is seven times as high. 

To sell at a loss, 

I translated word for word. 

His sister resembles her father. 


Bt, Bo (movement). 


Ost nomdést Bb Cazs. 

fl tay Bp Bony. 

A npléxais 5b nomexknuues Bp 26K 
ACHb, & ORD BB Yack NO BO 
4 Aum. 

Mn upnmid 3b ndpy. 

Er6 JOM} BD ABa oTama, 

@ ganamy éto Bb Iach. 

OBS HI0PB41B DAATOKS Bb KyCKA. 

Mu eépyens Bt Bora. 

Cuotpérp 53 orgd. 

OH nycthica BB Aopéry. 

Topopaits Bb HOCB. 

Hrpatb 3 RAprsi. 

Aatb Bb 8alaTOKs. 

Hath Aya Bb AMY. 

Kpacatb Bb YépHyw KpAcKy. 

ORD BLICyAYAB résoBy Bb CKES. 

Micro Bb TedTpt Bb Apa py6ud. 

STO Bb CeMb Pash BLM. 

Hpogats Bb yOsitors. 

fl nepeBést ca690 BD CI6B0. 

Eré cecrp4 Bb oTna. 
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He is in love with her. 

A room six yards long. 

A battalion a thousand men strong. 

[n one jump. 

In time of peace. 

He died a year afterwards to the 
very day. 

The windows look into the garden. 

He looked out of the window. 

Once a week. 

Twice a year. 

He fired at him. | 

A ba.talion is drawn up in line. 

A bovk folio size. 

He puts me down as nothing at all. 


Ons sunéidet Bt Bet. 

Kéupata 41n860 Bb mects £pA0Bs. 
BarasbOus Bb THCHIY YesORbES. 

Bb o4dnd NPMRKD. 

Bo spéma mupa. 

Oxnb Fueps ross cuycTdé AeRb Bb ACD. 


Oxua BuUxOgaTh BD Caab. 

Ont cMoTpbss Bt ORNS. 

Pasb Bb HeAsuD. 

Aza p4ea Bb ros. 

Ost stictpb1ni% BB Herd. 
Baraibéat noctpéess sb auain.. 
Kalra Bb ARCTB. 

Oat mend HM BO FTO He CTABETS. 


Oss, 1.—Nouns designating state or rank of a person, 
when preceded by 85, are put in the plural, and being in 
this case treated as collective nouns take the inflexion of 


the nominative, as: 


He is promoted to the rank of major, 
He took her for a wife. 

They elected him as their chief. 
He enlisted for a soldier. 


Behind, beyond, for, 


He went out of the gate. 

We are going abroad. 

He took her by the hand. 

He always espouses the cause of the 
innocent. 

He tonk vengeance on him for the 
offence. 

I live three miles off. 

This took place an hour ago—a week 


AZO 


Ons npomasexéans Bb MaliSpu. 

Ont B3A1% Cé ceOB BL MEBLI. 

Oud Bradpase erd ceOb 8% waqaubBRRe 
Oat saMcaica Bb COLASTH. 


3a (movement). 


Out Biimess 8a BOpéTa. 

Mu éjeus 3a rpainy. 

Ont B3a1% erd 34 pyry.- 

Ont wcerga sactyn4etca sa Hesiis- 
Haro. 

Ont emf oroncriizs 8a obdAy. 


Al musy 34 TDR MHI. 
Sto caysdsoch 84 Tach HCpesS CAME, 
34 nextun. 
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He paid him twopence for a pound 
of flour. 

I bought a pound of flour for two- 
pence. 

He is turned forty. 

They began dinner. 

He grasped the hilt of his sword, 

She got married to him. 

He made proposals of marriage to 
her. 

Let us go out of town. 

They mistook him for me. 


On, upon, 


He sat down on a chair. 

I turned to the east. 

He went into the field. 

I went down on my knees. 

I looked at him. 

[ shall go to Paris vid Calais. 

He entrusted me with acommission. 

On the following day. 

In future. 

I purchased ten roubles worth of 
cloth. 

He is on a year’s leave of absence. 

Togo to work, to war. 

Give me some money for tobacco. 

He divided it into three parts. 

Your coat is longer than mine by a 
foot. 

Pray partake of this. 

He bought it for ready money. 

I sued him. 

It came into his mind. 

At length, at last. 

At last I have finished, 

He ran to help him. 

He gave him some money for drink. 


Oat sansatTiis 38 @YHTD MYKE 4m 
néaca. 
A xynut @yaTh MyKM 3a Apa nénca. 


Eu ymé 34 coport tra. 
Onu chia 3a cross. 

On> xpaTHica 3a omary. 
Oud Bhiuisza 34 My HB 8a Berd. 
Ont caatactca 3a aed. 


Notjews 34 ropost. 
Er6 opdaaia 3a Mend, 


Ha (movement). 


Oat cBIb 8a CTYID. 

A oOparHica Ba BOCTORB. 

Oat noméit #4 mo0se. 

@ crai> Ha Ko1sue. 

A cuoTpbi> ga nerd, 

A nobsy et Dapaas ga Kasé. 

Ogt 80310K4% Ha Berd nopy scale. 
Ha apyroa geub. 

Ha Oysymee Bpéwa. 

A wyoiis cya wa accaTe pytuch. 


Ont ornymens #4 roar. 

HAté aa paddty, aa Boilay. 

Aa mash aénert wa Tabane. 

Oat pazabauas So 8A Tha VAcTE. 

Baullt ClOptyED Ha ©YTh AlMAUse MO- 
erd. 

Rymatire aa agopdsse ! 

Out KyOHib Na BaumianiA Acabre, 

fi mpocias ga Berd. 

Evy opamid fa yuh 

Hagonéq. 

Ha clay A ORGaqAID 

Oat npa6bxdid Kb HeMY Ba BONO 

Ogd Aalb CMY Ha BOAKY. 
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Oss. 2.—Ha governs also the prepositional. 


Against, 

He struck the table with his fist. 

He leant against the wall. 

We are separated by a party-wall. 

She was walking arm-in-arm with 
her betrothed. 

Now it is daylight at six o’clock, 
and last month at that hour we 
got up by candle-light. 

He makes a bet. 


O, 062, 060. 

Oud YAApEld KY1akOMD 063 CTOIB. 

Oat onépca 063 crbay. 

A muBy Cb BUND OOD CTBRY. 

Osa mta 66% pyxy Cb CBOUND RenH- 
XOM>d. 

Tenép 8% mects yacdsp ye CBBTIO, 
& Bb Op6msoMs Mécans 06% Sty 
nOpy MBI BCTaBase Ope CBBYAXd. 

Ont Obérca 06% saKnsay>. 


Oss. 8.—O governs also the prepositional case. 


Under, beneath, below, 


In answer to the question : 


Ilogs (movement). 


a. WHITHER? 


He took shelter under the roof. 

He threw the book under the table. 

They descended the hill at a walk- 
ing pace. 

The enemy drew near to the for- 
tress. 


Ont yrptisca D0gs EpOBID. 
Oat Opécuib RAMTY 0A CTOIB. 
Ona mad 064% ropy mfront. 


Henpidteas mogctyniab 0033 xpt- 
nocTs. 


b. WuEN? 


He arrived about morning. 
He will set off about autumn. 


Ons opitxars 104% ¥tpo. 
Oud BLIbACTS NOAB SceBd. 


c. How mucH? 


He is getting on to forty. 


Emy 064% COport rT. 


Oss. 4.—Ilo4b when implying rest governs the instr. 


Up to, on, 


He went into the water up to his 
knee.. 


IIo. 


Oat soméab Bb BOAY NO KOASHO. 
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I measured up to this point. 

Each one received a rouble, 

They live on the other side of the 
river. 

He is standing on my right, 


About, 


He is about my size. 
A grain as small as a pin’s head. 
I stayed there for about a week. 


Of, about, 


He spoke aside. 
He spoke of you. 


Through, 
The water sinks through the paper. 
The light comes through the glass 
door. 
The grass is seen through the fence. 


Through, by, 
He rode across the field and I went 
over the bridge. 
He jumped across the ditch. 
I will come in an hour’s time. 
We advertised it in the papers. 
I sent it by a servant. 
In a hundred years from to-day. 


To tuck up, to turn up, 
To make an offer, to ask in 
marriage, 


To rush after, 


To take a situation, 


To mend. 


Al orutpnrt 10 $To wicro. 
Kaw ju noayiia, m0 py6us. 
On Kasyrs 00 Ty cTO6pony ptes 


Out crouTs uo mpasyw PyEY. 
Cp. 


Ont pdécToms cb wend. 
BSepné cb 6ysaporeyw rosary. 
@ npé6us, Tau> cb HestUD. 


Hpo (used instead of quis, 
for or 0, 06%, about). 


Ont rosopias npo cebd. 

Out ropopii Dpo Bacb. 

CxBo3b. . 

Boia mpoterders cKBoab Gywary. 

Catrb nponaRsers CKBO3b CTeKsAByD 
Abepb. 

3é1enb BAAHG CRBOSS 3a66ps. 


Ype3s, sépess. 
Ont tBxait aépest ndue, a a Fépess 
MOCTB. 


Oat nepeapiirays> sépex> pod. 

A upeay wépess yacs. 

Mul oObapiisn 3¢pest razctea. 

A nocaiad yépess cayry. 

Yépe3t cru IBTb OTb cerd Agua. 
Bacy4ABath, p. a. 3acyIHTB. 
Caatateca 3a, with the 
Ilocpatataca, p.a.) ace. 
bpocarnca sa, with the 
bpdécuteca, p. a. instr. 
Nanamarnca, p. a. nanatecs. 


Gaudts, p. a. DOvEEeTS 
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To erect. Coopy#4Tb, p. 8. Coopy KHTS. 
To give leave of absence. Ornyckatb, p. a. oT ycTuTE. 
To tear. Apats, p. a. pPasOApaTb, H30ApATb. 
A range of mountains. I\tob crops. 
A great general. Caasuit noaRnoBd,jeqs. 
Unpleasantness, HemplATHOCTD. An instructor, #acTaBHakt 
A chest of drawers, ROMdAb- A ditch, poss. 


ExencisE CXXVI. 


‘Did he enter the room ?—He has been a Jong time in the 
room already.—Were there many guests there ?—There 
were about ten men.—Were they a long time in building 
this shed ?—They were about a week building it.—W hat 
have you torn your coat against?—Against a nail._—Take 
it to the tailor towards evening, but do not pay bim for 
mending it, as he owes me about ten roubles.—On the 
right there was a river flowing, and on the left a range of 
mountains was seen.— What did he pay for the horse which 
he bought for his daughter ?—It cost him about £300. 
Does it match his other horse in size ?—It matches his 
other horse both in size and colour.—If you want to wash 
yourself turn up your sleeves to the elbow.—Have you been 
staying long in town ?—Since the 5th November.—Has 
your brother made an offer to our neighbour’s daughter f—I 
know that he is in love with her, but I cannot say whether 
he has made her an offer.—What did they prize him for? 
For diligence.—Has the tailor been here ?—Yes, the tailor 
came here two hours ago.—Put the bracelet on the table. 
It is lying on the chest of drawers.— W hat price are these 
cigars ?—Threepence each.—Did he get leave of absence 
from scheol for a long time ?—For two days. 
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ExercisE CXXVII, 


Is your brother tall ?—He is about my uncle’s size.—We 
have snow still lying in March, but in southern countries 
about this time the fields are covered with grass.—Where 
did this little dog rush to after the kitten ?—He rushed 
after it under the table-—What is your uncle’s age ?—He 
is getting on to fifty Whither did he throw the stone? 
He threw it into the water.— W hat did you hear about him? 
I do not like to say of people that which I have not seen 
myself, but only heard.—These panes are so dirty that 
light can hardly come through (nposaKatp) them.—After 
having crossed the bridge, they had to jump across a deep 
ditch.—In whose memory is this monument erected ?—In 
memory of the great general Koutousoff.—When will he 
be at your house?—In five days’ time.—Through whom 
did this unpleasantness arise (B.1ita) ?—Through him. 
What are they doing ?—They are playing at cards.—Whom 
do you take as your instructor?—Your former teacher. 
Was he wounded ?—Yes, he was wounded in the leg. 
Whom do you take as your witness f—I take you as my 
witness. — What is your brother doing now f—He took a 
situation as clerk. 


SIXTY-THIRD LESSON. 
HlectpxecaTs tpétiit Ypors. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE INSTRUMENTAL 


Beyond, behind, 3a 
In answer to the question 


WHERE? 


The sea is beyond the hills, Mope 3a rop4um. 
I stand behind the huuse, A crow ga A0MOMD, 
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ON WHOSE ACCOUNT? 


The delay is caused by him alone. 
One hears nothing for the noise. 
Why did you not come ? 

Because it was impossible. 


Sa BUMS 0O1uHMD OcTandeRa. | 
3a diyMOMD OHYerd He C1LUBO. 
3a ISNd TH He tpamés ? 

Sa TBM ITO Neab3d, 


AT wuHat? 


He was sitting at his work. 
He was sitting at his meal. 


Ont cnatss 2a pa6oTon. 
Ont caAbib 8a CTOIOND. 


BEHIND OR AFTER, WHOM OR WHAT? 


Walk behind me. 
Shot after shot is heard. 
He went to find a ductor, 


Crvnfitte sa uadw. 
Cadimen® Btictp bit 3a BEICTpBAONS. 
Oud nowést 3a A6KTOpOM. 


Fon WHAT PuRPOosE? (used instead of Jaa), 


Why are you here? 
Ou my own business. 


Over, on, upon, 


The bird hovers over her nest. 

I experienced it myself. 

The rock overhangs the water. 

He gets the upper hand of him. 

We laughed at him. 

They gained a victory over the 
enemy. 


Under, underneath, 


The bird built her nest beneath the 
roof. 

The dog is lying under the table. 

He is known by the name of Smith. 

He stood at the foot of the hill. 

She was under his protection. 


3a GBMb ThI 3A 6Cb. 
Sa cBOMMD ABIOND. 


Hagyn. | 


ItHna setiers fags r0%316". 

A ucnitaéss Sto nag co66n. 

Craiad BlictaBnaach Has> BOAO. 

Ost Gepérs sepxd Halt HAMS. 

Msi CMBAAHCh Has BUMS. 

Oud osepHasa n06b4y Bagh wenpld- 
TCACN b. 


Tloas (implying rest). 


Utdya cana’ rut3g6 n04% Kprimell. 


Co64xa semuTs 004% cT016M4. 

Oat naBictens n04> incnens Linita, 
Ont cross N04 rupdw. 

Oua 61114 cogs erdé 3auiton. 
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In front of, before. 


There is a garden before the house. 
Ile stood in front of me. 
He has the preference over him. 


He woke up before daylight. 


Between, among, amidst, 


He is sitting between us. 

The difference between good and 
evil. 

Among plants some are medicinal 
and some poisonous, 

During business hours he did not 
like talking. 

In the meantime. 

Whilst. 


With, 


He rode with a guide and I without 
one. 

Come to us with your wife. 

He did it with our assistance. 

France borders on Germany, 

I congratulated him on his birth- 
day. 

I do not know him at all. 

I have no money by me. 

Yes, sir ; no, sir. 


IIpeat, mepeat, (implying 
rest). 


Hépegs AGMOMD HAxSAuTca Cars. 

Ont crosiab npexo MAGI. 

Ost awiers npeamyiuecrso mpest 
HEN. 


Ont npocuysca npex> pascrsrows. 


Ménay, mexb (implying 


rest). 


Out cuauts Mémgy Have. 
Pasaniaie uéwmay Z06pOND wm Bu0Nb- 


Mémay pactCuiama naxdégatca hss 
HBA @ AAOBMTHA. 

Méaay atuox> 08% He AWOKID pasre 
BApHsaTs. 

Mémagy Tou. 

Mémay ThM> RaKB. 


Ct, (opposed to 6e38). 


Oat Sxars cb npopomitums, an 6e33 
mposomtaro. 

Upitamiiire kb Fax Cb RCHGw. 

Ont catiass $10 cd Haurew nowomBe 

®paania rpandqars cb Pepwisiell. 

A no3zapasais erd co ABEMD ers pos- 
acuia, 

fl erd Boscby He 3BAm. 

Co wuéw aéners atra. 

fa-ch; HBTb-Ch. 


PREPOSITION GOVERNING THE PREPOSITIONAL. 


In, at, 


I live in London. | 
He is endowed with great capacities. 


Bp (implying rest). 


A innBy Bb 16n 088. 
Bb ném> Goubiiia cuocéosocrm. 
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He is in debt. 

He was caughtin the act of stealing. 

At the head of the army. 

He is invited. 

We were made fools of. 

He stood before ladies with his hat 
and gloves on. 

He wears spectacles, 

He came in the beginning of the 
year. 

What o’clock is it ? 

Just struck nine, 

Just upon two o’clock. 

Between twelve and one, 

He arrived in the early part of 
September. 

There will be a fine harvest this 
year. 


On, upon, 


He is lying on a sofa upstairs. 

He has been at sea. 

There are stars in the heavens, 

I am in the service. 

The soldier is on sentry duty. 

We were in the open air. 

Last week. 

He saw a good many things in his 
lifetime. 


About, concerning, 


He spoke about me. 

He writes upon the war. 

A three-legged stool. 

He came about holiday-time. 


After, according 


On entering church. 
After the death of Alexander. 


Out Bb AoarAxt. 

Ont n6huand Bd BOPOBCTES. 

Bo raapb BolicKa. 

Ont n6aBant Bb rdécre. 

Mal ocTaiucb BB AypaKax. 

Ont crodst népesd AaMaNe Bb MAANB 
B Bb DepdatTKaxt. 

Ont Bb OFKAX4. 

Oat opitxait Bb narasb rb ja. 


Korépui 7act. 

Bb navaas accatui. 

Bropol Bb BCXOAB. 

B. uépsom aacy. 

Out opitxass Bb oépswxt oiicaax 
centaOpa. 

Bb ntinemuent rosy OY¥Aets xopd- 
mad Kata. 


Ha, (implying rest). 


Ont caaurs na Bepbxy Ha ABBAHS. 
Ont cay Hat 84 mops. 

Ha n¢6b apb3Au. 

A waxomYcb Ha ClY ROB. 

Coaaits crouTs Ha Yacdx4. 

Mai 6t11H wa BOaAyxs. 

Ha npdinsoh neghrt, 

Oud Bijbib MaGroe Ha ceOeMS BiEY. 


0. 


Ont rosopis o6o unt, 

Out nuuiers o Bolins. 

Cryab 0 Tpéxd HOmKAXB. 

Ont opibxais 0 mpasaunKaxt. 


Ilo. 


Tio Bx6\6 Bb HépBROBS. 
Tig cuéptu Asexcanspa. 
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The son inherited the estate from 
his father. 

She lamented her late husband. 

In my opinion. 

Near, in the time of, 

St. Petersburg lies near the mouth 
of the Neva. 

A parcel was sent with the letter. 

He is a servant of mine, 

This happened in my presence. 

In the reign of Alexander the 
Second the peasants were freed 
from serfdom. 

He was present at the taking of the 
fortress. 

He shudders at the bare idea of it. 

He is at his hour of death, 


To take shelter, 
To be exposed, 


To shudder, 


To establish, 
To view, 
To take a stroll, 


To reign, qapcTBORATb. 

To labour, Tpy auTBCA. 

The besieger, ocam\iuo:nill. 
Want, nesoctaTors. 
Willingness, oxdta. 

A dispatch, acnéma. 

A medium, cpe.uina. 

A table of contents, orsapicute. 
Augustus, AsrycTs. 

A consul, Koucy.1t. 


Carat no orn’ wacrésonars antate. 


On’ ns4kaza 00 ceoéus uy xt. 
Ho musB. 

IIpu. 

Detep6yprs mp yctst Hest. 


pa nacby$ ornpisuena nockuxa. 

Ont ops Mats sanéems. 

9To cayasoc’ Opa NHS, 

ipa Asexcasaps Bropéws ocao6oxse 
Bhi Kpectbane. 


Out 6n43 npu B3dtin Rpénocrs. 


Out coxparaetca ope wiicam o Toms. 
Ont np cweprs. ‘ 
Vppipateca, p. a. yRpeiTbes. 
Ilossepratica, ) govern the 
er aaa e, dative. 
Coaparatsca, p. a. cogpor- 
HYTHCA. 
Vapemgatp, p. a. yipegite. 
Odo3pbsats, p. a. o6ospét. 
Iipoxéakusatbea 00, with the 
dat. 


To march, astH. 

To be situated, naxogureca. 
The besieged, ocamscuuara. 
Superfluity, nanimectso. 
Experiment, 6nurs. 

A declaration, o6tasscnie. 
A brink, gpait. 

A preface, mpeancidsie. 
Tiberius, Ta6‘pilt. 

Bernard, Bepudépsb 


Fasces, op jia Rapdtesbnbia. 
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Exercise CX XVIII. 


Have you been out of town to-day ?—No, I could not go 
out on account of the rain.—Why did you not go ina 
coach then ?—Because coaches were not to be had.—Have 
you been sitting down a long time at drawing ?—For about 
an hour.—What were they talking about at dinner ?—~That 
after the despatch the declaration of war will follow.—Are 
the things vou sent for brought?—They will be brought in 
an hour.—Hold the umbrella over my head, because both 
my hands are occupied.— What are you labouring over? 
Iam making an experiment on this medicine—Do not 
stand on the brink of the precipice, or you will fall into it. 
With whom were you at his house.—With two friends. 
Where were you at the time it rained.—I took shelter under 
the porch.—On what pretext did he leave the room.—He 
left on the pretext that an organ was playing under the 
window.—Were the bescigers standing a long time close 
on to the town.—For about a month.—Where is your 
market situated ?—In the square in front of the church. 
Lictors were marching in front of the consul carrying the 
fasces.—W hat were you doing before dinner ?—I was taking 
a stroll in the town.—There is a medium between want and 
superfluity—We are now hovering (naxogitsca) between 
fear and hope.—With willingness and diligence one succeeds 
in everything; but without those qualities all efforts are 
useless.—Of what crime is he accused f—He is accused of 


theft. 
ExercissE CXXIX. 


Is if; true that you were walking in the garden without 
a hat and without boots ?—No, I was walking with my hat 
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and boots on.—In the beginning of winter it is still dark 
at half-past four in the morning, but in the beginning of 
summer daybreak begins soon after two.—Are horses sold 
here every day ?—No, only in the first days of each month. 
At the very idea of the danger to which his son was 
exposed he shuddered.—From what spot did you view the 
suburbs of the town ?—From the hill.—When did you 
ascend the Mount St. Bernard ?—Last week.—Is the fire- 
wood burning in the stove ?—Yes, but badly ; one should 
put (nogsoxitb) some fresh dry wood on.—Who reigned 
after the death of Augustus ?—Tiberius.— For whom are you 
in mourning /—For my parents.—Is there a table of con- 
tents to the book ?—Yes, and there is also a preface.—How 
many legs has this stool ?—Three.—Did this happen before 
witnesses.—No, without them,—When was the Senate first 
established in Russia ?—In the reign of Peter the Great. 
Are there any paintings (masouacs) on the walls and ceiling 
of that church ?—Yes, the walls and ceiling are painted by 
the celebrated French artist, Horace Vernet. 


e 
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SIXTY-FOURTH LESSON, 
Iectbaccits verséptaiii Ypére. 


Words which govern by means of prepositions may be 
divided into compound and simple words. 


A. Compound verbs, as also their derivatives, are ge- 
nerally followed by the same preposition as the one pre- 
fixed to them, provided that it is susceptible of being used 
separately, 
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Thus verbs with the prefix : 


Bs require 6s: Baecté 68 4ows, to bring into the house. 


Ao » 00: oliTd 06 gouy, to go as far as the house. 

8a » 9a:  8saliti 3d yro1b, to go round the corner. 

H3s »» 436; madpatTb uss mAOmectTBa, to select from a quantity. 
Ha » NG: wabxats, Ra wesb, to run on a shoal. 

Hads y»» 4003: RagaHpits xads abions, to superintend an affair. 
Oms 9» oms: oToliTd oms cro, to withdraw from a table. 
008 ~—s gg_-—«s- 8008: += MOALOMUTE nods cyKHG, to lay under a cloth. 

Co » CO:  coliTH cb roptl, to descend a hill. 


Entry into the houge is prohibited. Bxodd Bb AOWS 3aNpements. 
The superintendence of this matter Hagadp> naj Stam. nopyiéas was. 
is entrusted to me. 


The descent down the hill is very Cxogs cB rophi 6venb KpyTB. 
steep. 

Compound verbs with inseparable prefixes, t.e. those 
which modify the meaning, require after them some sepa- 
rable preposition whose meaning is allied to that of the 
verbal prefix ; such are : 


H35 requires oms:  M36A4BHTB OTS 651M, to deliver from trouble. 


Huss 4,  (¢3: —«-RMageTbTb CB BLICOTH, to fly down from a height. 
008 gy k8: § woAoitd Rb Abmy, to draw up to the house. 
ee cS:  moAnats ct ndzy, to lift from the floor. 
ee KG: $DOAHATS Ha BOSAYX?, to lift up in the air. 


Mepe yy wepess: mepefiti aépeat MocTh, to go over the bridge. 
Hpu 4; xo:  wupiitd xb apyry, to come toa friend. 


Hpo 55 cxeo3b: Dpoité ckBo3b ordus, to pass through fire. 
Pa3xé Ss ‘45y Ha:  pasdoMatb Ha‘ TcTH, to break to pieces. 
% 99 no:  pa3smbuj4tb 00 yridm, to place in the corners. 


B. Of the simple words governing by means of prepo- 
sitions the most important are : 


GovERNING THE GENITIVE. 


With a3t.—Adjectives in the superlative degree, nu- 
merals, as also the pronouns BCAKh, KawAbIH, HHON, MAOrie, 
II 
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nbéKotopsie, when they denote a number from which a se- 


lection is made: 


The most diligent of all pupils. 

The best of all. 

One of the two will go there. 

The second of them will be re- 
warded. 

Every one of us may be a hero. 


Many of them lost their lives. 
Some of the listeners began to 
slumber. 


Tpasésathmit a3b yreuardss. 

Ayia 03% Bcbxr. 

Oannt 43 ABYXD Dobgcrs Ty 44. 

Brop6i 43b HEXIB GYgerb Barpas- 
ACHD. 

Beaxift 43% Hach MOmeTBR OnITh re 
pode. 

Mn6rie 43> RAXD ARMMINCR KUISB. 

Hékoropue 83% cAymatesell 3agpe- 
Madd. 


With ors.—Nouns designating protection against some- 


thing. 
A cloak for the rain. 
A shelter from a storm. 
A medicine for fever. 


Duans or gomid. 
Ipucténame orb 6¥pa. 
ABKADPCTBO OTS JBXOPAgKa. 


GOVERNING THE DarTIvE. 


With xp.—Nouns and verbs denoting movement towards 


an object. 

I am going to him. 

He applied to me. 

This letter is to my father. 

He has a great propensity for music. 
He is appointed as secretary to him. 


A Asy RD BeMy. 

Ont oOpatHaca KO MBB. 

910 THCbMO Kb MOeMY OTILY. 

Y neré Gospmaa OX6Ta Rt MYsHER 

Oud Ha3udIeHb Kb HEMY Bb CeKpe- 
Tapu. 


Nouns denoting some pleasing or unpleasing disposition 


of mind towards an object. 


Love and reverence towards parents. 


Hatred of lying. 


Awtdsp a n07résie xb porutesaye 
HcéuaBHucth KO 2KH. 


Orns. 1.—Verbs from which these nouns are derived govern 
the accusative without a prepusition. 


To love and revere parents. 
To hate lying. 


Aw6uTh H DOTATATS powered. 
Henasujbrb 2umb. 
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GOVERNING THB ACCUSATIVE. 


With 3t.—The substantive sbpa, ‘faith,’ and its deri- 
vatives Bbpozats, phpyiomid, Bbposatie, when speaking of 
some spiritual object. 


Faith in Christ. Bbpa po Xpucr4. 
I believe in one God the Father. B&pyo Bo equuaro Bora Orn. 


With sa.—Neuter verbs expressive of a movement of 
feeling or passion, as: yaosats, ‘to trust ;’? merojoBatb, ‘ to 
be indignant ; ;? 3100cTBOBaTb, ‘to bear alice? ;’ poutats, ‘ to 
murmur ;’ cbtosatb, ‘ to lament ;’ and the common verbs— 
nasbatsca, ‘to hope ;’ mosaratsca, ‘ to rely ;’ MAIOBATBCA OF 
nidwaréca, ‘to complain ;’ cepautsca or rubsatsca, ‘to be 
angry ;’ as also their derivatives. 


He murmurs at his fate. Ont poumers Ha cyAboy. 

To murmur at one’s fate is a failing Pén0Ts 8a cyaboy—yatus ClSON XB. 
of the weak-minded. 

He complains of you. Ont m4iyetca na Bact. 

The complaint about you is already § Hié106a wa Bach ymé n64ana. 
delivered in. . 


GOVERNING THE INSTRUMENTAL. 


With nayp.—Nouns and verbs denoting superiority, 
power or triumph: 


He has power over his subjects. Ont axfers wacts naq> chouuu 06,- 
AaUgbMe. 
He laughed at the stupid persons. Ont cubaaca Hayd PiyuMMe. 
He gained a brilliant victory over Oud ofepmasrh Guectdnjy n06b1Y 
the enemy. HaAb HeupidTesews, 


With cb.—All reciprocal verbs : 


They fought the enemy. On cpam4zncs cB nenplATetcNt 
We correspond with him. Mil Depemucnipaenca cd aM. 
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Words designating comparison or resemblance. 


Il compared me to him. 
‘fhe resemblance to him was strik- 
ing. 


On>d cpasnts MeHA Cb BMWS. 
Cx6AcTBy Cb BAM OL110 NOpashTese 


GOVERNING THE PREPOSITIONAL CASE. 


With 0.—Verbs expressing a mental act, communication 
of ideas, expression of feelings, as also their derivatives : 


I have heard of that. 

We read about the war, 

She is anxious about her son, 

ller grief for her son was excessive. 


To ficht a duel, 


To fight with swords, 


Al CAbIMas® 0 TOMS. 

Mit qaréa8 0 potint. 

On’ GesnoK6atca 0 caotws cork 
Ed netasb 0 chtut 6nad BeanKa 


Apatsca wa Aydin, Ha noe 
AuuKb. 
Burnes na wmnaraxs. 


Oss, 2.—The preposition oa when used after the re 
ciprocal verbs 6uthca, cpamateca, apateca, ‘ to fight,’ requires 
the name of the arm chosen for a duel to be put in the pre- 


positional plural. 


They fought a duel with pistols. 
We fought with swords. 


While, so long as, 
Until, so long as, 
While you are there I will finish 
the work. 
I will not yo there until everything 
is ready. 
Strike the iron while it is hot 


As if, that, 


They say he is ruined, 


Osu crptidiach ga nacToséraxs. 
Mil OM2ucb Ha WModraxt 


Moxa, nory a. 


Toki BH OygeTe TaMt, @ ORGETY pa 
Gory. 

Al ne nosy TY 4a, WOKS BCE Be Gy JeT> 
POTOBO. 

Kyft xc1$30 n0K4 ropas6, 


byato, 6yato 6st. 
Ratt 6yAto, kakb O¥ato Gs 
TosopaTs Oy ATO 08% pasopiuca 
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I as: him, and he is as silentas if A copdmasaw erd, a ont Mosgiitt, 


he did not hear me. Rak’ OY ATO Obl HE CABIUTD MEH. 
Have you heard of his becuming a Cisimsaia Bbl TO OBS DONsUiICa ? 
maniac f 
Is it possible? By Ato 6u ? 
To arise. [poncxoguts, p. a. nponzoiri. 
To let out. BhInyCRATD, p. a. BLIDYCTHTD. 
Tu move from. Csurats, p. a. CABHHYTb. 
To be in a reverie. Mcutatp 0, with the prep. ¢. 
A poor-box. AUHKD AIA OBARNXB. 
Cuttle breeding. CxorTos61cTB0. 
Suitable. Dparéjuuil. 
Exercise OX XX. 


What are you building this shed for?’—For (keeping) 
firewood.—Are these grounds suitable for cattle breeding ? 
No, the soil here is everywhere unfertile, but the lands over 
the river are capable of agriculture.—Out of what did the 
quarrel arise ?—From his letting the goldfinch out of the 
cage.—Make (u3pseKatb) all possible use of the talents with 
which nature has enduwed you.—Of what are these beautiful 
flowers made ?—Of wax.—Of how many battalions is this 
regiment composed ?—Of three-—Where did you take 
shelter from the rain ?—Under a tree.—If you wish to get 
rid of your cold, and, what is more important, of the 
frequent visits of your doctor, do not go out of doors in 
damp weather.—Which of these two stones did he move 
from this spot ?—-The one which is three paces from us. 
The journeymen returning from their work entered the 
church which stands by the river.—After turning round 
the corner, he came to a poor-box and dropped in a silver 
coin.—We have goods of Russian manufacture which are 
sold for English ones.— What was he angry with him for? 
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For not answering to him his question.—How long shall 
you wait ?—I shall wait till it is finished; I shall not go 
until everything is finished. 


ExercisE CX XXI. 


Can you change me this note into small money ?—I have 
no small change myself.—Is this novel translated into 
English ?—No, it is translated only into French.—Whom 
does she resemble ?—Her mother.—This kind nurse looks 
after the children and tends upon their sick mother.—Have 
they built a hay-loft over the shed ?—No, but in a short 
time they will build one.—Did you compare the translation 
with the original ?—Yes, and I find it very good.—On 
whom lies the responsibility for losses in (apa) the sale of 
goods ?—All the fault lies on him.—Can he play the flute? 
He can play different instruments.—In what language is 
this Bible written ?—In Hebrew.—What did you ask him 
about ?—I asked him what he is in a reverie about.— Have 
you picked up the pins from the floor?—I do not see 
a single pin on the floor.—Have you cut this pie into 
pieces ?-—Yes, I have cut it into four pieces.—Is it true 
that your brother has killed the officer who offended your 
sister ?—My brother fought him a duel with pistols, but 
he did not kill him, he only wounded him in the arm. 





SIXTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
MlectbjeciTs nate Ypors. 


Position oF Worps.—(Pa3mbménsie Caos). 


Among modern languages the Russian is conspicuous for 
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its clearness and simplicity. Although it possess by means 
of its inflexions great facilities for inversion and trans- 
position, it has totally discarded the rhetorical contrivances 
of the ancients. Its periods, however long, are never in- 
volved, and the sequence of the different parts of speech is 
at once direct and logical. This result, however, is attended 
without any rigid or inelastic formality. 


Ite flexibility is shown by the following examples, in 
which the meaning is in no wise affected by transposition : 


fl pasropépapass Cb BEMB Oo eré Ab I conversed with him about his 
sax. affairs. 


This may be rendered also: 


PasropapaBaltb A Cb HAMS O Cro ABIaXS. 
Ch HHMt A pasroBapaRald O ero Absaxb. 
O Absaxt ero A Cb BEMD PasroBapABast. 
Ct BMD O AbsaXd CFO PasroBapnBald A. 


The natural order of words in an affirmative or negative 
proposition is as follows: 


The first place is occupied by the subject (nogsemamee) 
and its adjuncts, if any, and the second by the predicate 
(ckasyemoe) followed by its adjuncts, if any. 

Bort coTBoph.ih Mips BB mects Ane, | God created the world in six days, 


H se.10BbKa 00 G6paay cBoeMy w and man after his own image. 
040610. 


Oss. 1.—The predicate or even a subordinate word may 
take the first place for the sake of emphasis. 


Bib A BIEpa Bb TeaTpts. I eras in the theatre yesterday. 
Bo @p4ania a Guat. I have been to France. 


Oss. 2.—The subject is placed after the predicate and at 
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the end of a clause when it is desired to give to the subject 
a greater prominence. 
Bcd 97To Mil BAZEMS COTROpAAS Bors. God created all we behold. 


Adjectives employed as epithets precede the noun : 
Dpaaémani yreaae> Iutaers n0sé2- #§$ The diligent scholar reads usefal 
Bhd KBATH. books. 
Adjectives employed as attributes or as surnames follow 
the noun: 


Sto (ect) ABio A66poe. This is a good act. 
Er6 canTawTs wsosbxoms Gaaro- He is considered to be a sensible 
MECIA IRM Be man. 


The apposition follows the substantive to which it refers : 


K6s0cb Poadcerift, oad 3% ceux =©=6 The Colossus of Rhodes, one of the 
TYACCB CBBTA, OMA BALLETS B3d seven wonders of the world, 
6poashl. was made of bronze. 


The adverb precedes the verb; the complement follows 
the word to which it refers; words of circumstance follow 
those which determine them: 


H yuutitmia sesostas ge scerg& § Even the most sagacious do not 
BUSNTS BALXOAD MB BATPYA- always see an escape from dif- 
Héal i. ficulties. 


When two or more determinative words come together, 
first the determinative, then the demonstrative pronoun, and 
lastly the numeral or adjective precede the substantive. 


Bes Stn népsha micté ymé s4- All these first seats are already 
HATbI. taken. 


Demonstrative, possessive, indefinite and definite pro- 
nouns precede the substantive. 


Sta Ketra mod. This book is mine 
Molt 6pars szopés.. My brother is well. 
Kar6A-to 40M} ropath. Some house is vn fire. 


Bech 40M} ropaTs. The whole house is on fire, 
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Subordinate clauses follow those on which they depend 
either in the way of meaning or syntactical connexion : 


Cxam& 6p4ty, ato sSsrpa 6fayts r6- §$ Tell my brother that to-morrow 


CTH, KOTOPDIXS HYRHO xXopomd there will be guests who must 
UpauaTs, écad Of} He x69eTB be well received, if he wishes 
DPocabitb nepbAABBLINE. not to pass for an uncivil man. 


The relative pronouns KoTopplii or KO, ‘ who, which,’ in 
the genitive precede the substantive of the subordinate 
clause when the former is without a preposition : 


Yesoutas, ROTOparo caoBaubudm- $A man whose words one may be- 


HO BBpHATS. lieve. 
Kura, KoéM coaepmisie amContit- A book whose contents are interest- 
HO. ing. 


Oss. 3.—In the same instance, however, the substantive 
with a preposition precedes the relative prunoun : 


Yesosbet, Ha c1oRi KOTGparo Mi = A man on whose words we may 


MOMeMb NOIORUTECA. rely. 
Crpané, 5b mpegfiaxa KoTSpo mut =A country in .whose limits we 
BEND. dwell. 


In interrogative sentences the order varies somewhat from 
the English, inasmuch as the word which conveys the pur- 
port of the question takes the first place : 


Cp Optom’ am Be roBopian? Have you spoken to the brother f 

Hts, cb cectpdit. No, to the sister. 

He cama 4H MHI BAHOBATH BD Ha- Have we not ourselves to blame for 
Max HecwacTiax ? our misfortanes ? 


Oss. 4.—Interrogative sentences expressing participation 
commence with the conjunction u. 


H OSD Tab 6.15? Was he there too ? 
BH Tam’ ond 6b11b? Was he also there ? 
H To ond sHaers? Does he know even that 


Oss. 5.—In asking a question, when one is convinced of 
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the contrary of the fact implied, the sentence begins with 
the interrogative adverb passé : 
Piaeb NGmers sesorbes mposecté Can man go through life withost 
BClO KHBHD Gesb opal - sorrow tf 
Oxs, 6.—To express doubt the sentence begins with the 
interrogative adverb HeymeiH, yReIH. 


Hey xean emé ne Bante, 970 BH = Do you not yet eee that you cannot 
He MOmeTe BACTABHTh BaCh BB make us believe such stories. 


pars trak6h cKaanB 


A question may be expressed by a mere stress of the 
voice on a particular word, without any interrogative par- 
ticle: 

Bur preps pastdan crarAnt t Did you break the glass yesterday ? 
Bu Buepé pas6usm ctardnt ? Did you break the glass yesterday 2 


Ors. 7.—When the interrogative clause follows an 
affirmative one, the particle aH is retained : 


f1 mest sath, Obl 1H OD TaN? I want to know whether he was 
there f 


Oss. 8.—When it is sought to draw attention to the 
particular thing requiring an answer, the interrogative 
word is placed after the circumstantial clause. 

11} MHOrBXb KY OIeNNAXSANDRGHTS, = Which book did he give him of the 


KOTOPYw OND DOAaptis emy ? many he hought t 

Bb mana CROJbKO BL ycutan Bhi- How many castles in the air have 
CTPOHTh BOSAYUIALIXD 3MKOBS you had time to make in your 
Nypcwle, HCRCAN BLE OROWTATESE- lifetime, before you finally set- 
HO DoccawAuCcb Bb HoNbunell Ba- tled down in your present 
melt cepomuoll o6cTan6BKS ? humble position ¢ 


To forebode, to foretell, Tl peas! mars. 


Is the ow! a bird of good omen f Xopémaa in opeastctanna coed ¢ 
No, it is of ill omen. Htrb, on& aypuaa opeapbcraaga. 
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To use bad words, Bpawitsca, p. a. sod panarnca. 
To come to blows, Tloapatbea, p. a. 
To separate, n.v., PacxoiThca, p. 2. pasoiitich. 
To be wroth with—. Beith Bb cepsuaxs Ha, with 
the ace. 
To dress (wounds), Tepeniatisatb, p. a. wepeBasate. 
To rejoin (in speaking). Boapaikatb, p. a. BOspasiite. 
To argue, cn6pnts. To pass through, mpoxoguiTs. 
Superstitious, cyesbpauit, Bruised, a36uThIit. 
A cuckoo, RYKYuIka. Simpleton, mpoctégs. 


ExercisE CX XXII. 


One fine morning two peasants, John and Peter, were 
out walking together, and, while passing through a wood, 
heard the cry of a cuckoo for the first time. “The cuckoo 
is a bird of good omen,” said the superstitious John. ‘“ Her 
ery foretells something lucky for me; at least a purse full 
of money.”—* And why to thee?” rejoined Peter, who was 
not wiser than John. “I do not know why the cuckoo 
should forete!. luck to thee alone. I am somewhat older and 
a better man than thou art, and I am sure her ery will bring 
me luck.” Instead of enjoying the beauties of the morning 
they began to argue, and then to use bad words. After 
some quarrelling they came to blows, and at length the two 
friends separated, both very much bruised and wroth with 
each other. On the following day they met at the doctor’s, 
and whilst he dressed their wounds, they recounted to him 
how the quarrel arose (npou30it#), and asked him for whose 
benefit the cuckoo really had cried. The doctor laughed and 
said: ‘“‘Shecried for the benefit of neither of you, you simple- 
tons, but for mine, because you have come to me to be treated, 
and will have to pay me for my treatment and medicine.” 
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SIXTY-SIXTH LESSON. 


Ilecrpgecith mectoii Ypéors. 


Position or Worps (Continued). 


In an imperative clause the first place is occupied by the 
verb, followed by the complement and its adjuncts. 
Yuriiire enury, KOTOpyo BY ceréjua Read the book which you bought. 
Ey OU18. 
Ons. 1.—The personal pronoun precedes the verb in the 
imperative only for the sake of pointing out contrast or 


opposition. 
Bul octasatitech sAbcb, a a mohay You remain here, and I will go 
Aout. home. 


Ozss. 2.—The personal pronoun or the subject follows 
the verb when the imperative is employed instead of the 
potential or subjunctive mood. 

Catiall S70 a, BcB Ha Mena HamaAyTs. Were I to do this, everybody would 
attack me. 

When the imperative is formed by means of the con- 
junctions nyctb or nycradi, ‘let,’ the subject may be placed 
between oyctb and the verb. 


Hyctb 10Au roBopATs. Let them speak, 
Nyce4ll ont npdcnts. Let him ask. 


Ons. 3.—But the conjunction Ja is never separated from 
the verb in the imperative. 


Aa Of Aerb CBBTB. Let there be light ! 


Sven peierency i ae ee ee 
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The auxiliary 6t1th and cratb, usually placed before ad- 
jectives, participles or the infinitive, come after them when 
to the compound verb an adverb, conjunction or other ad- 


janct is added. 


A OY Ay rorées 

fl craay pabdérar. 
Crépo rorésp 6 ¥ Sy. 
Crépo paédératb crany. 


I shall be ready. 

I shall begin to work. 

I shall be ready soon. 

I shall soon begin to work, 


The conjunction 61, by means of which the potential 
mood is formed, is placed immediately after the word to 
which it refers, but the conjunctions me, 4H, Taka#, TO are 
generally inserted between 651 and the word preceding it. 


Out me Ow cAbsIaI» ST0 
Outs TO 6 CyBi1aI. 
_ Evy Tard Ob Docayumatsca. 


Cyhia:t 10 6 ont? 
Dosaéano 2H 6b Obla0 f 


He, however, would do it. 

He would do it himself. 

He ought to have obeyed neverthe- 
Poa 

Would he do ? 

Would it be useful ? 


The following extract will serve to illustrate the fore- 


going rules. 


Bb snteparypb Ramsaro Hapdaa OCTS 
ceo BeAuKie AWA. 

Kixaul napdj> cb ropsocrbw yRasble 
BaeTh Ha HeMoOrant B26pannH- 
KOBb Bb GOUEMb KPY'y CBOHXS 
dHTepaTyPaulXxh Atatesel, H Ha- 
SbBAcCTh Hib BOAMKAMH DOTOMY, 
G10 OHM CTOATS Bhime Bceré OKpy- 
miwularo HX, NOTOMY, ITO HXB 
AbATCIBHOCTS He YEAAABIBQETCA Bb 
TB Vania pinks, KROTOPHA CAY- 
KAT EcTECTBEHHOW rpanyen AA 
AbaTeABNOCTH HX COBpéMeHHH- 
BOB> & coOpaTilt. 


There are great men in the literature 
of every nation. 

Each with pride points to a chosen 
few in the whole circle of literary 
workers, and calls them great 
because they stand higher than 
all that surround them, for the 
reason that their activity is not 
cramped within those narrow 
frames which serve as a natural 
limit for the exertions of their 
contemporaries and colleagues. 
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Taxie m0AH OObinHoB¢HHO yarexamTs = Such men usually draw the masses 


ga C0660 TOANY, WH ORPy Ramis after them, and the swarm of 
BX>d pall n0K46nHHROBD, yRe OPH admirers surrounding them al- 
KU3HA, COIAAETh AME TO HCKIW- ready in their lifetime creates for 
qutesbHo0e HOsOmERle, Beas {cTBie them that exceptional position, in 
RoTéparo Beimkifi MHCaTeIb He consequence of which a great 
upiypoauBaetca kb coppéxennolt writer does not conform himself 
emy on6xb, a—tTakb ckazaTb— to his epoch, but the epoch—sa 
omd6xa oply péynsuerca kb BeaKO- to say—cunforms itself to the 
My gacateto. Eré awa Aaétca great writer. His name is given 
HacTyuAloulewy 8a HUM Depiosy to the period coming after bim 
H TOMy HOBOMy moKOUtHiW 4H- and to the new generation of 
TePATOPOBh, KOTOPoe PasBHAdCd w authors which has developed it- 
BbIPOCAO +NOAb HenocpércTBeH- self and grown under the im- 
HuiM> Bildniewt erd mpomspesé- mediate influence of his works 
nil a opesctapsders cod erd and represents his school. 

WKOLY. 

I. NOAEBOH. P. Potevor 
It came to pass, Oxnéaabl. 
Cayqnsocb Tans. 


To interrupt, Eri p. a. Depedars 


Upepprsats, p. a. apepsars. 


To revive, a. Vv. OMABIATL, Pp. &. OMBBATH. 
To take heart, Odospaitsca, p. a. O6OApATECE. 
To extend, mpocrapits. To thrill, to tremble, rpener4ts. 
To bound forth, BuinpHrAyTs. To proclaim, o6bABIATB. 
False, noAabapnurit. Wretch, necvfctuni. 
Abruptly, orptieacto. A den, Ama, Gepadra. 
Shudder, tpéners. Supplication, wosb64. 
Concourse, creyénte. Arena, 8pkt, apéna. 
Fraud, n0416rs. A crier, riamatal, 
A token, 3HaK+. An offender, 064448E3. 
A roar, ppirfuie. Amphitheatre, amenreatps. 
Gallienus, fazsicns. Salonica, Carénuxa. 


A preetorian guard, nperopidsens. 
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Exercise CXXXIII. 


Gallienus, the Roman Emperor, had a beautiful wife, 
named Salonica, whom he tenderly loved. It came to pass 
that a diamond merchant sold her some false precious 
stones. Salonica discovered (3sambrutb) the fraud, flew to 
her husband and demanded that he should punish the 
offender. ‘‘ Certainly,” replied Gallienus, “ nothing is 
easier. A lion has been lately sent to me from Africa; I 
shall have him exhibited to-morrow in the arena; he will be 
very hungry, and—.” “ He will be very hungry!” inter- 
rupted Salonica with a shudder. “Enough! not a word 
more,” rejoined the Emperor abruptly, and calling a pre- 
torian guard he gave him an order in a low voice. On the 
following day there was a great concourse of sightseers in 
the amphitheatre at the appointed hour. The terrible roar 
of the lion was heard from the dens below. Among the 
crowd, thrilled with expectation of a favourite spectacle, it 
was said that the diamond merchant who had cheated Sa- 
lonica was about to be thrown to the lion. The sound ofa 
trumpet and the voice of the crier soon stopped the general 
talk (résopt). The door of one of the dens was suddenly 
thrown open forsopits), and out of it was brought the 
trembling criminal pale as death and extending his arms in 
token of supplication towards Gallienus. The roaring of the 
lion grew louder and louder; the unhappy diamond mer- 
chant fell upon his knees, bowed (ck1onfits) his head on his 
breast and covered his face with his hands. The fatal mo- 
ment arrived. The door of another den flew open (pactso- 
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pits), and lo! from it bounded forth a—lamb. The laughter 
of the spectators somewhat revived the despairing wretch ; 
he opened his eyes, sighed (s34oxHytTb) and took heart 
agvain. Then the crier proclaimed to the crowd that 
according to the orders of Gallienus the deceiver had been 
punished in his turn with deception. Salonica giving her 
hand to her husband thanked him for the lesson. 


END OF PRACTICAL PART, 
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APPENDIX. 


I, ETYMOLOGY.—Ciosonpoassegénie. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. Att the words of the Russian language are divided 
into eight parts of speech, (actu pba), viz: 
(1) The Substantive, ima cymecteite:bnoe. 
(2) The Adjective, ima apuasardreabuoe. 
(3) The Pronoun, mbcroumcuie. | 
(4) The Verb, raardat. : 
(5) The Adverb, napbaie. 
(6) The Preposition, npegsors. 
(7) The Conjunction, coto3s. 
(8) The Interjection, mexsomuérie. 


2. The first four parts of speech being subject to changes 
in their terminations are called variable (a3mbaiembia), the 
four last are invariable (nen3mbufemsia), except the adverb, 
‘which has degrees of comparison. 


8. Words are either primitive (nepsooOpésubia), or de- 
rivative (IpoH3BOAHubIA). 


Primitives. Dericatives.. 
Ankh, image, face; annd, face. 
3ptrp, to see ; sptaie, sight. 


4, There are no articles in the Russian language. 
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THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


5. Substantives are either proper (ima cOOcTBeHHOe), com. 
mon (iima RapsndteabHoe), or collective (iiss coon patesLnoc), 
: Huxosdii, ‘Nicholas’; qeaosbrs, ‘man’; crago, ‘ flock.’ 

To all substantives belong gender, number and case. 


GENDER (poss). 

6. There arethree genders, masculine (mymecriii), feminine 
(ménckiil) and neuter (cpéquia). 

The gender of animate beings is known by their sex, and 
that of inanimate objects by their terminations. 

(1) Of the masculine are: 

a. Names of males: otént, ‘father’; aaaa, ‘ uncle.’ 

b. Names of inanimate and abstract objects endmg 1n 4, 
i, and some in B: cag, ‘garden’; noKkOli, ‘room’; Kopédib, 
‘ship.’ 

(2) Of the feminine are: 
a. Names of females: menf, ‘ wife’; soap, ‘ daughter.’ 


b. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in 4, 
a and some in b: BoAé, ‘water’; semia, ‘land’; Buacth, 
‘ power.’ 

(3) Of the neuter are: 

a. Names of animate beings when no distinction of gender 
is shown: quti, ‘child’; cymectso, ‘a being.’ 

b. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in 0, é, 
Ms: cioBo, ‘word’; mOpe, ‘sea’; uma, ‘name.’ 


7. Some nouns denoting animate beings have a common 
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inflexion for the masculine and feminine, and are therefore 
common as to gender; such are: cupora, ‘ orphan ;’ 6po- 
Aara, ‘ vagabond.’ 


8. Some nouns denoting animate beings form the femi- 
nine gender from the masculine by changing the termination 
of the latter, as: roctb, ‘guest,’ fem. récta; Jes1, ‘ lion,’ 
fem. abBana, 


9. As to the gender of nouns ending in 5, the following 
rules are to be observed : 


a. Common nouns denoting animate beings are masculine: 
naps, ‘czar ;’ oiéHb, ‘ stag.’ 

Except—Matb, ‘mother ;’ joa, ‘ daughter ;’ CBeKpOBb, 
‘ mother-in-law ;’ and some names of animals ending in sp, 
Hb, Ub, 1b, Ab, Tb, Cb, Wb, Which are feminine, as: s6ma{b, 
‘ horse ;’ mbinib, ‘ mouse,’ ete. 


6. Names of abstract objects ending in 5 are feminine, 
as: ma30B, ‘life ;? Baactb, ‘ power.’ 


3 


Lexcept—yjenb, ‘ day ;’ Bowab, ‘cry ;’ Baxps, ‘ whirlwind ;’ 
AOMAb, ‘rain ;’ AuBeHub, ‘ pouring rain ;’ népeyens, ‘extract ;’ 
and the following foreign words: cuextéikab, ‘spectacle ;? 
napoib, ‘ parole ;’ cr#ab, ‘style ;’ koarposs, ‘ control.’ 


c. Names of inanimate objects ending in 5 are feminine, 
as: bub, ‘chain ;’ apepb, ‘ door ;’ except the following, which 
are masculine, 


Asbréross, alcohol. ByRBaps, ABC-book. | 034, nail. 

Aatapb, altar. Bwosaetéus, bulletin. récnutaab, hospital, 
Banaepoib, band, Béxcesb, bill of exe T'pe6éas, comb. 
Bendé.b, a flat. change. I'phieesb, slate-pencil, 
Bap, billiard ball. Béuze1b, monogram, r'py34b, toadstool, 


Bpegcéub, drag-net. Boiisips, boil. Aérotp, tar. 


K4meas, stone. 
Kapt6ee1b, potatoes, 
Kamesb, cough. 
Kab, keel. 
Kononéss, hemp. 
Koérors, claw. 
Kéaupb, trump. 
Koié4e3b, well. 
Kopa6ub, ship. 
K6peas, root. 
KocA4pb, mower. 
Kocthub, crutch. 
Kovéap, heart of a cab- 
bage. 
Kpeméap, flint. 
Kpemab, Kremlin. 
Kpéajeab, cracknel. 
Kya, sack. 
Aarepb, camp. 
A’nortp, list-shoe. 
Aaps, large chest. 
Aéxotb, elbow. 
A6moTb, slice. 
Msn 4asb, almonds. 
MatK&sp, calico, 
Mosactiips, convent, 
Hamathps, nitre, 
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Hérors, finger-nail. 


Hy1s, zero. 

Orémp, fire. 

Taaqups, coat of mail. 

Hens, stump. 

Hepuctias, peristyle. 

Hepxams, shirting-ca- 
lico. 

Héperen, ring. 

Ductéa, pistol. 

Hiaveub, flame. 

Hsacruips, plaster. 

Haétens, hedge. 

Hopreés, portfolio, 

dpmesp, piston. 

Ipéenst, profile. 

Hyaups, bladder. 

Hyoups, pimple. 

Dycrupp, vacant land. 

yrs, road. 

P&mowJb, rasp. 

Péseab, rhubarb. 

Peméab, strap. 

Py6ub, rouble, 

Py6é.b, batlet. 

Pyab, helm. 

C6dtens, honey-tea. 

Cep4ib, seraglio. 

Cxzageub, necklace. 

Caos4ps, dictionary. 


Crasens, window-shat- 
ter. 
Creéé1s, stalk. 
Craxaps, surplice. 
Cyx4ps, biscuit. 
Téaom, poplar. 
Tp¢a3eib, curb. 
Tpweeib, truffle. 
Tyeess, slipper. 
Yrols, coal. 
Yposeus, level. 
@aTuib, linstock. 
@aureis, wing (of 2 
house). 
@onapt, lantern. 
Xt, hops. 
Xpycréup, crystal. 
Hupxy4b, pair of com- 
passes. 
Dl xedpenb, pole-bolt. 
Tons), a capetan. 
Ditéuness, stamp. 
Dl:sesb, sorrel, 
Hlé6eus, rubbish. 
Bpp, the letter b. 
9ab, the Ictter 4. 
flxopb, anchor. 
Autapb, amber. 
ficenb, ashi-tree. 
flaméap, barley. 


The above list comprises all the most useful words. 


NumBer.—4 acid. 


10. There are two numbers, singular (exHncrBetHoe) and 
plural (ma6mectBenHoe), each number having seven cases. 
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11. There are seven cases, viz : 


(1) The Nominative (umeniteabasii), giving the name of 
an object in answer to the question iho ? or what ? 


Kto sto? who is itt —Y qenuK+, the pupil. 


(2) The Vocative (3p4tesbubiii), indicating the name of the 
object addressed : 
Yaenwas! 6yas opsacment. Scholar! be diligent. 


The vocative is the same as the nominative in all] sub- 
stantives, except a few used in addressing the Deity, as: 
hors, Tocnogp, ‘ God, Lord ;’ vocat. bome, Tocnogaua. 


. (3) The Genitive (poguteanneiit), indicating possession, 
and answering to the question whose ? or of what ? 
Yba Kutirat whose book !—Y seu uK 4, ‘the pupils.’ 


(4) The Dative (4ate:pnbiii), indicating the person or thine 
to which an object refers, and answering to the question 
to whom ? or to what? 

Komy cka3&st 087 ! To whom did he say ? 
YueHHuKy, | ‘fo the pupil. 

(5) The Accusative or Objective (BHHIiTeAbHBIi), answering 
to the question whom ? or what ? 

Koro 00% yaats ? Whom he teaches ? 
Yuenuré. The pupil. 

(6) The Instrumental (tBophte:bnbli), indicating the 
Means or cause, and answering to the question by whom ? 
or dy or with what ? 


Ktub on 2 1061M 2 By whom is he loved ? 
YquennKrout, By the pupil. 
Us Sto nanicago ? With what is this written ? 


Hepdmt, With a pen, 
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(7) The Prepositional (apegiémanii), answering to the 
question about whom or what ? in whom or that? on whom 
or what ? ete. 


It is termed prepositional inasmuch as it is always pre- 
ceded by one of the following prepositions: 0 (062), BB, Ha, 


0, Ups. 
O Kos ont ropopits? §§ About whom is he speaking 
06s yrenuKt. About the pupil. 


In nouns denoting animate beings the accusative masc. 
singular and the plural of all genders is the same as the 
genitive, and in inanimate or abstract objects like the 
nominative. 


DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


12. Nouns, in regard to their declension are classed, as 
regular (apaéBuibubia) and irregular (HenpaBetbHBla). 


The three declensions, according to gender, are given 10 
the practical part. 


18. Regular nouns in respect of their similarity of in- 
flexions in the genit. dat. and instrum. cases are divided 
into two declensions, with fifteen different terminations in 
the nom., as shown in the annexed table. 


(1) To the first declension belong all nouns of the first 
ten terminations, the genit. of which ends in a, a; dat. y, 
10; and instrum. OM, eM. 


(2) To the second declension belong all nouns of the other 
five terminations, the genit. of which ends in pI, @ ; dat. 5, 
H; instr. 010, €10, bIO. 
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DeEcLENSION oF Mascuiing Nouns, 


Singular. 
C 1081, Cat, Ross, 

Ns { Elephant. { Garden. Horse. 

G. Caon’. caja. KORA. 

D. Cuaony. caay. KOUDD. 

A. Caoné. Cab. KORA. 

]. Csondémut. cAAOMd. KOHEMS. 

P. 0 ciost. 0 cA. o goss. 

N. Cuosh, Cast, K6ua, 

G. Caondss. CasOBb. Konci. 

D. Caoudms. Calim. KOHAMS. 

A. Caondés. caabl. Kouéa. 

I. Caosaua. cagaua. KORAME. 

P. O cuouaxt. 0 cagaxt. 0 ROHAXS. 

Singular. 

repéa, ( Tordb, ee 
N. ; Hero. U Room. Heroer. 
G. Tlepdéa. mOK64. ropdess. 
D. Tepdéw. NOK6D. repéau. 
A. Tepda. DOKOR. repdest. 
I. Tepdéems. noKdem>. repdama. 
P. O-repos. 0 noK6s. O repoéaxt. 


Kapab, 

{ Ship. 
ropadia. 
ropacund. 
kopatirp. 
RKopadiewt. 
O Kopabut. 


Kopa6ail, 
ropatiéll. 
FopatidMs 
Ropadull. 
ropadiaMy, 
0 Ropasudx 


Plural. 


; Horég, 

Rooms, 
norocss. 
DOKOaM>. 
nOKOH. 
OKOaNS. 
0 m0KGa14. 


DECLENSION OF FEMININE Noons. 


René, 
N. | Wite, 
G. ents. 
D. Kent. 
A. eny. 
I. Mend. 
P. O xcat. 


Singular. 

Boaa, Hang, 
{ Water. { Nurse. 
BOAUI. HARE. 
BOAB. nant. 
BOAY. RABD. 
BOAGW. HAHCR. 
O BOAB. 0 HAUS. 





baa, 
{ Bath. 
Gane. 
6aat. 
GAu. 
Gane. 
0 608. 








ne 


Poo Z 


ry 
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Plural. 
Méaw, BO bl, - Haga, Basu, 
Ment. BOAB. HABb. Gans. 
énaw. BOAIN. HABAMS. OAnawb. 
mou. BOA. HADb. Gina. 
méenaua. BOJaMH. HABAYE. O4naue. 
O wénax. 0 BOAaxt. 0 HAnAXt. 0 OAHAXd 
Singular. Plural. 

Crerpdsp, Crpacts, Ceexpoésa, ¢ Crpacta, 

{ Mother-in-law. { Passion. ttahors tailad ? Passions. 
Caexpésa. cTpactTa. ceckpdéselt. ctpactél. 
Csexpésu. cTpacta. CBCRDOBAMS. CTPacTAM Be 
Crexpcsp. CTpactb. ceckposell. CTpactH. 
Csexpézsn. cTpAcTsio. CBeKpPOBAMA. cTpactaMa, 
O cBexpdsg. 0 cpacTa. © cBeKpOBAX?. 0 cTpaciaXxh, 

DECLENSION OF NEUTER Novns. 
Singular. 
Caép0, MO6pe, lina, 
° { Word. { Sea, 1 Name. 
G. Cadsa. mOpa. Hens. 
D. Cuadsy. MOpD. uuena. 
A. Caés0. mépe. HMA. 
- Cadsomt. ope. HMeneM.. 
P. 0 cidéBh o MOpB. 06b HMCHE. 
Plural. 
N. Cuosé, Mop4, Huend, f 
G. Cuops. mopéa. BMEBB. 
D. Cuopams. MOpAMB. HMC. 
A. Caosa. mopa. HMené. 
J. Caosdua. MOpANE. HMeHAMA- 
P. 0 caoBaxt. 0 MOPAXB. 00b HMEHAX4. 


14. According to the above examples are declined all 
recular nouns, with the following changes, which aro 
to be observed in consulting the preceding table of 
declension. 
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(1) After m, 4, m, m,r, k,x the termination 51 is changed 
into H: Homb, ‘knife;’ plur. soma; TYaa, ‘cloud ;’ plur. 
TVA. 

(2) After m, 0, 9, m, m the term.o is changed into 
e: Yinna, ‘street ;’ instr. yaaneto, instead of yaanow. 


(3) After m, 4, m, m in the dat. instr. and prep. 
cases of the fifteenth termination the vowel a is changed 
into a: n04b, ‘night;’ dat. nogdms, instr. HOddMaA, prep. 
HOYAX. : 


(4) The vowel 0 or e is inserted in some terminations for 
the sake of euphony : cBi3Ka, ‘ bundle ;’ gen. plur. cBa30E3 ; 
Gpesnd, ‘ beam ;’ gen. plur. 6pésens. 

(5) Nouns of the llth, 12th, 18th and 14th termina- 
tions may take in the instrum. sing. the contracted 
termination of, eit, instead of ow, et: 3a6apa, ‘ amuse- 
ment ;’ nexbaa, ‘week ;’ instr. 3a0anoil, nea buieil. 


15. Irregular nouns are of two kinds, firstly, those of 
mixed declension (pa3HbIxt cki0Héniii), and secondly, those 
of mixed inflexion (pdsHbixb oKon4aHiil). 

Of mixed declension are : 

(1) The ten neuter nouns in ma: Opéma, ‘burden;’ 
ppéma, ‘time;’ poima, ‘udder;’ sH4ma, ‘standard ;’ awa, 
‘name;’ nama, ‘flame;’ naéma, ‘tribe;’ crpéma, ‘stirrup; 
cbua, ‘seed;’ téma, ‘temple,’ which take in all the 
cases the syllable ef, as shown in the example ums. 
According to their instr. sing. in emt, they belong to 
the first declension, and according to their gen. and 
dat. in a to the second. 

(2) The nouns guta, ‘child ;’? nsamens, ‘ flame ;’ and nyt, 
‘ road.’ 
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Nouns of mixed inflexion deviating in some cases 
either in the sing. or plur. are fully treated of in the 
Practical Part. 


Ap, 
Aps, 
Hus, 
Tus, 
Huns, 
AKk3, 
Ans, 
ANB, 
Huxs, 
Hua, 
Ha, 
Cmeo, 


Eus, 
Ak8, 
Hrd, 
Hxa, 
Ocma, 
Ecm, 


Cmeo, ° 


Ape, 
Eup, 
Teab, 
Jus, 
Bure, 
duwe, 
Cmeo, 


DERIVATION. 
16. Russian derivative nouns are formed from nouns, 
adjectives and verbs by adding the following suffixes : 


Derived from Nouns. 


from 8Bo0Ht, ringing. 


spoudps, bellringer ; 
cTosaps, cabinetmaker ; 
wbingE, coppersmith ; 
nepesO{iBKh, translator ¢ 
TpaxtupiuEs, innkeeper ; 
pu6aKt, fisherman ; 
MOPAK, seaman ; 
TpyOa3b, trumpeter ; 
W4KhBHED, teapot ; 
Gapaagsa, mutton ; 
nupoBépag, brewery 3 


pé6ctao, slavery ; 


39 
9) 
2? 
te 
93 
9 
39 
99 
99 
39 


cTolt, table. 
MBAb, copper. 


‘ mepesé,t, translation. 


TPakTHpt, inn, 
ptiéa, fish. 

mOpe, sea. 

Tpyda, trumpet. 
Gall, tea. 

6apaHt, ram. 
NHBOBapt, brewer. 
pat, slave, 


Derived from Adjectives. 


MyApéns, wise man ; 
Otandnt, poor man; 
THMBHS, quietness ; 
pasaana, plain ; 
HOBOCTB, novelty ; 
caémects, freshness ; 
Gordatctso, riches ; 


from My Apbilt, wise. 


” 
99 


Cbinui, poor. 
THXIiB, quiet, 
pasani, equal, 
HOBLII, new. 
cabal, fresh. 
Goratill, rich. 


Derived from Verbs. 


from mHCcATS, to write. 


nucapb, writer ; 
xynoéqt, merchant ; 
Biajbres, possessor } 
aryat, liar ; 
RiajGume, cemetery ; 
yuHaane, school ; 
Otrerso, flight ; 
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KyoutTb, to buy. 
Biasttp, to possess, 
4ratp, to lie. 
R4acTb, to put, 
y3uTb, to teach. 
6brat, to run, 
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17. Resides the above there are also augmentative 
and diminutive terminations, which will be found fally 
explained in the Practical Part (Lessons 26 and 27). 


18. Compound nouns are formed by coupling a noun, an 
adjective, a pronoun, a verb, adverb or preposition with a 
noun, the first word ending in e or 0, unless it be an adverb 
or preposition, as : 

Kopa6expyménie, shipwreck; from ropf6us, ship, xpymésie, breaking. 
Avépomesatesb, well-wisher ; » AdSpuilt, good, mezatesm, wisher. 
EAngoj¥mie, unanimity ; Club, one, Aya, soul. 
Cawoysutess, self-instructor ; cawt, self, yautesb, teacher, 
Bsonosy ale, ill-luck ; 810, evil, nouydHTb, to receive, 
Hecaactie, misfortune ; He, not, cdctie, fortune. 
Beaatitcrsie, inaction ; 6e33, without, xtiicrsie, action. 
Hagrpd6le, epitaph ; Hagb, over, rpodb, tomb. 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

19. Adjectives in Russian are divided into: 

Qualifying (Kéuectsenabia’, as, 661514, white. 

Possessive (MpHTamATeAbHbia), as, napdss, of the 
king. 

Relative (oraochtesbabia), as, aarsidickii, English. 

Numeral (uscautesbHbla), a8, OAHH, one; nép- 
BbIH, first. 

Verbal (gbiicrsennbia), as, arparmid, playing; 
irpant, played. 

20. Adjectives are used either as epithets, as, Ao6phiil 
qeaoBbKD, ‘the good man ;’ or as attributes, yeropbrs (ects) 
4o6ps, ‘ the man is good.’ | 

21. Qualifying and passive participles, when employed 
as attributes, undergo apocope and become indeclinable. 
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a. The full or declinable terminations of adjectives are: 
Singular. Plaral. 


Mase. wi, if, o8. nic, fe. 
Femin. aa, af, ba. 2 


Neut. oe, ee, be. J eae 
&. Apocopated terminations are : 
Singular. Plural. 
Mage. 4, Bb. i, 
Femin. a, 4. MW, H. 
Neut. 0, @ HI, 


22. Possessive adjectives (Lesson 30), according to their 
terminations, are of two classes : 

(1) Ending in oss, est, #84, 0bIBD, b, as: Ifpanoss JOM, 
‘ John’s house ;’ Ai Aun caJ’b, ‘uncle’s garden.’ 

(2) Ending in ii, opii, eit, as: Oapémi ports, ‘ ram’s 
horn;’ meaBbiRil MBX, ‘ bear-skin.’ 


23. Relative adjectives (Lesson 38) have the following 
terminations : 

(1) Cnii, coi, mii, osckiii, esckil, as: deropbueckid, 
‘human ;’ pycckiii, ‘ Russian.’ 

(2) Osbiii, esbiii, BO, OBIT, EBHEIH, eBOH, ennbiil, AIH, 
AHI, ANOH, anubIi, as: TOpHBli, ‘ mountainous ;’ AepeBall- 
bli, ‘ wooden.’ 

(3) Hid, mii, yiii, preceded by a consonant or a semi- 
yowel, as: abruiii Aeub, ‘summer day.’ 


24, Numeral adjectives are divided into cardinal (Kosi- 
yectsenubia) and ordinal (nopa#4ountia). 

(1) Cardinal numerals are : OAuNs, ‘ one ;’ ABa, ‘two;’ TpH, 
‘three,’ etc.; as also apée, Tpde, 4éTsepo, etc., and noat, 
‘half ;’ nosTopa, ‘ one and a half ;’ noatpetba, ‘two and a 
half,’ ete. 
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(2) The ordinal numerals are: népsbiii, ‘ first ;’ sropoi, 
‘second,’ etc. 


To these belong the adjectives apyrdii, ‘another,’ and no- 
crbauiil, ‘last.’ 
25. To adjectives belong gender, number and case. They 


are divided into two declensions : 


a. Of the first declension are, qualifying, possessive and 
ordinal numerals, | 


b. Of the second are cardinal numerals, 


A. First DE&cLENSION. 


Singular. Plural. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Mase. Fem. de Neat 

N. sHépult, pew, HOsaa, ndBOe, HOBue,  HOBBIg. 

G. wédsaro, #6808, Hdésaro. HOBUX >». 
D. sdésomy, HOBOA, HOBOMY. HOBLINS. 

._ A. nAépui or séBaro, HsdByn, H6BOe. like the N. or Gen. 
I. népuMt, 86800, 08, $$ HOBLINS. BHOBLINE. 
P. Hdépomt, ndsoll, ROBOM'S. HOB >. 


According to the above are declined all qualifying ad- 
jectives in bii, off, riff, Kill, xiii, relative in Biii, Of, cRii, and 
the ordinal numerals népsniii, ‘ first,’ sTOpoii, ‘ second,’ etc. 


Singular. . Plaral. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Masco. Fem. &: Neut. 
N. wgapésp, king’s, yapésa, napcso. napés. 
G. mapésa, napésoll, napésa. napéssxs. 
D. mapésy, nap¢Bol, napéBy. apésnms. 
A. napésboryapésa, gapésy, napéso. napésai or yapésulrs. 
I. apésis, napéson, napésaub. napésiius. 
P. 


napésoms, yapésol, napépous. Napésaxt 
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According to the above are declined all possessive 
adjectives of the first class in OBb, eB, HHb, QbIAB, 
fem. a, neut. 0, and qualifying adjectives of apoco- 
pated termination, as: [Jetpost, a, 0, ‘of Peter’s;’ Host, 
a, 0, ‘new.’ 


Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. For all Genders. 

N. rocndégest, Lord’s rocnéaaa, rocoé,ue, rocnoAgH. 
G. rocudaua, rocoéjselt, rocndéaHa, rocnéjHAX. 
D. rocndéjan, rocoéanel, rocndéjan, rocodéagoM, 
A. Likethe N.orG. rocaé6jnw. rocndé,sile, Like the N. or G. 
I. roco6,uHMt, rocndéAvew, rnc néANHMb, rocné\HAWI. 
P. rocodanent, rocoéjgel,  rocu0,ueNt, rocnd,JBBXb. 


‘ According to the above are declined all qualifying 
and possessive adjectives in 5, m#h, 4B, and also the 
qualitying in Ob, OTB, as: _ CHEB, ‘blue ;’ NOXOKS, ‘ re- 
sembling ;’? ropiap, ‘hot;’ xopdu, ‘good;’ cBbayuis, 
‘ skilled.’ 


Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Ma F.& N. 

N. ceiaésuil, filial, chsépHaa,  CHHOBHEE, chinosaie, if. 
G. cpnépsaro, chradésaell, CLIHOBAAYO, ChIHGBREXt. 
D. cisdsueny, chlnésaely, ChInGBUENY, CLIHOBRENS. 
A. Like theN. or G. chudsainm, cbIdBiee, Like the N. or G. 
I. cprndsuayt, CLINGBHEW, = CHINOBHHAB, CLInOBUEME. 
P. chigusHext, ChlpoBHeH, CbludBieMt, ChINOBHEXS. 


According to the above are declined qualifying and re- 
lative adjectives in ii (fem. aa, neut. ee), and also those in 
mil, Ti, mit, mi, (fem. as, neut. ee), cui, ‘blue;’ noxd- 
mii, ‘resembling ;’ ropauiil, ‘ hot; cBhaymiii, ‘ skilled ;’ ctap- 
mii, ‘ eldest.’ 

LL 
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Singular. 

Dfasculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
N. tpérifi, TPETbA, Tpérbe, 
G. tpétbaro, Tpétbel, TpCTBArO, 
D. tpérpemy, TpéTbBell, TpéTBeMy, 
A. LiketheN.orG. tpérbn, TpéeTLe, 
I. tTpéTbEMt, TpcéTben, TpcTbAM, 
P. tpérbems, tTpérbell, TpcTbemb. 


Plural. 


For all Genders. 


TPCTDE. 

TPCTbHXd. 
TPCTbEMb. 

Like the N. or G. 
TpPCTbENE. 


TPCTbHXd. 


According to the above are declined relative adjectives of 
the second class in iii, (fem. ba or ia, neut. be or Ie,) as: Ga- 


pania, ‘of the ram ;’ roBimiil, ‘of meat.’ 


B. Seconp DECLENSION. 


26. Cardinal numerals are declined in two ways: 


(1) The numerals oqhut, ‘one ;’ aBa, ‘ two ;’ tpa, ‘ three?’ 


ucTbipe, ‘four ;’ 


etc., like adjectives. 


Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
N.  oaiint, oana, 
G. osnord, oAuol, 
D. oguouy, oajndit, 
A. LiketheN.orG. oany, 
I, ogust, oxndw (08), 
P. ogu6ur, oaudd, 
Plural. 
N. o4us, o4ut, 
G. ogunixt, OABBX4, 
D. outs, OAUSNI, 
A. Like the Nom. or Gen. 
I. oguduu, OAnBNA, 
P.  oguiixt, OANEX4, 


Neuter. 
OAHO. 
oanoré. 
OAHOMY. 
OAH. 


as also their derivatives 4B6e, Tp6e, 4éTBepo 


OADUMB. 


OAHOMB. 


oank, 
OABHX4, 
OAM, 
OARH, 
OADUME. 
OARUXB. 
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Plaral. 
M. and N. Fem. For all Genders. 
N. ga, ABs, TDa, qeTLIpe. 
G. ABYX, TPEx4, GEThIPEX be 
D. ABY Mb, TpENt, FET PEND. 
A. LiketheN. or G. Like the Nom. or Gen. 
1. ABYMA, Tpewa, ETH Pb WA. 
P, ABYX>, Tpéx, TeETHPEXb 
For all Genders. 

N. apée, Tpée, gérBepo. 
G. apouxs, TPOUX, FeTBEPLIXS. 
D. 404M, TpOuMs, TETBEPLIMb. 
A. ABOuXt, TpouXxt, qeTsepLXb. 
I. gpouna, TPOHNA, FeTBepLING. 
P. 4B0H4Xt, TPOHX4, FETBEPLIX be 


The other collective numerals, mitepo, ‘five,’ méctepo, 
‘six,’ etc., are declined like aérBepo. 


27. Numerals ending in b: math, ‘five;’ mech, ‘six ;’ up 
to TpHguats, ‘thirty,’ are declined like nouns of the 15th 
termination (see Lesson 13, Obs. 10). 

For the declension of c6pors, ‘forty ;’ gesandcto, ‘ninety ;’ 
cro, ‘ hundred ;’ apbetu, ‘two hundred, and other compound 
numerals, see Lesson 44. 

For the declension of noastopa, ‘ one and a half;’ noatpe- 
thi, ‘ two and a half’ and noatopacta, ‘ hundred and fifty,’ 
see Lesson 47. 


9%. Tsicaga, ‘ thousand,’ and m#4id8+, ‘ million,’ are de- 
clined like substantives. 


29. Like substantives are declined also uatéxts, ‘ five ;’ 
aeciTOKD, ‘ten;’ Awana, ‘dozen;’ corsa, ‘hundred;’ as also 
Apoiika, TpOiika, YeTBEpRa, DATEpka, MlecTepka, ceMépka, BOCb- 
mépka, AeB.Tka, and Aecitka, these latter being used in card 
playing, as: TpepOsad ABOika or ABOiika Tpew, ‘the two of 
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clubs ;? sepséunaa AepiTka or AcBiTka, sepB3i, ‘the nine of 
hearts.’ | 
DearEEs oF Compakison.—Crénesa Cpapuénia. 
80. There are three degrees of comparison : 
(1) Positive (noaomiteabnan cTreéneus), as: 
Ao6pniii, A4o6pt, ‘kind.’ 
(2) Comparative (cpasniiteabaaa crénens), a8 : 
Aooptiimiii, or An6pte, © kinder.’ 
(3) Superlative (npesocx6jnaa crénens), as: 
Cémuit A6Gpul, or BcbxB Aoopée, * kindest.’ 
For the formation of degrees of comparison, see Lessons 
30 and 36. 


Besides the degrees of comparison, adjectives have also 
augmentative and diminutive terminations (Lesson 37). 


DERIVATION. 


31. Adjectives derived from substantives are the pos- 
sessive and relative already enumerated. 


32. Those derived from verbs are formed by changing 
the termination of the infinitive into HI (HOM), Ibi, HBBIH, 
Kl, WH, WH: 

Yuénul, learned; from ysits, to teach. 
Buigyoudll, ransomed ; ,, BHIKYOATb, to ransom. 


Pocabift, stalwart ; » poctH, to grow. 
Hrpxauil, playful ; » rpatb, to play. 
Adurilt, fragile ; » 4omuTb, to break. 
Hoxd6xit, similar ; »» O0xoAuTs, to resemble, 
Ubsuill, singing ; » UbT, to sing. 


33. Compound adjectives are formed by coupling an ad- 
jective, a substantive or a particle with an adjective, the 


first word taking usually an o or e, with the exception of 
particles ; 
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Octpoyuanli, witty ; from éctpuit, sharp, unui, intelligent. 
Téwaocbpu, dark-gray ; » TéeMmul, dark, chppil, grey. 
roctenpituauil, hospitable ; »» TOCTb, guest, upluwuBl, receiving. 
Ouest jnuli, evident ; yy OTH, eyes, sajunH, visible. 


Mew jynapéjnwh, international; ,, mémgy, between, Bapéauwh, national. 
Beanog66aul, incomparable; ,, 63%, without, m04ddamii,| ike. 


THE PRONOUN.—Mbcrouméaie. 


34. Pronouns are divided into: 
(1) Personal (ahausia). 
(2) Interrogative (sonpocitersnbia). 
(3) Demonstrative (yka34teababia). 
(4) Relative (otaochterbabia). 
(5) Determinative (onpexbitterbaia). 


35. The personal pronouns are: 4, ‘I;’ tI, ‘thou;’ ont, 
he’ (fem. o#&; neut. on6) ; plur. mpi, ‘we;’ BBI, ‘ you ;’ 
out (fem. on), ‘ they.’ 
Besides the above three personal pronouns, there is the 
reflective personal ceéa, ‘self,’ which serves for all persons, 
genders and numbers. 


36. Interrogative pronouns have their corresponding de- 
monstratives in the following way : | 


Or THE Os3JECcT. 
Interrogatice. 
Kro? who ? Y1o t what $ 
Demonstrative. 

Tors, to, ‘that ;° uéKT0, ‘somebody ;’ sfyro, ‘something ;’ HaRT6, ‘no- 
body ;’ HHuT6, ‘nothing ;’ Bcaxt, ‘every ;’ KamAbIh, ‘each ;’ Be, ‘all; 
npéail, ‘ other.’ 

OF QvaLiry. 
Karéll, Kaképb ? What sort of ? 
Tak6i, tak6st, ‘such, such a one;’ Apyrél, ‘other ;? scdrilt, ‘every 
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(sort) ’ strotopall, atsif, ‘certain; snkarol, ‘not any ;’ ojnn-rii. 
‘same ;’ pazublll, ‘ diverse ;? auisost, ‘different.’ 
Or QoanTITy. 
Koannifi which t Cx61bK0 ? how much ? 


Tosmnift, ‘such a one.’ 
CréabK0, ‘80 many, so much ;’ mBéro, ‘ much ? mato, ‘ few ;” récKoZEEO, 


‘some ;’ HHCROJBRO, * not any.” 
Or Piace on ORDER. 


Koropuli 2? which ¢ 


Celt, Storb, Gaui, ‘this ;’ kotépwil HuOyAb, ‘any one ; HBEKOTOpNB, * Dot 
any.’ 


Or PossEsston. 
Yeh? whose t 
Mot, ‘my, mine;’ tBoH, ‘thy, thine;’ eré, ‘his ;’ nam, ‘our ;’ sam, 
‘your ;’ uxt, ‘their;’ and the reflective cpoli used for all three persuns. 
These last are termed possessive pronouns (mputamatess- 
Hbiad ME-CTOMMBHiA). 


Indefinite pronouns answering the question 4eii? ‘ whose ?” 
are : 

‘Icii-To, ‘somebody’s ;’ yell na6yAb, ‘ anybody’s ;’ and the negative agsci, 
‘nobody's.’ 


37. The interrogative pronouns KTO, 470, ROTOpbiil, Rakdd, 
yeit also serve as relatives when they refer to an antecedent. 
To the relative pronouns belong also koii, KakoBoii, ‘ who,’ 
or ‘he who,’ which have not the signification of the inter- 
rogative. 


38. The determinative pronouns are: 
a. Those expressive of size and quantity: Becb, ‘all; 60a, 
‘both.’ 


To these are added the numerals oun, ABOe, Tpoe, ctc., 
when used as pronouns. 
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6. Those expressive of identity: cam, cAmpri, ‘self.’ 


Determinative pronouns are employed with personal 
and demonstrative pronouns, as also with substantives, as: 

Mu seb, ‘all of us; mur 66a, ‘both of us ;’ Bu tpée, ‘ three of you;’ a 
oAigt, I am by myself ;’ secb #apé6as, ‘all people ;’ 666 crépoaw, ‘both 
sides ;’ 00% cam, ‘he himself ;’ caumit gout, ‘ the house itself.’ 

The pronoun cambiii before qualifying adjectives serves to 
strengthen their signification and to express the superlative 
degree, as: cémblii 46ppiit, ‘ the kindest.’ 


39. Pronouns vary their terminations, like adjectives, 
according to gender, number and case. 


DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 


40. The first two personal pronouns and the reflective 
personal have no genders, and are declined like substantives 
in the feminine, as: 


Singular. Plural. 
N. 4, I, tH, thou, N. MH, we, BM, you. 
G. wend, TeOA, G. act, Bact. 
D. mnt, Te68, D. nam, BAM. 
A. wena, Teh, A. act, Bact. 
I. mndw (of), 70661 (olf), I. Hama, BAB. 
P. mut, TeOn, P. act, Bact. 


41. The pronoun ce6.i has no nominative nor plural, and 
is declined like the second personal pronoun, viz., gen. and 
ace. ceO#, dat. and prep. ce6b, instr. co6010 (oii). 


42. The third personal pronoun o#% and all others are 
declined like adjectives, as : 
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Singular. Plural. 

Mase. Neut. Fem. M.and N. Fem. 
N. ont, he, 016, it, ona, N. onM, oB6 
G. eré, ef (eé), G. ait. 
D. euy, eA, D. EM. 
A. er6, ed, A. Bit. 
I. BN, én, I. uMB. 
P. (8)ém3, (n)eit, P. (8) 8x3. 


This pronoun takes an # prefixed in all oblique cases when 
preceded by a preposition, as: Aid nerd, Aia Hed, ‘for him, 
for her;’ 0 HéN+, 0 Heil, ‘about him, about her.’ 


43, The genitive of the third pers. pron. singular and 
plural is also used as possessive, without however taking 
‘the prefix n, as: Aid ero Gpata, ‘for his brother;’ 0 ero 6pa- 
rh, ‘ about his brother.’ 


Singular. Plural. 

Maso. and Neut. Fem. For all Genders. 
N. samt, sue, nama, HioIR. 
G. Hamero, | Hautes (ef), NiO Xb. 
D. HalleMy, Hamel, nimant. 
A. Likethe N.orG, pay, Like the N. or G, 
I. H&uNt, Hameo (ef), BOOIBNA, 
P. H&amemt, Hamel, HallaLb. 


According to the above is declined samt, ‘your, yours.’ 


Singular. Plural. 
Maso. and Neut. Femin. For all Genders. 
N. cpoit, cpoé, cBos, cpol. 
G. cBoer6, cpoed ef), CBoXt. 
D. cBoemy, cBoch, CBONN. 
A. Likethe N.orG, CBOW, Like the N. or G. 
I. cBOuMS, cBocw (el), CBOHNE. 
P; CBOEMB, cBocil, CBOUX. 


According to the above are declined moii, taof and xoii, 
the last not. being used in the nom. and ace, sing. 
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Singular. Plural. 

Blase. and Neut. Fem. Mase and Neut. Fem. For all Genders. 
N. tors, 10, 1A, BECb, Beé, BCA. tk, Bch. 
G. roré, TOA, Beerd, Beed(H). | TSxb.  BCBXD. 
D. TOMY, To, Bcevy, Bee. TEN, BCBNB. 
A. Like theN. orG. ty, Likethe N.or G. Ben. Like the N or G, 
I. TEN+, Tow (8), BCE, scéo(eh)| Thun, sche. 
P. TOMB, Tol, BCEMD, Beeb. TBXB. BCBXD. 


The pronouns kro and 470 have no plural, and are declined, 
the first like tors and the second like secb. 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. and Neut. Fem. Masc. Fen. & Neut. 

N. xag6i, rarée, Kakaa, Kakie, kaxia, 
G. Kak6ro, Kakonk, Kakux. 
D. KakOmy, Kakoa, Kaku. 
A. Like the N.orG. Kakyw, Like the N. or G. 
I. Eakunt, Kak6w (oft) Raruiu. 
P. KakoMt, kandi, Kakuxt. 


According to the above are declined taxéii, nbxaniii, Sra- 
Koii, and the three following, used only in the plural cnhies 
iii, crOabKIH, and nbckosbKiil. 


44, The pronouns koTopblii, BCHKIH, ApyrO#, HHOH, KAmgBIi, 
KakoBslit, KOAMKIM, OnbIH, CAMbIM, TAaKOBLIA, TOAMKia are de- 
clined like the adjective aosbiit. 


45. The pronouns Tak6Bb, BHAKOBS, O4nHAaKOBS follow the 
declension of the adjective napésb, except in the genitive, 
which takes the full termination, as, taxoparo instead of 
TakoBa. 


46. The pronouns cnr62bkO, CTOABKO, HECKOABKO, MHOro and 
maio have no declension, except in the dat. when preceded 
by the prefix 0, as, 10 cKOsbKy, 10 crdsuny, ete, 
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THE VERB.—Taarést. 


47. Verbs are divided into six voices (3a16rs), Viz. : 


(1) The active (gbiictBiteabnbii), denoting the action of 
an agent upon an object, as, Ku4atb, ‘ to throw.’ 

(2) The passive (crpagdteababii), formed from the active, 
and denoting the condition or state of the object on which 
the action is exerted, as, 6b1Tb Kuademy, ‘to be thrown.’ 


(3) The reflective or pronominal (Bo3spatutiii), formed from 
the active by adding the contracted pronoun ca, and denot- 
ing an action falling upon the agent, as, oabsarsca, ‘to 
clothe one’s self.’ The reflective is often used in the sense 
of the passive, especially when speaking of inanimate 
objects, as, Kora aatderca, ‘the book is read.’ 


(4) The common (66mii) ending also in ca, without which 
the verb by itself cannot be used, and denoting an internal 
feeling influencing the agent, as, Goitbca, ‘to fear ;’ cub- 
ateea, ‘ to laugh.’ 

(5) The reciprocal (s3ahwubii), ending also in ca, and 
denoting an action falling mutually upon two or more 
avents, and answering the question ewith whom, as, cpa- 
aKatbca, ‘ to fight.’ 


(6) The neuter (cpéqniii), which has a threefold signifi- 
cation, and therefore a threefold form, viz., 

a. Denoting an action not passing over to an object, as, 
cnabrb, ‘to sit;’ croats, ‘to stand.’ In this sense it has the 
form of the active. 


Of this class are verbs denoting the gradual acquirement 
of a quality, as, ObibTb, ‘to grow white ;’ céxayts, ‘to dry. 
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b. Denoting a state or quality independent of an action, 
as, Opitb Bécely, ‘to be merry.” In this it has the form 
of the passive. 

c. Denoting a capability of action or possession of a 
quality, as, kpanuna aaérea, ‘the nettle stings.’ In this 
sense it has the form of the reflective. 


48. Verbs undergo certain changes of structure and in- 
{lexions, to indicate : 
1. The aspects. 
2. The moods. 
3. The tenses. 
4, Gender, person and number. 


49. There are three principal aspects: 
(1) The imperfect aspect (necopeputénnplil Bias). 


Verbs of this aspect are subdivided into definite (onpesb- 
aénubie) and indefinite (neoupeagbréaabie). Lesson 52. 


(2) The perfect aspect (copepmiéaabili BHAL) is sub- 
divided into: 

a. Perfect inchoative (nadHAatesbn lit). 
b. Perfect of duration (4aatesbablii). 
ce. Perfect of unity (oynoxpatupiil). 

(3) The iterative (mnorokparabiit). . 

For explanation of aspects, see Lesson 51. 

For formation of aspects, see Lesson, 53, 54, and 55. 


50. The moods (nakionénin) are three, viz: 
1. The infinitive (seonpesBiénHoe). 
2. The indicative (a#3bABHTeAbHOe). 
3. The imperative (noBesiteibHoe). 
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The subjective (cocaarfteabuoe) is formed in Russian by 
adding the particle 61 to the past tense. 

‘The first two moods are found in all the three aspects, 

but the imperative is found in the imperfect and _ perfect 

aspects only. 


51. There are three tenses (ppemena), viz: 
1. The present (uacros mee). 
2. The past. (npowégmee). 
8. The future (Oyaymee). 


52. The tenses are only found in the indicative, and vary 
ia number according to the voice and aspect. 

(1) The active, reflective, common, reciprocal and neuter 
voices take all the three tenses in the imperfect aspect. 

(2) The perfect aspett takes only the past and future. 

(3) .The iterative takes only the past. 

(4) The passive voice having a double conjugation, takes 
double tenses, as shown in subsequent examples. 


53. The persons (auna) of the present and future tenses 
are distinguished by inflexions, and therefore may be used 
without their pronouns; but those of the past, which take 
only the terminations of gender, require the personal 
pronouns. 


54. Verbs are either simple (npocttie) or compound 
(caOmubIe). 
(1) The simple are those consisting of one word only, as: 
Ataats, ‘to do ;’ w6uTs, § to love.’ 
(2) Compound verbs are formed by adding an auxiliary 
verb to the infinitive or to the participle passive, as: 


Al ctai> crpasirs, ‘1 begun to suffer ;’ ont Guts yours, ‘he was killed.’ 
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T’o these terminations the suffix ca 1s added for the re- 
flective, reciprocal and common voices. 

The auxiliaries, which are all of the neuter voice, are: 
GbITS, Op1BaTb, ‘ to be,’ and crats, ‘to become.’ 


55. Participles in Russian, both active and passive, are 
adjectives formed from verbs, and have gender, number, and 
the present and past tenses. 


(1) Active participles end: 


a, in the present, mill, maa, mee, plur. ole, ota. 
b. in the past, mifl, waa, wee, plur. mie, mia. 


These participles take the suffix ca in reflective verbs, 
as, oxbBatousilica, ‘ dressing himself,’ 


(2) Passive participles end: 
a. in the present, phew: mbit, mad, moe, plur. male, MEA. 
Apocop., Mb, Ma, MO, plur. MBI. 


Full ‘bre HANad, #uoe, plur. HABIe, BBA, 
Th, Taa, TOe, plur. The, THA. 

8%, Ba, 80, plur. BH. 

Tb, TA, TO, plur. TH. 


b. in the past, Bogs 


These participles do not take the suffix ca. 


56. Apocopated passive participles, with the auxiliaries 
Guith, ObiBdtb, form the moods and tenses of the passive 
voice. 


57. Besides the participles, there are aleo gerunds (abe- 
npusactie) or verbal adverbs (napbuin oTaarosbubia) formed 
from verbs. They are both active and passive. 


(1) The active gerund has neither number nor gender, 
but has inflexions for the present and past tenses, as: 


Present, A, an, Yn: 41064, ‘in loving ;? satéa, ‘ while reading.’ 
Past, 3b, wi; 106088, ‘after having loved ;’ yaTasug, ‘after having read, 
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(2) The passive gerund is formed by adding 6yavan, 6n1Bp 
(6.1Bm1H), the present and past gerunds of the auxiliary 6p1t8, 
to the apocopated participle, and has both gender and 
number, as: Oyavan or ObiBb Ndcaant, fem. ndcrana, neut. 
nécaauo; pl. ndécsanbl, ‘being or having been sent.’ 


58. Verbs are cither personal or impersonal. 


(1) Personal are those which have all the persons and 
genders. 

(2) Impersonal are those used in the third person only 
without a pronoun or agent expressed, and take in the past 
tense the neuter gender only. Lesson 49. 


59. According to their conjugation, verbs are either 
regular (npéBH4bHble) or irregular (nenpaBHAbuble). 


(1) Allregular verbs are divided into two conjugations, 
according to the inflexions of the indicative present. 

a. Of the first are those whose second person sing. ends 
in emb, and the third person plur. in 10Tb or yTb, as: 4B- 
Taemb, ‘thou readest ;’ yuTatrs, ‘ they read.’ 

b. Of the second are those whose second person sing. 
ends in ab, and the third person plur. in ars or arb, as: 
ropophms, ‘ thou speakest ;’ rosopits, ‘they speak.’ 

(2) Regular verbs are also divided into ten classes in 
respect of the termination of the infinitive and first person 
of the indicative present, of which the first eight belong 
to the first, and the last two to the second conjugation. 
Lessons 32 to 39, 
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60. CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY 


VERBS. 


I. Inrinitive Moon. 


Bets, ‘ to be.’ | Bipats, ‘to be usually.’ { Crate, ‘to become.’ 


Siang. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


II. Inpicativz Moop, 


Ecwp, I am. 
Eci. ete. 


Ecvul 
Ecté 
Cyt 


A Ona3, 4, 6, I 
was, 

TH 6414, 4, 6, ete. 

Ost 6nab, On4 
6144, 086 651410 

Mw 6618 

Bu 6118 

Oni, ont Ofusn 


Byay, I shall or 
will be. 

ByAewlb, etc. 

By AeTb 

ByAemb 

By Azete 

BY AyTb 


a. Present 


OnrBai0, I am usually. 
OnRAeHIb, Etc. 


6uBAeTS ; 
as Wanting. 
ObiBaeN>d 
OLIB..eTe 
OulBauloTh 
6. Past. 
A Onthdst, a, 0 A CTAarb, a, 0 
TH ObB&IB, a, 0 ThI CTalb, a, 0 
OHD OprBarb, ona OniBAta, | OND CTAID, OH CTiLta, On 
OHO GplBiAIO0 C1AAC 
MbI ObIBAIH Mbl CTA40 
BL! ObIBAAD ; BbI CT4lH 
Guu, ous OnBésn onw cTauu. 
o. Future. 
cTany 
cTanemb 
Wanting. cTaéuerh 
CTAHeNB 
cTaneTe 
CTASVTB. 
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III. SussuNctive. 


Sing. Al Obs O11, 66114 , A OviBitt Ob, 4a ON, 10 | A CTath OW, CTara Gu, 
Gul, 661.16 Gar, 6ul, CTaIn Ob, 
Tol Galt Out, Obs | TH OoLBAID OM, 4a OI. 40 | TH CTAID Ob, 4a Obi, 10 
Onl, Oblad Out 6ul Obl 
Ont Gps 6b, O84 | OHD ObIBsIb GH, OA OEI- | OND CTAId Ou, OBA CTala 
6blas On, 086] Baia Ob, O8G CuBAI0 | Obl, OHO CTAI0 OER 
6n16 Onl Ou 
Plur. Mot Obtia 68 MbI OLIBAIH OBI MBI CTAIB Of 
Bu Ob Oni BEI ObB44H ObI BHI CT4u8 Onl 
Oxu,0n% Oba On. | ond, 08D ObBsin OB. onl, 08S CTA Osa. 
IV. Imperative. 
2nd pers. GyAb, | Guat, pl. OrBdlite crags, pl. crassre 
pl. 6yabte, be. 
Srd pers, nycts | nycts 6uiakers, pl. nycrs | nycTs cTéserb, pl. nycrs 
6yaets, plur.|  Oipdors. cranyTs. 
HyCcTh OYAyTs, 
let him, them 
be. 
V. Active PARTICIPLE. 
a. Present, 
Sing. Cymift, maa, mee, | 6redwomlit, maa, mee 
which is, 
Plur. Cymie, mia OurBaimic, mia. Wanting. 
(Future, 6yAy- 
mid, maa, wee). 
b. Past. 
Sing. Bésmift,  oraa, | Oweasmik, maa, mee, crasmif, mag, mee, 
mee,which was. 
Plur. Busuie, mia. OuBasmiie, mis. cTagmie, mis. 
VI. Gerunp. 
@ ~ Present. 
Byayia, while 1 6tp4a or 6sBi07H, ; 
being. | Wanting. 
b. Past. 


Burst or Oem, 
having been. 


* OBIBABD OF OL1B..BIGH. 


| CTAaBd Or CTABUIN. 
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61. CONJUGATION OF ACTIVE VERBS. 


I. Invinitive Moop. 


Imperfect Asp. First Cony. Perfect Asp. Second Conjug. 
P$mdtp, ‘to decide.’ §$Pbumits, ‘ to decide thoroughly.’ 


II. Inpicative Moon. 


a Present. 
Sing. Pmin, I decide. 
Ptwaews 
Pboaerh , 
Plur. Pbudext Wanting. 
Ptmdete 
Ptuawrs. 
b. Past. 
Siang. A ptmds, 4a, 40, I was de~ a pbuusb, 4a, 40, I have decided 
ciding 
Th pbuiass, 4a, 40, ete. TH pbwi.tb, 1a, 40, ete. 
Ont pbuéit, 004 pbudasa, 006 Oud pbuiss, 004 pbuisa, 006 pB- 
pbmas0 mH10 
Plur. Mu pbmian MBI ptuiig 
Bu pbmaia BHI pba 
Ond, on pbmiug. ond, ond pbmuag. 
6. Future. 


By Aeqib or will | péusuts, ete. 


Sing. BYAY I shall pany, I will decide 
pborats, 
By AT decide, | pbuits 


Plur. By aewd etc. phmuus 
By Aeto ptm». pBuite 
ByAyt> pbuars. 
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III. Sussunctive Moop. 
Sing. A pbmds> 6m, 4a Onl, 10 6n1, | a pbuMs> On, 2a 6H, 40 6H, I should 


I should or would decide have decided 
Tal pbwmasb 6H, 3a 6, 40 Obl TH PBIHAD Obl, 2a Obt, 10 CWI 
Ont pbmasb On, ona phmdsa O8D PBIILAD Ob, O84 pbunilia 6H, 086 
Gu, 086 pbmds0 Ont pbmas0 6 
Plur. Mu pbwase 6m MBI PBUTHIA Ob 
Bar pbmasn Ob BH pbUvAH Ob 
Ons, ond pbadam 61. ont, ont pburian On. 


IV. IsvprerativE Moop. 


Qnd pers. Pémal, plur. pbudiite, ptm, pl. psonite 
decide 

3rd pers. Uycts pbmaers, let him HycTs pbuars, pl. aycTb psuwars. 
decide, pl. aycTb pt- 
INAwore. 


V. ACTIVE PARTICIPLE. 





a. Present. 
Sing. Pburaomil, maa, mee, he who 
decides Wanting. 
Plur. Ptwaouie, phuaomia. 
b. Past. 
Sing. Pémdemil, maa, mee, he who | ptmismif, waa, mee, he who has 


decided 
ptuipmie, mia. 


decided 
Plur. Ptmdsuile, aia. 


VI. Passive PartIciPLe. 
a. Present. 
Sing. Ptméems, ua, uo, which is decided ; plur. pSmAenn. 
b. Past. 
Sing. Ptuéap, #4, 86, which was decided ; glur. ptmcaw. 
VII. Gervunp. 
a. Present. 
Ptwia, in deciding i Wanting. 
6. Past. 
Pbuier, sun, having decided. | pbuwiiss, suo, having decided. 
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62. CONJUGATION OF NEUTER VERBS OF 
ACTIVE FORM. 


I. Infinitive Moop. 


Second Conjugation. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Inchoative Aspect. 
A pomats, ‘ to tremble.’ Jagpouath, ‘to begin to tremble.’ 


Il. InpicativE Moop. 


a. Present. 
Sing. Apomy, I am trembling 
Apoxuu, ete. 
Apomirs Wanting. 
Plur. Apomiy> 
Apomute 
Apomars. 
& Past. 
Sing.  apom&rb, Ja, 40, I was A SaApOmMA4b, 4a, 20 
trembling . 
TH ApOmas, 4a, 10, ete. TH 3a;pOmAis, 1a, 40 
Ond ApOmast, O84 ApOMasa, OHS saipomaid, ond saspomésa, On 
086 Apomét0 8a APOmAasO 
Plur. Mu, Bil, on4, Apooméan. MbI, BL, OHM, SA4DOMAIM. 
o. Future. 


By aemib tremble | saqpom uns 


Sing. Bay I shall! saapomy 
toxin, 
Byaers XN sete. | 3alPORATS 


Plur. BYyseut 3aAPOKAMB 
By ere ApoOm&Tb. BaApORATO 
BYAYTb | gaApomare. 


III. Scusyunctive Moon. 


Sing. 4 apomasp Ou, I should 
tremble 
Plur. Mit apomdiu 611, ete. 


A 8agpomasd On, ete. 





MBI 3ai{pORGlH OW, ete. 
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IV. Inperative Moon. 


2nd pers. Apom#, plur. apomiite. 
Srd. pers. Dycrs apoaurs, plur. nycTs 
Apomars. 


saapoma, plur. sagpomute. 
DYCTb 3aApouuTB, plur, DYCTS 3a,1po- 
mars. 





V. AcTIVE PaRTICIPLE. 


a. Present. 
Sing. ApomélngB, maa, olec. ‘ 
Plur. Apom4uile, mia. | Wanting 
b. Past. 
Sing. Apom4smifi, smaa, puree. saipomasmrifi, BuIaa, BIICe. 
Plur. ApomAsmie, sua. Baspomasmie, BOA. 
VI. Passtve PaRrricipLe. 
Wanting. 
VII. Grrunp. 
a. Present. 
Apomé. | Wanting. 
6 Past. 
Apomas. or ApOmAsMA. | sagpom’ss or sagpomaBlia. 


63. CONJUGATION OF VERBS OF ITERATIVE 
ASPECT AND OF PERFECT OF UNITY. 


I. IyrinitivE Moon. 


Iterative Aspect. Asp. Perfect of Unity. 
Ruabipats, ‘to throw repeatedly.’ Ranyrts, ‘to throw once.’ 


Il. Inpicative Moon. 


a. Present. 


Wanting. l Wanting. 
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6. Past. 
Sing. Al iisuear, Ja, 40. | a RMRYA, 4a, 40. 
Tb KRHABIBAI, Ja, 10 Th KMAYIb, 1a, 40 
Ons KHAbIBAID, ONS RHAWBALAa, | OND KiuHYIb, OHS RUDYIA, ONS RUBY 
006 KHALIBAIO 40 
Pilar. Mu, by, of Ex ALBalE. Mbl, BLI, OHM KEOYAR- 
o Future. 
Sing. rKhoy 
Ki AeUIb 
‘ KaneTS 
Wasting. Plur. xineus 
Kuneto 
RMOYTS. 


III. SusyunctivE Moon. 


Sing. fl xdéqnpast On, etc, A RUBYAD On, ete. 
Plur. Mui cijgpipain On, etc. | Mil KuHYIB Ob, ete. 


IV. Inverative Moop. 
2nd pers. Rng, plur. RsEBTe. 


Wanting. Srd pers, wycTs Kage, plur. 
NYCTb KUAYTB. 


Vs Active ParticiPce. 
a. Present. 
| Wanting, 


b. Past. 
Rugysmlh, waa, mee. 
Kenysmle, mia. 


Wanting. 


Sing. Raatrasmifi, maa, mee. 
Plur. Kégusasaile, mia. 


VI. PasstvE ParricipPye. 


a. Present. 
Wanting. | | Wanting. 
6. Past. 
Sing. Kiuiauinat, 82, 80. RuNYTS, Ta, TO. 
| BMIYTBL. 


KiiAblpabhl. 
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VII. Gerunp. 
a. Present. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 


b Pas. 


RKaAbBaBb oF KUALIBABINA. 


| sHHyB> or RMByBIIA. 


64. CONJUGATION OF REFLECTIVE, RECI- 
PROCAL AND COMMON VERBS. 


J. InrinitivE Moop. 


First Conjugation. 


Second Conjugation. 


Kuadtca, ‘ to throw one’s self.’ Becesntsca, ‘ to enjoy one’s 
J 


self.’ 
II. InpicativE Moop. 
a. Present. 

Sing. Ruxisocb neceses 
Ra aaemscs pecesHIMbCe 
Kaaaerca BecelNTCa 

Plur. Kagéenca BeceluNCA 
Raaierecb BecesHTECh 
Ku antes. BeCeAATCA. 

b. Past. 


Sing. Al KHAGICA, 1aCb, 10Cb 
ThI KMAGACA, 4aCb, J0Cb 
Onb KHAaICA, O84 RHAAIACS, 


4 BECEIMICK, JAC, J0CS 
Th BECCIBICA, JACb, JOCb 
OH} Beceilacn, OHS Becelmiacs, 006 


OHO KB ASIOCh BeCeAMIOCS 
Plur. Mit KaAaanch MBI BCCCAMANCE 
BH RBASINCE BLY BeCeAMJHCh 
Oud, ond REASIACE. ont, on BeceauiHcs. 
co. Future. 
Sing. ByAay O¥Ay 
By Aetlb t KHAATECA. Oy AcIIB f BecesuTsca. 
By AeTb OY AeTD 


Plur. BYAeud 
By jete t KBAQTBCA. 
ByAYTb 


Oy AeMB 
Oyaete f pecesuTEca. 
OY AYTS 
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III, Scssunctive Moon. 


Sing. Al RmAasca Ob, Jach Obl, 40Cb 4 BECCAMICA OB, JAC OB, 40Cb LI 
6h 
Thi KHAGICA ON, 2Cb Ob, JOC OBI TH BECCIMACH OH, JaCb OW, JOCb ObI 
Ont KBAGICA Ob, OHS KBALIACL OND BecesMaca Ob, OHA BeceAMsACh OL, 


Onl, O86 KHAAZ0CD Ob! OHO BecesHJOCh Ob 
Pler. Mbt kaAAIHCb Ob, BE RA AAECE MHI BECCAMIBCb Obl, BAI BECCAMJECH On) 
Onl, On OS KHAGINCE OBI. ons, ons BeceaaMch OI. 


IV. Imperative Moop. 


Becescb, plur. pecesTecb. 
HycTb peceautbca, plur, DycTb Bece- 
aATca. 


2nd pers. Kugalica, plur. ragditecs. 
3rd pers. Wycth Rudaetca, plur. 
HYCTh KHAAaWTCA. 





V. AcTIVE PaRTICIPrE, 


a. Present. 
Sing. Kaxhwmifica, maaca, meeca. pecesAnjifica, maaca, meeca. 
Plur. Kuag&wmieca, miaca. Becezduqieca, WIIAaca. 

b. Past. 
Sing. Kugasuilfica, pmaaca, Burceca. BecesHBiii fica, BINAACA, BiNeecA. 
Plur. Kuagasmieca, putiaca. pecesmBuieca, Butiaca. 


VI. Passtve PARtTIcIPLe. 


Wanting. | Wanting. 
VII. Gervunp. 
a, Present. 
KaAaach or RBAAIEC. | Becesacs. 
b. Past. 


Ka Jasurncb. | BeccsaBmacs. 
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65. CONJUGATION OF PASSIVE VERBS. 


Participle Passive Pres. hajaeu, ‘ which is thrown.’ 
Past, hijant, ‘ which was thrown.’ 


9 33 


I. INFINITIVE. 
‘To be thrown.’ 


Mase. & N. Beits rajaeny, ML. & N. Ovitp ghyany. 


Fem. Beith kngdexo# Fem.  O6bitb kuganoill. 
Plur. Baith kugéembiut: Plur. Obits KaAABbIMS 
UI. Inpicative. 
a. Present. 
Sing. 8 (ccwb) RBxdems, a, 0 a (€CMb) EHAa0S, a, 0 


Tw (ecH) RaAdeMD, a, 0 
Out (ecTb) KBAaeut, 08 (ecTB) 
KHAaema, OHO (eCTL) KHAUe- 


MO 
Plur, Mer (ecmst) 
Bu ( ecte) KHAneMw. 
Ont, out (cyt) 
b. 


Sing fl Guat, &, 6 EmAhews, a, 0 
Thi 6b1ub, 4, 6 KH JaeMs, a, 0 
Our 6wab Ki jae, ofA 6144 
KaAdeMa, OHS ObLIG RHAdeMO 


Th (ecH) KHjant, a, 0 
OHD (ecTb) KHjaH, OWA (ecTS) RH- 
Aasa, 086 (ectb) Ka jaHO. 


MBI (€CMBI) 
BHI (ecTe) 


Ru jaub. 
ond, on6 (cyTs) 


Past. 


a OblIb, A, 6 KHAant, a, 0 

Thi ObLIb, 4, 6 KHJant, a, 0 

OBD OLUb EMAARD, OWS Onsd KeZawa, 
on Ob1a6 KHAaHO 


Plur. Mot 64118 MH Ob 
But 6b {aasions, BI 66148 Raj j{agul. 
Oud, out Otu8 ond Obun 
c Future. 
Sing. 4 6Yay A OY AY 
Tu 6y AenIb J TH Oy Ae P 
Ons, ond, ond ( BEMEMb 4 0 | ons ond, ond ( BHAAGD, & O 
Oy AcTS Oy AcTS 
Plur. Mat 6¥icems MBI OV ACND 
Bui Oy Acte f KNAaeMbl. MBI OY AcTe Ru Aan. 
Oud, ont O¥ayTs oul, ous O¥ayts 
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III. Sussuncrive. 


Sing. 4 Obirb Obl RHA&eNS 4 OblIt Obl RHAAAS 

ff 60144 Obl KEAAeMA A 6u1a8 Ob KUgana 

fl 61126 Obl KHAaeMO, etc. a 6n16 61 KHAanO, ete. 
Plur. Mbt Oba Ob KHAdeMBI, etc. ML O6LIH Ob RuAanhl, ete. 


IV. IMPERATIVE. 


2nd pers. ByAb KuAdent, ema, ex0 6yAb KHAAaHS, a, 0 
plur. OfAbTe KBAGCNMBI plur. OYabte RMAAanBE 
3rd pers. Ilycth Oyaerh KHAaENT, HYCTS O¥AeTS KU AAND, a 0 
KHA4eMa, 0 
plur. ycth OYAyTb EE plur. 1YCTb O¥AYTb RAAaBE 
AAeunI. 


V. Parricipies, 


Wanting. 
VI. Gerunp. 

a. Present. 
Sing. BYayta RBAGeM, @, 0 Of ayH Ru Aan, a, 0 
Plur. BYAyia REASCMEI. OYAYIB Rujauhl. 

b. Past. 
Sing. Bbips or Otismma ReAaeMD, AO | OBS or CiBmIE RHAaHS, 8, O 
Plur. Busd or O61BWH RMJaeME. ObI8D or OLIBIUH KU AaHBI. 


66. Compound prepositional are conjugated in the same 
way as the simple verbs (Lessons 56, 57, 58). 


67. Irregular verbs are those which deviate from the 
rules of conjugation. They are divided into those of mixed 
conjugation and those of mixed class (Lesson 59), 
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68. Active and neuter derivative verbs are formed from 
substantives and adjectives by changing the termination of 
the primitive into utb, Tb, aTb, aTb, or OBaTb, etc. 


Coiuth, to salt, from cob, salt, 
Iyutts, to make a noise, ,, WY, noise. 
S3amumat, to defend, 5)  Salluta, defence, 
Mépats, to measure, 99 wpa, measure. 


ToprosaTs, to trade in, »  TOprs, trade. 
Kpacuéts, to blush, »  kpacowil, red. 
Bhs, to whitewash, » Obi, white, 
Pagosatb, to please, »  paJt, glad. 


69. Compound verbs may be formed by coupling a sub- 


stantive, adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb or a proposition 
with a verb, ete. 


Ilytemécteosatb, to travel, from nyTb, road, mécrsosats, to march, 

3i0AbHcTBOBaTB, to do evil, y 8408, wicked, atblicrogats, to act. 

Eanqoodpcetsosatb, to combat singly, ,, eAtas, one, Gopdrsca, to wrestle. 

AiGouLitcTBoBaTb, to be curious, » 4b6aTs, to love, uutats, to 
inquire. 

Pap3Hopsiars, to contradict one’s self, ,, pasno, differently, ptab, to speak. 

Hporasoablictsopats, to counteract, » Up6THst, against, ahicronats, to 
act. 

Haxojuitb, to find, 9 Ha, upon, xo4gutTs, to walk. 





THE ADVERB.—(Hapbuie.) 


¥0. Adverbs, according to their meaning, are divided into: 
(1) Adverbs of guaity (Kasecrsesusia). 


a. Manner, as: takb, ‘thus,’ ‘80 ;’ mage, ‘otherwise ;? xopomdé 
owell ? napdéaHo, ‘intentionally ;’? #a yrayxb, ‘at random.’ 
To this clase belong all adverbs derived from adjectives, 
b. Measure of time and space, as: crdpo, ‘quickly ;” duro, * long 
time ;’ sicro, ‘often ;’ GittsKo, ‘near ;’ garéRo, ‘far.’ 
To these may be added the verunds or verbal adverbs. 
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(2) Adverbs of quantity (RoataectBenusia). 


a. Measure, as: maéro, ‘much ;’ m4uo, a little.’ 

6. Number and order, as: ognAmaul, once ;? ABdmaBl, ‘twice ;’ nATEID, 
‘fivefold ;’ aecatbs, ‘tenfold ;’ so uépsiixt, ‘firstly ;? Bo BropLixs, ‘secondly ;’ 
Ha Konéyg?, ‘ lastly.’ 


(3) Adverbs of time (Bpémena). 


a. Point of time, as: renéps, ‘now ;? suepa, ‘ yesterday ;’ s4stpa, ‘ to- 
morrow ;’ cer6jga, ‘to-day ;’ yaé, ‘already,’ upémge, ‘ before 3? ndécat, 
* after.’ 

6. Duration and repetition, as: pcerdd, ‘always ;’ anxorg4, ‘ never ;° 
pésno, ‘seldom ;’ ondrs, ‘again;’ saorg’, ‘ sometimes ;’ cHdésa, ‘anew ;’ B0- 
oomé, ‘ generally.’ 


(4) Adverbs of place (Micra). 


a. Rest,as: TaMB, ‘there ;’ sgbcb, ‘here ;’ A6ma, ‘at home; rgt-ro, 
‘somewhere ;’ HATA, ‘ nowhere. , 


b. Motion, as: orcwoaa, ‘hence; orrfaa, ‘thence;’ cafgn, ‘from 
behind ;’ cwaa, ‘ hither ;’ rygé, ‘ thither Aom6l, “homewards ;’ suepés, 
‘oeenrds 


(5) Adverbs of interrogation (Boupocitesbusia), 
Péas6? neyméun? yméun? 


(6) Adverbs of mood (I6giauuocra). 
a. Affirmation, as: uctano, ‘truly,’ Bb céuoms abut, ‘in fact; sbit- 
crBuirezbHO, ‘ really ;’ 4a, ‘ yes,’ 
b. Negation, as: He, 88, HBTs, ‘ not.’ 
¢. Probability or doubt, as: asécs, ‘ perchance ;? wémetb OBITS, ‘per- 
hape ;’ e484 4H, ‘scarcely ;’ mémers ctatsca, ‘ may be.’ 


(7) Adverbs of measure (Mbppt). 


Ist. Strengthening the affirmation. 


a. Used with the positive degree, as: BecbMa, Guenb, ‘very ;’ orwén- 
BO, excellently; ;’ CAMUIRON’, ‘too ;? KpAime, ‘extremely ; gapoadto, ‘on 
purpose ;’ AoBésbH0, ‘ sufficiently ;’ and the prefix mpe, as: mpemndro, * very 
much.’ 
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b. With the comparative, as: rop4sqo, ‘ far, much ;” wecpaBAénHo, Be- 
Bupiiméps. ‘incomparably ;’ Bande, ‘ doubly.’ 

c. With the superlative ; the prefix sam, as: sandéubmia, ‘ the largest; 
pansy amif, ‘the best.’ 


Qnd. Strengthening the negation, as: 


n6sce, ‘at all ;? conchms, ‘entirely ;’ mam4so, ‘not in the least ;’ sECKOI- 
KO, HHYYTB, ‘ not at all.’ 


8rd. Modifying the affirmation or negation, as : 


eans, aytTb, ‘ hardly,’ ‘scarcely ;’ sfcxosbKo, ‘ somewhat ;’ nemaéro, ‘ a little 7 
oraicta, ‘partly ;? moat, ‘ almost.’ 


71. Many substantives and adjectives are used ad- 

verbially, as: 

(1) Substantives in the instrumental and other cases, as: pepxdmt, 
‘on horseback ;’ aapoms, ‘ gratis,’ ‘although ;’ m4roms, ‘ at a walking pace ? 
na noR43t, ‘for show ;? B+ Topondxt, ‘in haste ;’ moréano, ‘yearly ;’ nowt- 
cayno, ‘monthly ;? modaepeano, ‘alternately.’ 

(2) <Apocopated qualifying adjectives in the neuter singular, as: xo- 
pomd, ‘well; 4ypuo, ‘badly.’ 

(3) Possessive and relative adjectives in the dative, with the prefix 
10, as: 00 abruemy, ‘summer like ;’ 10 s8bpanony, ‘like beasts.’ 


Those ending in crif, iA, take the termination CkH, BH, as: mop¥ccrn, 
‘in Russian ;’ noapymeces, ‘in a friendly manner ;’ mopui6ss, ‘like a fish. 


72. The pronouns cr6i1bKo, MHOrO, M&O, nbckoabRo and 
ck61bKo become adverbs when referring to a verb or an ad- 
jective, as: MBOro Tpyantbca, ‘to work much ;’ écKOAbEO 
podoks, ‘ somewhat timid.’ 


73. Adverbs formed from verbs end in Ma or Ma, eM, as: 
AOKAL AUBMA ABETS, ‘it is a pouring rain ;’ MHBbEMt, ‘alive.’ 
This last form is seldom used. | 
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74, Adverbs formed from apocopated qualifying adjectives 
have : 
(1) Degrees of Comparison, as: 


Positive :—mu6ro, ‘much ;’ xopdmo, ‘ well.’ 
Comparative :—6éute, ‘more ? syaie, ¢ better.’ 
Superlative :—6é6be pcer6, most ;’ 1y¥ame seer6, * best.’ 


To the comparative of adverbs the prefix no may be 
added, as, no6d.be, ‘a little more.’ 

The superlative in adverbs may be formed asin adjectives 
by adding the prefix nam to the comparative, as, nandé.te, 
‘ most.’ 

(2) Augmentatives and Diminutives, as; 
a. Augmentative, 6%1éx0nsK0, ‘thoroughly white ;’ nperpdura, ‘very 


loud.’ 
6. Diminutive, 6610B4T0, ‘ whitish ;’ newaémEo, ‘ rather a little. (Lesson 


37-) 


THE PREPOSITION.— I pegaért.) 


73. Prepositions are used in two ways: 
(1) Separately, to indicate the relation in which objects 
stand to each other, as, na croab, ‘on the table.’ 
(2) Conjointly with nouns, adjectives and verbs, i.e. 
as, prefixes: HaiiTH, ‘ to find.’ 


74. The following is a complete list of primitive pre- 
positions, classed according to their use, as: 
(1) Used both conjointly and separately. 


Beat, without. : Ort (070), from. 

Bt, (BO), in, into, Ho, after, according. 

Ao, until, before. Hloab (0040), under. 

3a, behind, for. peas (peso), before, in. 
Hat (30), out of, from. epejb (nepego), front of. 
Ha, on, upon. Ipu, in the time of, near. 
Haab (Hago), over, above. Ct (co), with, from. 


O (063, 060), about, against. JY, at, near. 
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(2) Used separately only: 


Kb (Ko), ‘towards, to,’ and the prepositional adverbs 4ia, ‘for ;? xpéuf, 
‘besides ;? 43% 3a, ‘ from behind ;’ #33 0041, ‘ from under.’ 


(3) Used as prefixes only : 
B3 (803, BO30), ‘up ;’ BB, ‘out ;’ Hab (8830), ‘down ;’ Da, mepe, mp2, 
npe, pas, (paz0), poss, cy. 


75, As prepositions, are also used— 


a. The following adverbs, 61n3t, ‘near; Baoab, ‘along; swécto, 
‘instead ;’ BHYTpH, BBYTDb, ‘in, inwards ;’ Bab, ‘out of ;’ Bésrb, ‘beside, 
pear ;’ BOupeRH, ‘ contrary to;’ mMemay, (Mext, DpoméxS), ‘ between ;” mHxo, 
‘hy 3? sacynpoTuBt, ‘opposite;’ 6010, ‘about ;’ oxpectb, ‘around ;’ 10 
Bepxb, ‘over ;’ n641%, ‘near ;’ nosagk, © behind;’ udcat, ‘after;’ cpesi 
novpead, ‘amidst ;’ upéxge, ‘ before ;? npdérass (mpoTmsy), ‘ against ; pais, 
‘for the sake of ;’ cBepxt, ‘besides ;’ caé4m, ‘from behind ;’ cxsoas, 
‘through.’ 

b. The following adverbs formed from adjectives : oraochreseo, ‘with 
regard to;’ KacétTeabao, ‘concerning ;’ coo6épdé3H0, ‘in conformity with ;’ 
COOTBSTCTBEHEO, corresponding to ;’ copasépuxo, ‘ in proportion to.’ 

c. Some gerunds, as: uckawvia, ‘except ;’? He cuoTpd Ba, ‘ notwith- 
standing.’ 

d. Substantives in different cases, as: mocpéactsom, ‘ by means of ; 
no Mbp, ‘in proportion to.’ | 





THE CONJUNCTION.—(Cowss).  - 


76. Conjunctions are for the most part derivatives, and 
are used to connect words and different parts of a sentence. 
According to their signification they are divided into: 

(1) Copulaticve (coeanniitespnie), as: H, ‘and;’ ga, ‘and, but, let? 
me (3K) § but, then ;? Taxme, ‘also ;’ emé, ‘yet ;? adme, ‘even ;’ To, ‘that:’ 
oTyacTH, YAcTbiIO, ‘ partly.’ 

(2) Distributice (pasgbatiteabane), #10, 460, ‘or ;? BH, ‘nor.’ 

(3) Interrogatire (Bompoctitesbubie), an, HAN. 

(4) Relatite (uabacnutessnuie), ato, ‘that; 6yaro, Amotu, ‘as if;’ 
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woxb, Ze and aécrats, ‘ quoth ;’ to, $ro, Bb4b, used after nouns, pronouns and 
adverbs. 


(5) Comparative (cpaBnitesbabte), C4OBHO, OYATO On, ‘as, as if;’ néme- 
48, I5M%, ‘than ;’ kak, ‘as.’ 

(6) Conditional (ycaésuwe), émern, écan, 6Y¥4e, ‘if ;’? Korad, ‘ when, if.’ 

(7) Desideratice (mesdteabanie), Aa6H, 4T66n, ‘in order that ;’ exer62, 
ec.1H6h, £ would it were ;’ Aa, ‘may, let.’ 


(8) Concessive (yctynuTesbabe), xoTa, ‘although ;’ nyctb, nycral, ¢ let ;’ 
npasja, ‘true ;’ nomasyit, ‘if you like.’ 


(9) Adversative (npoTHBHTeIbOHe), a, Re, 4a, HO, ‘ but ;? o4ndKo, ‘ how- 
ever ;’ ¢cin me, ‘if then ;’ tagd, ‘for all that.’ 


(10) Causative (BHHOCA6BHbIe), TaK., ‘thus ;? TO,‘then;? # Takt, ‘ and 
so :’ mocewy, ‘hence ? nosemy a, ‘wherefore ;’ cabjoBaTesbHO, CTA40 OBITS, 
‘consequently ;’ notomy, ‘ therefore.’ 

77. Of the above, the following when repeated become 
correlatives : 
H, #10, HA, TO, OTISCTH, ACTED, HHOrAG, FAs. 


78. The other correlatives are: 


Kakb—Tak> H, ‘as—as;’ He TOABKO—HO B, ‘not only—but ;’ toras—rorad, 
*then—when ;’? Tamt—rab, ‘there—where ;’ orty4a- otK¥aa, ‘thence— 
whence ;? 75u3—Tbyt, ‘the (more)—the (more) ;’ ck61bKO—cTO1bKO, ‘as 


—as.’ 
79. There are also many other simple and compound 
conjunctions, as also conjunctional phrases formed from 


other parts of speech. The following may be taken as 
examples : 


To ectb, ‘ that is;? a uiwenno, ‘namely? opatémt, ‘ besides ;’ 1016600 Rag, 
‘as ;? Hakonént, ‘ at last ;’ Kakb HB, “however ;’ ckoib HH, ‘however much ;’ 
paBHombpao, ‘equally ;’ kax-TO, ‘such as;’ ete. 


THE INTERJECTION.—(Mexysomérie.) 
80. The principal interjections in Russian are the follow- 
ing, denoting : 
Surprise: a! axt! ‘ah!’ 6a! ‘oh! off am? ‘is it? 
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Encouragement : c243n0 ! ‘glorious!’ ypa! hurrah !’ acuoséts! ‘well done ? 
Assurance: ei! upaso! ‘ indeed !’ upon my word !’ 

A firmation: 4a! ‘yes!’ BouéyH0! ‘ of course !’ 

Refusal: wtrh! ‘no? 

Repulsion: upow! ‘off! yor6h! ‘away drH0! ‘cease |’ 
Call: off! refi! * holla !’ 

Response: a! ach! ‘what!’ 

Ofer: wa! plur. na-te! ‘ take it!’ 

Indication: ce! ‘behold |’ sors! ‘there!’ poss! ‘out!’ 
Prohibition: cth! top! ‘hush !? moavdth! ‘silence!’ 

Threat: yx6! ‘beware!’ go6pé! ‘never mind !’ 

Arersion: ey! ‘faugh !’ 

Indignation: they! ‘ fie! 

Grief: axb! oxt! Sah! oh! répe! 6b44! ‘woe!’ yadi! ‘alas!’ 
Compulsion: ay! plur. ay-te! ‘come!’ say-ae! ‘now then !’ 


81. Besides the above, expressive of emotion, there are 
also others imitating different sounds, as, 6vxb! mans! 
Gaub! xsonb! ete. From these may be formed verbs, as, 
OYXHyTb, UIMAKBYTA, OANHYTE, XAGDBYTE, ete. 





II. SYNTAX.—(Ciosocovanéme.) 


1. Concorp.—(Coraacosanie.) 

82. The predicate, if an adjective or a finite verb, agrees 

with the subject in person, gender, number and case. 
On& yatTdsa, She was reading. 
Ona A06pa, She is kind. 

88. When, however, the predicate is a noun, it may differ 
from the subject in gender and number, agreeing in case 
only. The copula when expressed agrees in number with 
the subject. 

Pawsane 6648 Hapés> BoHncTBeHHWA, The Romans were a warlike people. 
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84. Determinative words, either adjectives or pronouns, 
agree in gender, number and case with the word they 


qualify. 
Mod xop6maa Kaira. My good book. 


85. But when the determinative word is a substantive, it 
agrees In case and may differ in number and gender. 


ropog Mocks4 o6mupens. The city of Muscow is large. 


86. When the subject is followed by an attribute, the 
predicate, whether an adjective or a verb, agrees with the 
former and not with the latter in gender and number. 


Ptr& Aynah cys0x6jua. The river Danube is navigable. 
Pteé Ayoalt samép3ia. The river Danube is frozen over. 


87. The numerals gga, TpH, YeTbIpe, No!TOpa, NOATpeTbi, 
etc., and the pronoun 66a, agree with their noun in number 
and case, except in the nom. and acc., when the noun takes 
the termination of the genit. sing. 


Aza ctos4, two tables ; gen. ABYXxt cT0.16B8, ete. 
Oa upidteaa, both friends ; gen. o6ouxd upiar¢selt, ete. 


88. Other numerals, from five up to eighty, as also aBée, 
Tpoc, ITBepo, etc., agree in all cases except the nom. and 
acc., which require the noun in the genit. plur. 


Ilatb cto16e, five tables; dat. nara cTorAut, ete. 
BécembAecaTs ropoadst, eighty towns; dat. BOCb’n,JecaTH ropogant, etc 


89. In compound sentences having two or more subjects 
snd predicates, the rules of concord depend chiefly on the 
conjunctions uniting the subjects, as also on whether or not 
the latter are of the same gender and number (Lesson 382, 
Obs. 3 to 7.) 

NN 
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90. With regard to compound numerals, the noun agrecs 


witb the last. 
AbaAuath OAHBD CTOAD, Twenty-one tables. 


Hatbaecdth Aba eTosa, Fifty-two tables. 

91. The relative pronoun rorépbiit, KOH, KTO, ITO, agreeing 
In gender and number with the noun or pronoun in the 
principal clause, take the case governed by the verb or noun 
in the subordinate clause. 

YesossKt, KoTGparo A 140621), The man whom I love. 


92, The gerund of the subordinate and the verb of the 
principal clause must express an action of the same agent. 
Ont ciaa pa6dtawrs, They work sitting. 


93. When an action indicated in the subordinate takes 
place at the same time as that of the principal clause, the 
gerund present is employed not only with verbs in the 
prescnt, as, 

Cusa uAMy, I write sitting. 
but also with verbs in the past and future tenses, as: 
CHAA NACAIS, I wrote sitting. 
Cua OY AY DHCATB, I will write sitting. 

94. When one action precedes another, then the pre- 
celing one is expressed by a gerund in the past tense, 
which likewise may agree not only with a verb in the 
past, as, 

Oxtemacs, OBD BLIMeSt, After dressing, he went out ; 
but also with verbs in the present and future tenses, as : 


Oxtemacs, # BLIXO®Y, After dressing I go out. 
Oabauucs, a BLilay, After dressing I will go out. 


2, GOvERNMENT.—(Vopassénie.) 
95, This part of Syntax will be found fully treated of in 
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the Practical Part. For direct government, see Lesson 60 ; 
and for government through prepositions, see Lessons 61, 
62 and 63. 


III. ORTHOGRAPH Y.—(Ipasonacdaie.) 


1. User or LEtTrers. 


96. The proper and accidental sounds of each letter were 
explained in the beginning of this work, and it will be re- 
membered that some letters have more than one sound, and, 
on the other hand, that there are some different ones which 
represent the same sound. Hence it follows that it is im- 
possible to write Russian correctly by the ear alone. In 
eases of doubt, the proper letter may be ascertained 
either by finding the radical form of the word, or by 
going through its inflexions; but since this process entails 
some trouble, and even then is not always successful, certain 
rules are here given, in alphabetical order, for the con- 
venience of reference. 

A occurs in the genit. sing. of adject. and pronouns end- 
ing in the nom. in bili, oii, as, adOparo, cBaTaro, 
KoTOparo. 

A is not written after hard vowels, except some foreign 
words, thus—Yénya, and not Ténya. 


B (as also B, M, 0, ©) when followed by 10 take 4, as, 
411001-10, 106-4-10, KYD-4-10, rpao-1-10. 


r.—After r, in inflexions, 4, e, br are changed into a, 0, 1, 
thus—crporaro, sérombkii, canoru, and not crporaro, 
Jérenbuiii, camorsl. 
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A.—The sound of 4 when given to the prefix or must 
never be written, as, oTabsats, OT3bI Bb. 


E.—In the inflexions of true Russian words, e is changed 
into 0 before r, K, X, a8, J€fOHbKiii, MAKOUbRIM, CY- 
XOHBKI. 


E is found in the apocopated termination of adjectives 
ending in iinblii, abmbIi, as, CHOROHBBIA, BOIbHBIA ; 
apocop. CHOKO-enb, BOI-e0'b. 

Ef final accented after m, 9, mw, 1 is changed into 0, as, 
4000, cBBKO, instead of anué, cabixé. 


it.—After this letter, 5: and 0 are changed into # and e. 
as, 40KN, 10iKe10, instead of 46abI, 16K010. 


3 is preserved in the prefixes 803, 003, pa3, 43 only 
before c, 0, M1, 8S, 83-cvulliTb, pa3-uapanatb, pa3- 
munatb; but before all other consonants it is changed 
into C, as, HC-4é3HVTB, pac-xaikuBaTb, pac-onaith. In 
the prefixes 6e3b and apexs, 3 is never changed into 
"ec, as, Gexcméptublii, upesubpapiii. 

8 is written before mt final of foreign words, as, ma- 
TCPhAAN3MD OapOapi3M. 


H is written : 

a. Before consonants and at the end of words: ai, 
WAIL. 

b. Before vowels only in the ffevions of the numer. 
NATb, Wectb, etc., 1n compound words, as, nata- 
yroibabli, cemnapmupabiil, ete. 

ec. In the inflexion of the second person pres. indicat. 
of verbs of second conjucation, as, cuorpérs, rono- 
putb, second pers. cMéTpnilb, roBopiuth. 
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I is written before vowels: Tian, aiuia. 

I must not be confounded with 51 or 0 in the termina- 
tion of the adjectives, numerals and pronouns: iii is 
written in the nom. sing. of adjective having the 
gen. in aro, and bli or off of those having the gen. 
in aro. 


R never precedes a, 10, b, except in foreign words, as, 
RIOMeHB, KAXTA. 


H is doubled : 

a. In words ending in Hakt, ub, nit, if these latter 
are formed from words ending in 4, as, DAbK- 
HAKb, DABA-HbIM, océH-Hiii, derived from nabut, 
OceHb. 

b. In passive particip. and qualif. adjectives ending in 
aH-HBIi, AH-UbIii, CH-DbIi, as, ReAAHHbIH, AepeBiil- 
HbIi, yOiiicTBeunbIii. 

H7 is prefixed to personal prohouns after prepositions, 

to distinguish them from the possessive, as: y Hero, 
‘he has;’ y eré 6para, ‘at his brother’s.’ 


O is written in the nom. of masculine adjectives and pro- 
nouns having an accented termination, as, 3010TO#, 
KakOil. 

Oro is written in the gen. sing. of the pron. Kakdil, TaKOil. 

C is doubled in nouns ending in ctso, criff, if formed from 
words ending in ©: Hckyc-cTBO, Pyc-cniii. 

T is doubled when ors is prefixed to a word beginning 
with T: oTror6, OTTAATB. 


Ij.—After no, bt is written instead of a, as, ObINAéHOKD, 
UbIpyAbnukb. Except foreign words, as, mutéta, 
Me,\ HaHa. 
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TI] must not be written instead of tc or ac if t or 4 be- 
long to the root and c to the termination, thus—apa- 
Batckia, DepcHscKia, and not apaBiagkiii, nepcdunii. 


Y is not followed by 4a, 10, t1, thus—gaats, 4yTRI#, 9B5%, 
and not GHaTb, GWTKI, IbIHB. 


III is not followed by a, 10, 61, which are changed into a, 


y, #, thus—ai3ulaa, AN3my10, BAsmie, and not #H3088, 
HH3HIIOIO, HA3HIbIe. 


II] is not followed by o, 51, a, 1, but by e, a, a, y, thus— 
ryajew, ryma, ryma, ryuy, and not rymotw, rym, 
FY, ry mito. 

This letter must not be written instead of mq, or cq if 
m, 4, C belong to the root or to the prefix, thus— 
MVR-4HHA, C-YHTATS, CuacTie, and not Mymiga, MmuTATh, 
mactie. 


b].—This sound is sometimes confounded with tu, and 
some grammarians do not change ts into br when 4 
belongs to the prefix and u to the root, as, orburpsi- 
BaTb, MpeAbBAY MI ; others in the same instance use 
BI, AS, OTHITPIBATb, UpeAymia. BI, however, is begin- 
ning to be generally adopted. 


‘b, b.—These two semivowels when final do not always 
give a distinct hard or soft sound to the preceding 
consonant, but are mute after m, 4, M1, Mm. 


For the placing of 1 or b after a, 4, m, m, the following 
rules are to be observed : 


B is used : 
a. In the nom. sing. of mascul. nouns and adjectives, 


Caaf pane eee 
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as, MYKb, MC%b, KAMBIUIb, N4alb, Topiis, moxdms, 
as also in the nom. of the pron. Halt and saut. 


6. In the gen. plur. of nouns ending in e and a, as, 
VIHIHOIb, TYIb, 10%b, HOM, and in that of the 
numerals TIca4+. 


c. In the conjunction ms contracted from se, as, Tot, 
TOrAaKb, from Tome, TOrAame. 


d. In the prepositions uexb, upoméms. 

5 is written : 
a. In the nom. of femin. nouns, as, HO4b, MBIDIb, Ben. 
b. In the second pers. sing. pres. indicat., as, absaents, 


robo pHuib. 

c. In the second pers. of the imperative, as, maa4b, 
bub, pbab. 

d. In the infinitive of verbs ending in 4b, as, meq, 
TOIOTB. 


e. In the terminations of the adverbs: sam, mpo4b, 
TOUb Bb TOUb, and some others. 


TB, pronounced like e, is used in the following roots and 
terminations : 
(1) Bis initial in only two words and their derivatives: 
éxatb, ‘ to ride,’ and Bch, ‘ to eat.’ 


& occurs in the middle of the following and their 
derivatives : 


Becbja, conversation. Btct, demon. 
Bitanniii, pale, Bban, the name of the letter «. 
Btratb, 66m4Tb, to run. BéjaTb, to know. 
BBAA, woe, (baat, poor; 0- BSRB, age. 
6b 4a, victory.) Béaa, Vienna, 


Bhindi, white. Bbuéqt, crown. 
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Btaart, a broom. 

Btputb, to believe 

Bbpa, faith. 

Bicaib, to weigh. 

BécTb, intelligence. 

Bich, weight. 

Btrsb, branch. 

Bbrpt, wind. 

BbEO, eye-lid. 

Btatb, to blow. 

rath, anger. 

rasaoh, bay. 

rnt346, nest. 

I'ptxt, sin. 

Astopt, 2 names of rivers. 

Autctpr, § 

Absa, a virgin. 

Atbpath, ABT, (except oaémaa, 
clothes). 

Abas, grandfather. 

Abidtp, to divide. 

Atta, children. 

Atatb, atuarp, to do. 

(Haabatsca, to hope, except Ha- 
Aémaa, bope.) 

Hierb34, glands. 

Ko1b30, iron. 

Saréa, devices. 

3pb344, star. 

3pbps, beast. 

3utii, serpent. 

3bBAtb, to yawn. 

Stniuiga, pupil (of the eye). 

Kai‘tga, a cripple. 

Katrs, chamber. 

KatrkKa, cage. 

Koatuo, knee. 

Kptoxia, strong. 

Aeitatb, to fondle. 

Atal, left. 


) 


Atats, to climb, 
Atab, idleness. 
Atnuts, to stick. 
Atc4, fishing line. 
Atcb, forest. 
Atro, summer. 
Ataits, to cure. 
Atgaps, a physician, 
Megpbijb, a bear. 
Mtjb, copper. 
Mtut, chalk. 
Mtua, change. 
Mpa, measure. 
Micro, place. 
Mtcayb, month. 
Mtmatp, to hinder. 
Mtrutp, to mark. 
MBxt, fur, bag. 
Hesbeta, bride. 
Ht, (prefix used with pronouns 
and adverbs). 
Hira, indulgence. 
Héxautt, tender. 
Hta1po, bosom. 
Htueqh, a German, 
HtTb, ho. 
Lbratsca, to deny. 
0664, dinner. 
O6éTb, vow, promise. 
Opsx, nut. 
Teventrs, (name of people). 
Hatut, captivity. 
Tlutcess, mould. 
atu, a bald pate, 
Hostrs, district. 
Hostuo, log. 
Hockrutb, to visit. 
Ipoptxa, a hole, slit. 
Uptcauh, sweet. 
rit, dappled, piebald. 
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Utna, froth. 
Iltnatb, to reproach, 
Iitxéra, infantry. 
Iitmiil, a pedestrian, 
PtaKit, scarce. 
Pépra, radish, 
Ptzats, to cut. 
Péssult, playful. 
Ptra, river. 
Péna, turnip. 
Ptcaiga, eye-lash. 
Ptcr# (root deriv. scrpbqa, 
meeting). 
Pt, speech. 
Ptmerd, sieve. 
Ptuth, to decide. 
Ptatb, to gush. 
Cenpbouh, ferocious. 
Cebmiit, fresh. 
Cetrs, the light 
Cabib, trace. 
Cato6a, blind. 
Cutéteca, to laugh. 
Catrt, snow. 
Cu%xt, haste. 
Crpbia, arrow, 
Crbna, wall. 
Césept, north. 
CB108, grey. 


CtHo, hay. 

Ctap, tabernacle, 
Cépa, sulphur. 
Cépult, gray. 
CtroBatb, to lament, 
Ctrb, net. 

Cab, (céry), to hew, to whip. 
Ctath, to sow. 
Ctywa, seed. 

Té10, body. 

Téab, shadow. 
Técubiit, narrow. 
Técto, dough. 
Témuts, to amuse, 
X1463, bread. 
XubBb, stay. 

Xptat, horseradish. 
Xtpt, the letter x. 
MstTt, colour. 
Ilt1uTb, to filter. 
I\b108aTb, to kiss, 
His, whole. 
Ut1b, aim. 

Utua, price. 
I|toentrb, to grow stiff. 
Il to, a flail. 

Ito, chain. 
Yeiopbkb, man. 


B occurs in the following terminations: 

(1) In the comparative degree, as, ao0pbe, o6pbiimitt. 
(2) In the prepositional case of nouns of the first de- 
clension, except those ending in iii, ie, as, Ha 


cToib, Bb nOAB. 


(3) In the dative and prepositional sing. of nouns of 
the second declension, except those ending in 
id, B; also in the dative and prepositional of the 
pronouns 4, Thi, ceO#, as, BOAS, MHS, TeOb, cedb. 
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(4) In the instrumental sing. of the pronouns gto, 310, 
TOTh, BECb, aS, KbMb, TBM, ThM4, BcbMs. 

(5) In the nominat. plur. feminine of the numerals 
OAH, ABa, and the pronouns ona, 60a, TOTS, Bc, 
as, oaub, ABR, ond, 666, TB, BcB. 

(6) In all cases plur. of the numeral feminine ogub, and 
the pronouns 666, Tb, Bcb. 

(7) In verbs of first conjugation of first class ending 
in 510, brs, the vowel & is preserved in all aspects, 
tenses, moods and derivative words, as, puasbio, 
Biaibrb, perf. asp. opsaabrb, nouns Biagbuie, pia- 
Abresb, etc. 

The verbs mbrs, cbctb, and all verbs of the ninth class 
having & before tb in the infinitive, take it both in 
the past tense and in the derivative words, as, nbrs, 
nbtiii, obaie, etc. 

Exceptions.—The participle passive past of verbs of 
ninth class ending in abrb, Thtb, in which 4, T is 
changed into m, 4, take e instead of 5, as, seprbrs, 
Bep'lcH, cHabrs, cirken. 

(8) B occurs in the termination of the following ad- 
verbs : Be3ab, BRB, BOsUIB, 3ABcb, AOKOrb, gocésh, 
aoTosb, hagb, kpomb, wea, otK6ab, orcésb, nah, 
nocab, passb. 

(9) B is also written in words having a doubtful sound 
similar to H, a8 In some proper names—Auekcbii, 


Cepréi, and in the nouns rpamorbii and Anpius. 
3, V.—See Practical Part, pp. 14 and 16. 
IO if preceded by 4, m is changed into y. 
A.—Occurs in the termination of foreign words ending 
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in ia, 10, as, Asia, Matépia, Hraain ; but in their de- 
rivatives, # is changed into a, as, a3iaTelb, MaTe- 
plaabuplit. 

Those derivatives in which i can be contracted into 5, 
are written with a, as, HT@IbHHCKIi. 


@ isfound in Greek words written with 0 (not @), in 
English, French, etc. with ¢h, as, Aoetnsi, Ofsopr; 
but foreign words introduced not earlier than the 
beginning of the last century, as also those met with 
In cummon use are written with 1, as, TeaTpt, 
‘theatre,’ tedpia, ‘ theory,’ ete. 


II. CAPITAL LETTERS. 


97. Capital letters are used in Russian as in English, 
with a few slight exceptions : 

a. Adjectives are written with capitals only when used 
as proper names, as: Asctpiiicxad Hmnepia, ‘ Austrian 
Empire ;? @pannysckaa Pecny6anna, ‘French Re- 
public ;? Wépwoe Mope, ‘ Black Sea.’ Otherwise a 
small letter is used, as : aBcTpilicriii cozgars, ‘ Austrian 
soldier;’ #panny3ckit TaGaKs, ‘ French tobacco.’ 

b. The pronoun sbi, ‘ you,’ in all its inflexions takes 
a capital letter in correspondence. 


ITI. PUNCTUATION.—(3uaea [I penanasia.) 


98. The points used in Russian are the following ; 
(1) The comma [, ] (sanatéa). 
(2) The semicolon [ ;] (tO4Ka cb 3anato10). 
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(3) The colon [: ] (asoeréuie). 

(4) The full stop [ . ] (t64Ka). 

(5) The interrogation point [? ] (3naKb Bonpociiter basta). 
(6) The exclamation point [!] (3naKb BotkKan nates babii). 
(7) The hyphen [-] (septa or 3Hanb otabintesbablii). 

(S) The point of suspension [.....] (3HaKb upecbra- 

TC’ BHBIA). 
(9) The parenthesis [()] (anak smbcTatTerbAbiii or cKCORN). 


(10) The quotation marks [,, ”] (kaBblaKH or 3Hakb 
BHOCHBIii). 


99. They only differ from the English in their use in the 
following particulars : 
(1) Subordinate clauses, however short or whatever 
word they begin with, must be separated from the 
main clause by a comma. 


YeronbRs, RoTOparo BW BusiTe, MO #$The man whom you see is my 


Oparb. ; brother. 
Ont noctynasrb, Rab Ci15108210. He acted as he ought. 
Aywme 06340, IBM OUROTAd. Better late than never. 


(2) Short sentences, whether connected by the con- 
junctions H, a, no or not, are likewise separated by 
commas. 


STO CUpaBogAHBO, a TO 16KHO, This is true and that is false, 


100. The semicolon must be employed between two or 
more members of a period, when they are either complex or 
comprise subordinate or parenthetical clauses, as : 


He rors Gbyent, kTO EMSeETD MAIO 5 HO Not he is poor who has little, but 
TOTb, KTO KelZeTh MHOFaro. he who desires mach. 
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IV. THE TONIC ACCENT.—(Csoroygapéuie.) 


(See page 29). 
101. The accent undergoes transposition in inflexion 
according to fixed and definite laws, which are easily learnt. 


102. The oblique cases of nouns generally retain the 
accent of the nominative, as, 3akOub, TeTpaab, gen. 3ak0na, 
Terpasu, dat. saxény, Tetpagg, etc. 


103. When the accent 1s transposed, the change is re- 
tained in all subsequent cases. The transposition may 
begin : | 
_ a. With the gen. sing., as: pykanb, C1OHL; gen. pyKana, 
cond ; dat. pyKaBy, ciony, etc. 

6. With the nom. plur., as: 4HHb, cagb; gen. ina, cé- 
ja; plur. nom. qugul, cagbl; gen. aHH6Bb, cagoBD, ete. 

ce. With the gen. plur., as: 3y6, rpo6; plur. nom. 3y- 
Obl, rpo6ni; gen. 3y06Bb, rpoddsn ; dat. 3y6amb, rpodams, ete. 


104. In the plural of neuter nouns ending in 0, e, when 
the accent is on the first syllable of the nom. sing., it passes 
to the last, and when on the last passes to the first, as: 
c16B0, BHHO; plur. nom. c10Ba BHA. 


105. In adjectives and passive participles the accent is 
shifted : 
a. To the apocopated termination of the feminine, as: 
Hésii, apocop. m. BoB, f. HOBa, n. HOBO. 
Bujun, 4, mm. BugzeHt, f. BHAHA, D. BUAHO. 
6. To the apocop. termination of feminine, neuter and 
plural, as : 
Bhi, apocop. m. 6bit, f. 6614, n. 6616, pl. Ghre. 
Xopomist, 5 m. xopéurs, f. xopoma, n. xopoms, pl. xopom. 
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To these belong passive participles in aut, bat, eat, and 
possessive adjectives in HHt, as: 


Aaut, fem. aana, neut. Aand, plur. gant. 
Hupint, , Hapugd, , Bapand, ,, Habaant. 


106. In verbs the chief transpositions calling for notice 
are those of tense, person, gender, and that of number in 
the past tense. 


(1) The present and past tenses of verbs of the first and 
second class take the accent on the same syllable, as 
yaTatb, ‘ to read ;’ pres. 4HT410; past dATéip. But 
in monosyllabic verbs having two syllables in the 
present with the accent on the last, the accent is 
restored to the first syllable in the past, as: mbrp, 
‘to sing ;’ pres. HOW; past obit, fem. obia, neut. 
nbso, plur. obau. 


(2) Verbs of the fourth class having the accent on the 
penultimate, transfer it to the final in the past tense, 
as: ropesath, ‘to grieve ;’ pres. ropl0w; past rope- 


@ 


Bal b. 


(3) Verbs of the second and third classes having the 
accent on the termination of the first person, transfer 
it in the second person to the radical syllable, the 
change being retained throughout, as: opats, ‘to 
till;’ Koaétb, ‘to sting;’ pres. opto, Ko110; second 
pers. Opeulb, KOscub ; third pers. Operb, KOsers, ete. 


(4) The following three of the ninth class, cuorpérs, 
‘ to look ;’ tepuérs, ‘ to bear ;’ and gepmats, ‘ to hold ;’ 
and most verbs of the tenth class also follow this 
rule, as: cMOTp!, Tepnat, 4106110; second person, 
cMOTpuMb, TépuHd, 110Ou MS, etc. 
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Exceptions.— ast, ‘to give ;’ ciatb, ‘to send,’ pre- 
serve the accent in the second pers., as, Jal, HLI1, 
second pers. Aaéilb, M1L1éllb, etc. 


(5) In other classes the transposition takes place as 


follows: 

In the 4th class :—upauy, 2nd pers. npuwems, ete. 
jth , wory, » 9s MOKemb, 4 
8th ,, TAY, »  TAHCUIb, 4, 


107. According to the second person singular is accentei 
the third pers. sing. and all persons of the plural, as, aumiy, 
Nimemb, HAWeT, DMEM, Nhwere, HHMYTS. 


108. According to the first pers. sing. are accented the 
persons of the imperative, as, nummy, imperat. nau, plur, 
nawate, But ifthe imperative end in i, and the first person 
pres. in 10 accented, then the accent necessarily falls on the 
vowel preceding it, as, cTo10, KA1010, imperat. sTOii, Kalil. 


109. When the past tense masc. sing. is monosyllabic 
without counting the prefix or the suffix ca, the accent is 
shifted for the other genders and number according to the 
rule of adjectives and participles. 


110. Of the above, those having the past in ast, aa, n.1, 
bib, shift the accent to the feminine only, such are Gparu, 
rath, AaTb, ApaTb, MAaTb, RPATb, 3BaTb, 3AaTb, ATATh, Bpath, 
TkaTb, B3ATb, CHATL, and otbers formed from the root ath, us 
also KAACTh, BHTb, HUTS, ANTh, UNTL, ObITL, MAbITh, CALITb, Me 
pérb, nepétb, and their compounds nomepéts, otacpéth, as, 
for example: 

Spar, fem. Gpas4, neut. 6paso, plur. 6pdse. 


GLLIb, = gg Ob, » GM40, 9 Olan. 
DpHnald,, OpRHAss, , OPhNAsO,,, Upiuasn, 
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111. All other compounds formed from the root stb, 
which in the masc. take the accent on the prefix, retain it 
throughout, as, 34uaa%, fem. 34aaia, neut. 348440, plur. 3a- 
HAH. 


112. Most verbs of the eighth class transfer the accent in 
the past tense to the termination of the fem. and neut., as 
also to that of the plural, as: Becta, ‘to lead ;’ tord4b, ‘ to 
pound ;’ past Béib, TOAOKD; fem. Beta, TOAKIa ; neut. Bel, 
TO1K16; plur. Bea, TOAKIH. 


118. Some of the above named, when used in reflective 
form, transfer the accent in the past to the suffix ca for the 
masculine, but for the femin. and neut. as well as the plur. 
to the syllable preceding it, as: 


Gpasca, fem. 6parfcs, neut. 6pas6cs, plur. 6pasics. 
upnnascdé, ,, Upnaasdch, ,, opnumsdch, ,, UpABaaice. 


114, The prepositions B30, BO, 40, 3a, H30, Ha, Hagd, 
0, 064, 060, oT, OTd, 10, N04, 1046, pe, nepé, apa, mpo, 
pa30, pa3, co, y, when prefixed to the past tense of some 
monosyllabic verbs or their passive participles, take the 
accent, as follows : 


(1) The following twelve verbs and their participles 
transfer the accent in the past to the prefix for the 
masculine, neuter and plural, the feminine retaining 
the original accent ; such are: 

AATb, BJATb, ATb, IATb, KAACT, AHTb, MATL, MATH, HALT, OLITE, MepCTb, HepcTD, 
as for example : 


Mase. Upé6gasb, up6xns3 ; participle opdaagt, opdmnrs, 
Fem. Wpogasi, mpoxssa ; ra nDpojana, npomsra. 
Neut. Ipdaaso, mpdHH0 5 ro pposano, OpPimRNto. 
Plur, OUpodgass, opé6ausg ; ae npoJaah, OPORaTH, 
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(2) The following passive participles take the accent on 
the prefix for all genders and plural ; such are: 
ending in aft: ¢63Ha8t, ‘otéciaas, pasécianB, céuran, B3dpsalt, npat- 
Kabt, 343BaHt, BABpanb, OPOmAABe, OOMPAHP, a3- 
Gpant, o6dgpans, BorBait, npdécnaat. 
ending in Haent: derived from BATH, as, H4ijent, opdi jens, etc. 
ending in Tb: SAMEBYTb, BAOTEHYTS, DOAOFBYTS, ete. 


115. The prefix pst takes the accent in verbs of perfect 
aspect throughout all their inflections and in all their de- 
rivatives, ag: BbiBectH, ‘to lead out ;’ past Bribes, fut. Bbl- 
peay ; imperat. Bb Bea, etc. 
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